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Only eighty-odd days to Christmas. Soon you will list the gifts and begin 


the hectic shopping tours to manifest your love for mother and father, sister 
‘ and brother. 


Remember the Passionist Fathers. A. penny-a-day for the missions. Now, 
zealous Passionist Missionaries in Hunan. China, need your pennies more 
than ever they were needed. They count on you. You won't let them down. 


JOIN THE CHRISTMAS CLUB FOR CHRIST NOW! 





New Members receive: 

A copy of the new Sunday Missal 
I PRAY THE MASS 
The spiritual benefits of twelve 

Novenas of Masses 























liCheck these advantages of Foundation Membership: 
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She, story of 
FATIMA 


as told in GurTady of. Light 


Here is the Fatima book you have been waiting for .. . 
the authentic account of the appearanc of the Blessed 
Virgin to the three shepherd children in 1917 . . . trans- 
lated from the French of Canon C. Barthas and Gonzaga 
da Fonseca, S.J. 































It is yours FREE if you join the 
Catholic Literary Foundation! 


You have, perhaps, only vague bits of in- the tremendous significance of Fatima as it 
formation about those startling events which affects the world and as it effects your own 
occurred in Portugal thirty years ago. Nowthe _ spiritual life. Read Our Lady of Light and 
story is told in its entirety by a Portuguese share its message with all your friends. Read 
Jesuit who is recognized as the outstanding Our Lady of Light and you will be inspired to 
Fatima authority. In Our Lady of Light, the respond to our Lady’s plea for penance and 
amazing facts unfold, one by one, until you prayer as the price that must be paid for 
are in full possession of the complete picture. _ peace. 

The apparitions, the miracles, the prophecies 

. .. you will know all the authentic details Includes nine full pages of actual photo- 
about these events and you will emerge from graphs of people and places associated with 
the reading of this book with an awareness of ' the miracle of Fatima. 


Our Lady of Light is yours, absolutely free, with your 
subscription to the Catholic Literary Foundation. 





1. As a subscriber you receive choice Fiction, Biography, History, 4. Each month you receive an especially chosen new book — unless you 
Spiritual Reading, and books of General Interest. indicate otherwise— and you receive it as soon as it comes from. 
the press. You pay the regular publisher’s price for this book as it 
2. MEMBERSHIP COSTS YOU NOTHING. You pay no dues for comes to you, plus ten cents for postage and handling. It is sent 
the many privileges of Foundation membership. on five days’ approval and if you ano in toy way Gasatichied you mar 
: : he book for full credit. You n not buy a every mont 
3. Each month you receive free a copy of the Forecast which features return be : : 
new books and describes the coming selection as well as presenting — all you agree to do is buy five Foundation books a year. 
informative articles and data on authors. The Forecast tells you in 5. A FREE BOOK DIVIDEND, a new book especially selected by the 
advance what book is coming so that you have qn opportunity. to Foundation book selection committee, is yours each time you pur- 
request a substitute or no book at all, if you like. chase five books. This constitutes a valuable saving. 


Enthusiastic members of the Foundation urge, “Become a member today. You'll be glad you did!” 
Return the coupon and be assured of this service for receiving regularly fine Catholic books which 
can be shared with the entire family! 


The Catholic Literary Foundation, Milwaukee 1, Wisconsin 











THE CATHOLIC LITERARY FOUNDATION (S 10-47), 540 N. Milwaukee Street, Milwaukee 1, Wisconsin 
Gentlemen: You may enter my name as a subscriber to the Catholic Literary Foundation and send me Our Lady of Light as my free enrollment 


premium. I agree to buy at least five Foundation books a year and undérstand that a free book dividend will be sent to me after the purchase of 
every five books. 
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16mm Sound Motion 
Picture Projector 


e SINGLE UNIT CASE 
e 52% LIGHTER IN WEIGHT 
e 69% SMALLER IN SIZE 
e ECONOMICALLY PRICED 


Again Victor Supremacy Js Acknowl- 
edged. Encased in aluminum, the 
portability, versatility and econ- 
omy of the Lite-Weight stand un- 
challenged in the 16mm field— 
for home, school, church and 
industry. Write for details today. 


VICTOR 


)) ANIMATOGRAPH CORPORATION 
A Division of Curtiss-Wright Corporation 
Dept. LG, Home Office and Factory: 
Davenport, lowa © New York ¢ Chicago 
Oistritutors Throughout the World 






















Disapproval 
Eptrors oF THE SIGN: 

Your whitewash of the New York Daily 
News marks another departure from the 
path of liberalism to which THE SIGN was 
once so courageously committed. Your in- 
dulgent approval of a rag that has played 
up sex and sin into a daily circulation of 
2,400,000 indicates a serious lack of ob- 
jectivity. 

No publication on the newsstands of 
America caters more diligently, or more suc- 
cessfully, than the Daily News to the lowest 
elements in human nature. Its emphasis on 
illicit love affairs, crimes of violence and 
passion, and smear campaigns against politi- 
cal opponents strips it of any claim to jour- 
nalistic standing. How can THE SIGN be so 
generous to such a negative element in the 
community? 

During the past seven years no newspaper 
in the country contributed less to the na- 
tional effort than the Daily News. None 
worked harder to undermine the confidence 
of the American people in their wartime 
leaders. Today the paper follows the cow- 
ardly policy of smearing everything associ- 
ated with the late Franklin D. Roosevelt. 
How can THE SIGN write this off as mere 
isolationism? 

Like all newspapers, the Daily News often 
reiterates its faith in the principle of free- 
dom of the press. Is it mere coincidence then 
that movie critics, comic strip cartoonists, 
and sports writers all sing the same isola- 
tionist tune, or are such sentiments possibly 
unwritten clauses in their contracts? 

Although a reporter for over twenty years 
with the New York Times, William R. Conk- 
lin evinces little of the vigorous adherence 
to fact that makes the Times the splendid 
journalistic specimen it is today. His state- 
ment that labor's attitude toward the News 
was reflected by John L. Lewis’ tribute to 
the late Joseph M. Patterson is a bit incon- 
gruous in the face of the Daily News’ strong 
support of the Taft-Hartley Act and its 
steady demand for more. repressive labor 
legislation. His identification of the News 
with the cause of the common people is 
somewhat soured by the paper’s constant 
plumping for an increase in the subway fare. 

By comparison te this whitewash, your 
offhand, rather contemptuous treatment of 
the New York Herald Tribune becomes even 
more alarming. An honest, factual news- 
paper performing a valuable service in keep- 
ing the public informed, it was neatly 
damned by your very faint praise. 

Whither is THE SIGN drifting? 

THomas A. DENT 
New York 





Pet Peeves 
Eptrors OF THE SIGN: 

I realize that your “Letters” page is not 
meant to be an outlet column for people 
with peeves. But Father Alban Carroll’s 
article, “It's Fun to Get Drunk!” touched 
so closely upon one of my pet peeves that 
1 simply had to write to tell you how much 
I was cheering for him when he pointed 
out the unconscious cruelty of those host. 
esses who try to force unwanted drinks 
upon their guests. 

I have only two peeves that I actually 
fondle and cherish. One is an irritation with 
some of those pseudo “nice” people who act 
as if 1 ought to apologize for having been’ 
blessed with five children within twelve 
years of married life. The other is an an- 
noyance with that type of juvenilism which 
makes so many people talk as if a party 
cannot be gay or pleasant unless everybody 
is “feeling high.” 

We Americans pride ourselves on being 
good sports; and to be called a “wet 
blanket” can be a devastating blow at our 
self-esteem. So it helps matters plenty when 
straightforward articles like “It’s Fun to 


.Get Drunk” point out that the legend be- 


hind the “romance of alcohol” ought to be 
debunked and that mature people shouldn't 
be so ready to glamorize a “Pink Lady” or 
a “Tom Collins.” 
SARAH KANE 
Philadelphia Pa. 


Color Scheme—‘Insidious” 
Epirors oF THE SIGN; 

. . . Of all the propaganda stories I have 
ever read, this (“Color Scheme,” by Robert 
Cormier, September) is the most insidious. 
If it had appeared in the Daily Worker, 
I could understand. But how you who call 
yourselves Catholics could ever stoop to be: 
guiling innocent Catholics into adopting 
the party line on race questions is beyond 
__. Searer 
; JANiceE DEVLIN BLACK 
Washington, D. C. 


Epirors OF ‘THE SIGN: 

. . What are you advocating now, that 
blacks and whites should marry? Of course 
“Black Glory” (sic) got hurt. And every 
Negro who presumes to touch a white girl 
will get hurt, THE SIGN notwithstanding. 

James E, Stuart 
New York, N. Y. 


Epirors OF THE SIGN: 

. . Imagine my surprise on opening the 
magazine to see that tremendous spread 
given toa story that you should have been 
ashamed to print, let alone boost. . 

JAMES FRANKLE 
Baltimore, Md. 


Epirors oF ‘THE SIGN: 

. You can cancel my subscription at 
once. I’m sick and tired of seeing you people 
promote what you call racial tolerance. If 
you had your way, we'd become a nation of 
halfbreeds. . 


Kurt SCHUMACHER 
Philadelphia Pa. 


(Continued on page 60) 
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Benefactors Society, 





is enrolled as a Perpetual Benefactor of the Passionist Congregation and shares in the 
following spiritual benefits: 


WHILE Livinc: One Holy Mass every day. A High Mass in every Passionist Monastery on 
the undernamed feasts: 


Jan. Ist, The Cirtbeucisin of our Lord May Sve, Finding of the Holy Cross Oct. 28th, SS. Simon and Jude 

jan. 2nul, Feast of the Holy Name of Jesus July 25th, St. James, Apostic Nov. 30th, St. Andrew, Apostle 

Feb. 2nd. The Purification of the B.V.M. * Aug. 24th, St. Bartholomew. Apastic Dec. 2ist, St. Thomas, A ee 

Feb. 24th, St. Matthias, Apostle Sept. Sth, Nativity of the BVM. Dec. 26th, St. Stephen, Ma 

May Ist, SS. Philip and James. Apostles Sept. 2ist, St. Matthew, Apostle Dec. 27th, St. John, the Fagen ae 
AFTER DEATH: One Holy Mass offered every day. * Requiem Mass oficres and: 4 
Office for the Dead recited by the entire Religious Community on the first day of 
every month in every Passionist Monastery. High Mass of Requiem and Office for 
the Dead during the Octave of All Souls. Special Prayers are recited daily by the 
entire Religious Community for our living and deceased Benefactors. 


Enrolled by 





V. Rey. Fr. Provincian, C. P. 
P.O. Box 41 * se 
Union City, N. J. 
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A Society of men, women, and children enrolled as Perpetual Benefactors of the Passionist 
Congregation, who, by financial help, actively assist the Passionist Missionaries in their 
labors of spreading and conserving the Faith at home and abroad. 


PERPETUAL MEMBERSHIP FEE $5.00 


PASSIONIST MISSIONARIES 
P. O. Box 41 


The Living and the Dead may be enrolled. Union City, New Jersey 


However, only one name may be enrolled 


Enclosed is offering of $................+.++Please enroll 
on each membership. 


(0 Dead 
eaten jai buns’ adsense CSCGib esses bene 6000 os eee eee 
as a Passionist Benefactor. 
beautiful scroll 14 x 10 inches, in colors, 
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p Clarence J. Enzler is a special writer 
in the Department of Agriculture. He 
obtained his Ph. D. in sociology under 
Dr. John A. Ryan and before taking his 


present position taught economics and 
sociology in several Catholic colleges. 





> Walter John Marx was born in Nome, 
Alaska, was graduated from the Univer- 
sity of Washington in Seattle, won a 
fellowship to study in Europe, took his 
doctorate at Columbia, and printed his 
thesis on an old secondhand press he 
bought because he could not afford to 
have it printed. A teaching and an Army 
Air Corps career preceded his present 
job with the State Department. 


> The Observer is the author of a reg- 
ular weekly column on_ international 
affairs which appears in many Catholic 
papers. A former European diplomat 
whose country now lies behind the Iron 
Curtain, it is significant that his iden- 
tity cannot be made known lest his fam- 
ily suffer reprisals at home. He is an 
authority on European affairs not only 
because of his diplomatic career, but be- 
cause of his many contacts and sources 
of information here and in Europe. 


> The short stories are by: Grover Ables, 
who was born in Georgia in the town 
where the Negro tenor, Roland Hayes, 
was born. After graduating from the 
Alabama State Teachers College in Jack- 
sonville, he taught high school mathe- 
matics and wrote as a hobby. Now he 
is making writing and farming his work. 
Harold Givens lives in Omaha, Nebras- 
ka. He took his M. A. at St. Louis Uni- 
versity. Like Mr. Ables, this is his first 
appearance in THE Sicn. Martha Mc- 
Carthy is a young lady who was grad- 
uated from Emerson College in Boston 
and hoped to make the theater her pro- 
fession. A victim of arthritis since 1940, 
she is gradually recovering in- Tucson, 
Arizona. Both she and Jesse Stuart have 
appeared in THE Sicn before. The latter, 
author of Taps for Private Tussie and 
many other books, has had short stories 
in all the outstanding magazines. 


> John C. Cort is Associate Editor of 
the Labor Leader, the publication of 
the Association of Catholic Trade Union- 
ists. He is also an associate editor of 
Commonweal. A graduate of Harvard, 
Mr. Cort has written articles for Amer- 
ica, the Holy Name Journal, Catholic 
Digest, etc. 
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A Silver Juhilee 


THIs year marks the twenty-fifth anniversary of 
the beginning of the Passionist Missions in China. 
Lack of personnel and resources had forced the Span- 
ish Augustinians to curtail their foreign mission work, 
and the Holy See requested the American Passionists 
of the Province of St. Paul of the Cross to take over 
a part of their territory in Hunan. 

The response to the call of Christ's Vicar was imme- 
diate and enthusiastic. Within a few months a band 
of American Passionists was on its way to China. 

The territory assigned the Passionists was not an 
easy one. It is far in the interior of the country. When 
the missionaries arrived at the seaports of China they 
found that they had completed only the first and 
easiest part of the journey to their mission posts. They 
still had hundreds of miles to travel by boat and 
sampan, up rivers churned by treacherous rapids, on 
muleback or on foot, over hills and mountains infested 
with bandits. 

In the early days, before the Chinese became con- 
vinced of the peaceful purpose of the missionaries, 
they treated the “foreign devils” with hostility. The 
language, difficult enough in itself, was made more 
of a barrier by the fact that some of the inhabitants 
of the territory spoke a dialect unintelligible to those 
of other parts. Western ideas, Western culture, and 
the Christian religion, identified in the Chinese mind 
with the West, were despised as foreign and inferior. 


WHEN that first group of American Passionists 
finally arrived in Hunan twenty-five years ago and 
surveyed the territory assigned to them—as large as 
an American state and numbering about five million 
souls—when they saw the apparently insurmountable 
difficulties and ever-present dangers, one could hardly 
blame them if they had their moments of discourage- 
ment. Perhaps they had; but discouragement never 
became despair. 

In spite of difficulties without number, constant 
progress has been made. It has not been spectacular 
progress; it has not been an overnight growth. The 
Church in Hunan has been built up slowly and solidly, 
and it will last, for it has the cross embedded deep in 
its foundations. 

Many groups of Passionist missionaries have fol- 
lowed that first band that arrived in 1922. The Pas- 
sionist priests have been joined in their work by the 
Sisters of Charity and the Sisters of St. Joseph. To- 
gether they have labored in the face of constant adver- 
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sity. Every advance seemed to be wiped out by some 
catastrophe. War, pestilence, famine, sickness, Com- 
munist raids, imprisonment, fire, destruction by 
bombs, death—even violent death at the hands of 


bandits—all seemed to conspire to destroy the good 
work. . 


THE twenty-fifth anniversary of the Passionist Mis- 
sions in China is an occasion of rejoicing to the pub- 
lishers and readers of this magazine. Tue Sien is not 
and never has been a mission magazine, but it is a 
magazine with a mission. The mission in China was 
assigned to the Passionists a few months after the 
founding of Tue Sicn. The Superiors wisely decided 
that if a few pages were devoted each month to tell- 
ing the story of the labors of the missionaries, Amer- 
ican Catholics would rally to their support. 

And that is what has happened. The main source 
of income for our missions in China has been the 
readers of Tue Sien. It is particularly gratifying to its 
publishers and editors that they are thus accomplish- 
ing a twofold task: giving American Catholics an in- 
formative, stimulating, and interesting magazine, and 
receiving from them the means of continuing and 
expanding the work of the foreign missions. 

To give our readers a somewhat detailed picture 
of the work being accomplished in China, we have 
added extra pages to the present issue in order to 
include a special mission supplement. (See Page 63.) 
This matter is not a dry, statistical report but a read- 
able human document portraying the life, work, and 
hopes of the missionaries. We hope all will read it. 

No mere words can adequately thank our friends— 
bishops, priests, and lay people—who through the 
past twenty-five years have given us so generously 
the means to inaugurate and to continue our missions 
in China. We beg of them to continue that generous 
aid that the work may expand and that more immor- 
tal souls may be brought to eternal salvation. The 
only recompense we can promise is the assurance 
of the daily prayers of all Passionists, and especially 
of our missionaries in China, that God, who rewards 


a cup of water given in His name, will repay them 
a thousandfold. 
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EDITORIALS 


In Pictures 


; 
alll 
Acme photos 


When former GI’s started cashing terminal leave bonds, a 
plea was made for them to hold on to the bonds. What was 
overlooked was that some couldn’t—they need money to live. 
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A powerful commentary on the effects of inflation. Little 
girl wraps up several millions of Chinese dollars—just 
enough for a few days’ groceries. And it can happen here! 
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FACT and COMMENT 


In Print 


We don’t see service stars in the windows any more. We 
don’t see the blue ones, and we don’t see the gold ones. We’ve 
taken them down and we've put them away—the gold ones 
tucked deep in our memories. 
We don’t talk much now about 
the ones who gave their lives 
in the war. For the sort of talk 
that goes on now would be a 
sacrilege if ever linked to their memory. When they died 
there was still talk about an Atlantic Charter, talk about the 
fine, new world we would build after the conflict was over, 
one world in which the four freedoms would reign and all 
men would know the blessed harmony of peace. 


Peace Has a 
Price Tag 


We may as well face it: there is no peace; there is no hope 
of peace the way things are going now; the battle is simply 
not yet over, and those who gave their lives indulged in only 
a futile gesture; and we who carry gold stars in an empty, 
still-hurting corner of our hearts have the bitter knowledge 
that we have lost something irreplaceable, and have lost it 
in vain. Every thinking person in your town, every man and 
woman a notch above a moron on your street knows that 
blasting the memory of Roosevelt (as even some Catholic 
writers do), knows that bragging about our economic and 
military might (as some politicians do), knows that, in terms 
of dollars, sending a boy on a man’s errand to Europe (as 
some Congressmen would do) is going to solve nothing. The 
only way the money that was spent, the sweat that was spent, 
the lives that were spent to attain peace are ever going to 
attain their end is by finally, firmly, and unequivocally for- 
mulating and adhering to a realistic foreign policy. 

The Truman Doctrine and the Marshall Plan are both fine 
as far as they go. The former recognizes the fact that the 
world is divided into two camps and that the only way to 
attain peace is to prevent totalitarianism from engulfing lands 
that are still free. But the Truman Doctrine suffers the un- 
avoidable weakness of ignoring one fact: it is physically im- 
possible for America to contain Russia at every point along 
her imperial borders. The Marstiall Plan is essential. We 
must implement it. But it too contains grievous flaws. And 
that is the burden of an important article in this issue of 
Tue Sign. The main flaw is that it tacitly surrenders half of 
Europe’s peoples to the Soviet, offers no hope to enslaved 
peoples who are the victims of Yalta and Teheran and 
Potsdam. 

But even for that half of Europe where the Marshall Plan 
can be adopted, the project is in jeopardy by our being 
penny wise and dollar foolish. We have been officially aghast 
that the sixteen nations in conference in Paris calculated 
their need as being in the neighborhood of thirty billion 
dollars. With an eye on Congressional good pleasure, hasty 
efforts were made to have the figure scaled down. What 
foolishness this is if more is really needed to make the plan 
work! We spent some three hundred and fifteen billion dol- 
lars in fighting the war. We would have gone on at the same 
rate had the war lasted longer. Now we quibble over a rela- 
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Aeme photos 
Little Tamara and her father are refugees from Yugoslavia. 
They smile as they enter a land without terrors. Rural areas 
of America have plenty of space for people like them. 





Nikola Petkov received a “completely fair trial,” said 
Bulgarian delegate Mevorah (above). Petkov’s opposition 
party was dissolved by Communists. Democracy 4 la Stalin! 
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tively small sum to consolidate a part of the victory we 
thought we had won. 

This much is certain: that part of Europe not yet under 
Soviet sway is in desperate straits. We can help. We can put 
free Europe back on its feet, take it off the dole, remove the 
threat of its having to surrender to the Soviet leviathan. To 
do it we must pay the price, not in half measures, but in 
sums that will do the job. Not with careless abandon to be 
sure, but with calculated magnanimity. It is high time that 
Congress was a little more aware that we the people, who are 
the government of this land after all, are not afraid of more 
sacrifice if it will bring peace to men at last. Let Congress 
be called back in special session to appropriate emergency 
aid for Europe until such time as the Marshall Plan can be 
carefully launched. Let our foreign policy be a realistic ap. 
proach to grasping true peace at last. The people will do 
their part. And if it be necessary to hang stars once again in 
our windows to remind us of what some citizens were willing 
to pay, then we will hang the stars again. They gave thei 


all. We can give the relatively little more it takes to purchase 
peace. 


The President has his Council of Economic Advisers. On 
October 1 it is scheduled to turn in its report on the eco- 
nomic status and future of che country. All advance notices 
about the contents of this te- 
port are gloomy indeed. There 
is grave warning of storms to 
come, of no mere recession, 
but of a genuine, old-fashioned 
depression within the next couple of years. Nor should this 
be surprising, despite the largest employment record in his- 
tory, despite unprecedented markets, despite the amount of 
currency in circulation. For the simple fact of the matter is 
that the cost. of living is steadily creeping up (154 per cent 
over 1926; food alone 40 per cent since V-J Day), and wages 
are just not creeping as fast as prices and profits. It is a 
paradox that the highest per capita income this country 
has ever known should have been attained last year—$1,200 
according to the Department of Commerce report released 
a few weeks ago. It is a paradox that never before was the 
wage level so high. And yet in the same year of 1946, 27 out 
of every 100 families had to draw on savings or go into 
debt to live. 

These statistics come from a report made by the University 
of Michigan for the Federal Reserve Board. The report went 
on to relate that only 65 per cent of the nation’s families 
were able to save anything at all—not merely in bank 
accounts, but in life insurance policies, in contributions to- 
ward retirement funds, and in payments on mortgages. Of 
the sum total saved by these 65 families out of every 100, 
more than half is accounted for by those whose income is over 
$5000 a year. And these constitute one-tenth of the people. 

A spot check of the New York market showed butter being 
sold at 87 cents a pound, grade A eggs at 91 cents a dozen, 
bacon at 89 cents a pound, calves’ liver at $1.25 a pound, 
and sirloin steak at $1.10. This was in the first week of Sep- 
tember, and still prices were climbing. 

It is easy enough for men who are comfortably floating 
along with the inflationary tide to fret that all would be well 
if only labor would not keep rocking the boat by new de- 
mands for wage increases. It is not difficult at all for editorial 
writers on large newspapers to moralize in print that labor 
is already the largest cost in industrial expense and that 
they do not think any other factor is quite so much to blame 
for the inflationary spiral as the vicious policy of labor de- 
manding cost-of-living increases. Maybe they do not think 
so. Maybe they sincerely do not think so. 

But that is something right eut of Alice in Wonderland. 


In the Midst 
of Plenty 
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“ ‘Really now you ask me,’ said Alice, very much confused, ‘I 
don’t think—’ “Then you shouldn’t talk,’ said the Hatter.” 


In the whole matter of this profit-making heyday for the 
few, what is needed is a little more thought. Thought about 
what the consequences of another depression will be. 
Thought about what can be 
done. For we are all in this 
together, monopolist, indus- 
trialist, union leader, worker, 
housewife, all. For if another 
prolonged depression does strike the United States, we will 
all go down together. The only way to fend off a socialistic 
or even a Communistic remedy is, as has been pointed out 
so often in these columns, for labor and management to get 
together in councils on local, regional, and national levels to 
work out industrial problems as partners. The inflation must 
be rolled back before prices tumble of their own overweight. 
If prices are to be brought down to earth again, the way to 
start is not to reduce weekly pay checks. It’s to reduce bloated 
quarterly profits. 

But this just won’t happen so long as what used to be 
called in the thirties the “economic royalist” attitude per- 
dures. An example of what we mean occurred in the basic 
industry of our economy-—steel. Steel prices were raised. These 
in turn caused an upsweep in the prices of countless items. 
When Dr. Edwin Nourse, chairman of the President’s Coun- 
cil of Economic Advisers, pleaded with E. M. Voorhees, chief 
of the finance committee of United States Steel, who was 
acting as spokesman for the entire steel industry, not to raise 
steel prices after the coal and steel wage increases, Mr. Voor- 
hees frankly admitted that the steel industry could quite 
easily absorb these increases and still make a beautiful profit. 
He also stated quite as frankly that steel was going to make 
all the profit it could, not to plow back into industry, but 
to keep on ice as a bulwark against future depression. 

The same shortsighted greed for profits is not confined to 
basic steel. Even small enterprises are infected with the dis- 
ease. Take the case of the garage mechanics’ strike against 
certain dealers in Detroit. The strike made headlines—mass 
picketing and public disturbance, none of which can be con- 
doned. But what were the issues? A 20 per cent raise, blared 
the headlines. And that is right; but now what are the under- 
lying facts? Out of every dollar entered under “labor costs” 
for repair jobs, the automobile dealers have been taking fifty 
cents as their profit. The mechanics have demanded sixty 
cents instead of fifty for themselves. They'll probably get it. 
But you may be sure the dealers will not be reduced to forty 
cents profit. They'll still get their fifty. The rest will be 
passed on to Detroit car owners getting repair work done— 
“rise in price due to increased labor costs, you know.” 

And yet the babble goes on, claiming that the desire and 
the demand of working men to have a living wage in their 
pay envelopes every week is the root cause of inflation. The 
next time you hear it, remember that 27 out of every 100 
families in this prosperous land of ours in order to keep 
afloat last year had to borrow. 

There may be those who resent the statement of these facts, 
who will dismiss it with the tag, “pro labor.” It is not pro 
labor. It is pro truth. It is pro justice. And unless these facts 
are harkened to, depression is bound to come. The unequal 
race of wages and prices cannot go on endlessly. When de- 
pression does come, then will come more regulation, govern- 
ment regulation. Price control. Planned economy. Govern- 
ment. ownership. For the world is too sick to withstand 
another American depression. 

Yet cash registers ring, profits swell, workingmen grow 
restive, on and on, up and up we go. So-called ‘free competi- 
tion fiddles while America burns. 


On and on, Up 
and Up We Go 
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" Acme 
A farmer explains to his son how unsilked corn ears have 
not been pollenated. Corn yield across the country has tum- 


bled. Another reason for upping European production. 





The President’s personal representative, Myron C. Taylor, 
with Pope Pius last month. All thinking men want the U. S. 
allied with the strongest moral force on earth to get peace. 
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International Photos 
Homeless tots in Tokyo greet bundles from Uncle Sam the 


way our youngsters welcome request packages from Santa 
Claus. We should try to keep such smiles on their faces. 











Acme 
The exchange of scholars among nations is a healthy brand 
of internationalism. Dr. Blalock, whose heart operation 
has saved many “blue babies,” left for England with wife. 





Architects discuss with U. N. Secretary General Lie the plans 
for the U. N. site. The League of Nations had beautiful 
buildings too. Those ruining the U. N. should remember. 





International photos 
U. S. Ambassador Dunn presents symbolic lump of coal to 


Italian Foreign Minister Sforza. The policy of aiding Italy 
is most important if only because of Communist hold there. 
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Good logic never walks hand in hand with bigotry. So in q 
country like ours where an astonishingly large number of 
people still look upon parochial schools as part of a Popish 
plot, it is not surprising that 
we run into some monstroys 
distortions of logic when we 
listen to a discussion involving 
the Catholic school system. To 
be logical about the matter, every liberty-loving American 
should look upon the Catholic school system as a glowing 
monument proclaiming our national love of freedom. That 
parents of a minority group like Catholics should be so jeal- 
ous of their right to send their children to schools of their 
own choosing, and should do so despite great expense to them. 
selves, ought to call forth three resounding cheers from people 
who claim to love the American way of life. But it doesn't, 
In a day when the first step taken by every totalitarian 
government is to control the education of its citizens com. 
pletely, we would normally expect that true lovers of dem, 
ocracy would applaud every measure aimed at encouraging 
a group of citizens to assert their freedom. But bigotry does 
some funny things to logic. ; 

In the early part of September, for example, a pamphlet 
published by the American Civil Liberties Union complained 
that freedom had received a setback during the past year, 
and averred that people like its members were entertaining 
a “justified scepticism concerning the immediate future of 
our democratic liberties as instruments of progress.”” Among 
the “major adverse tendencies” listed by the Union was the 
Supreme Court’s decision of Feb. 10, 1947, which approved 
the use of public funds to transport pupils to Catholic par- 
ochial schools. These professed defenders of liberty appar- 
ently see no incongruity in maintaining that the cause of 
liberty suffered a setback when a minority group were given 
aid which would enable them to exercise their liberty with 
less inconvenience to themselves. 

A week or two earlier, another shameful performance at 
the thirtieth annual convention of the American Federation 
of Teachers provided a sad reminder of how some liberals go 
suddenly overcautious and talk ridiculously when the paroch- 
ial school question comes up. It would be hard to find a more 
confused piece of pompous hokum than thest remarks of Col- 
umbia’s Dr. Childs, former chairman of the New York State 
Liberal Party: “Although our country,” he said, “is deeply 
committed to a common system of public schools open to all 
on equal terms, we have nevertheless, permitted certain pri- 
vate groups to organize schools for the education of their chil- 
dren, particularly where matters of religious belief and con- 
science have prompted some to desire such schools.” ‘Then he 
added, “I do not understand that, in making this arrange- 
ment, our country has ever abandoned its aspiration to have 
all its children enrolled in a common public school system. 
Certainly the granting of this special educational right to the 
church was never intended to abrogate the basic historical 
principle of the separation of church and state.” 

So private schools owe their existence to a benign permis 
sion of a tolerant state! And it is the state which grants the 
church a “special educational right!” Perhaps Dr. Childs 
could be forgiven for not knowing that the natural law con- 
fers upon parents the primary right and obligation to edu- 
cate their own children, but a man who appeals to history 
shouldn't have forgotten so unspeculative a truth as the fact 
that our Supreme Court unanimously recognized the priority 
of the parent’s right over the state’s right in matters of edu- 
cation. Another little historical fact pertinent to his ill-stated 
theory of American education is that private schools ante- 
dated the public school system in the United States by two or 
three generations. So they weren't just “permitted” to grow 
up as adjuncts of an established system. 


When Liberalism 
Has No Logie 
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HERE appears to be a campaign 

afoot to frighten the world until 
its teeth will chatter like castanets. In 
six words the campaign amounts to this: 
Too many people; too little food. 

Not that this idea is a shiny new devel- 
opment like the atom bomb or the Car 
of Tomorrow. It dates back well-nigh a 
century and a half to a young clergyman 
of the Church of England,, Thomas Mal- 
thus by name. In the year 1798, at the 
age of thirty-two, Malthus gave intellec- 
tual England the worst case of jitters 
since Cromwell, by publishing his pam- 
phlet entitled “An Essay on Principles 
of Population.” 

Malthus opined that human offspring 
tend to increase in a ratio of 2-4-8-16-32- 
64, under favorable conditions doubling 
about every twenty-five years; whereas 
food, he said, can only increase in the 
ratio of 2-3-4-5-6-7. Obviously, this spelled 
trouble, capital T. It meant that unless 
war and other catastrophes thinned out 
the population—or unless people married 
late and practiced rigid self-restraint, 
which Malthus urged—human numbers 
must eventually outstrip sustenance. Hav- 
ing an ingenious and logical mind, Mal- 
thus made such a compelling case that 
the hornets’ nest he stirred up has 
buzzed like Bob Burns’ bazooka from 
William Pitt’s day to ours. Malthus, who 
abhorred contraception, unwittingly gave 
to Margaret Sanger and modern birth 
control advocates an argumentative drum 
that they have beat the daylights out of 
ad nauseam ever since. 

Let me illustrate. Last fall a Mr. Guy 
Irving Burch, director of the Popula- 
tion Reference. Bureau, Washington, D. 
C., predicted that “the American level 
of living: and the traditional American 
institutions of freedom have a short life 
ahead of them.” Morever, “people now 
living may witness the fall of the Amer- 
ican Republic,” for the reason that “the 
United States is already exploiting its 
natural résources at a dangerous rate as 
regards to the future of its present pop- 
ulation of 140,000,000 (or even the fu- 
ture of a permanent population of 100,- 
000,000).” 

This not too subtle argument for the 
“planned” family of one or two, or as 
it frequently turns out, no children, has 
Malthusian roots. Of course, it is the 
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sort of fright talk that we have come to 
expect from Mr. Burch, knowing where 
he stands. If it stopped there, it would 
hardly merit reply. But last spring Mr. 
Milton S. Eisenhower, brother of “Ike” 
and president of Kansas State College, 
wrote in a national magazine; “Some- 
where in the world there are two acres 
of land that are keeping you alive... . 
Your two acres are not producing more 
food and fiber for you each year; they're 
producing less . . . in the corn belt, your 
two acres and mine are getting smaller. 

As things stand now every man’s 
two acres are producing less and less 
while more and more men arrive in the 
world to eat from them.” 

Mr. Eisenhower is a highly intelligent 
individual, who, as a past official of the 
Department of Agriculture, knows a 
thing or two about the nation’s land 
resources. But somehow, he makes some 
gosh-awful blunders in his article. And 
when fair-minded men come out with 
such balderdash, collected heaven knows 
where, it is high time to take a solid. look 
at the facts and to expose the fragile 
legs upon which the structure of fear 
which they seek to create actually rests. 

It might be well to begin by illustrat- 
ing the magnificent ease with which it 
is possible to leap to the conclusion that 
Mother Earth already has too big a 
brood. One argument goes: 

The world has only four billion acres 

of productive land; 

The world has over two billion people; 

This is less than two acres per person. 

But it takes two and a half acres per 

person to provide a nutritious diet. 

Ergo, the world has too many people. 

Ipsy-pipsy! as simple as that. 

This gem of logic, however, is pock- 
marked with several serious flaws. The 
world has now an estimated four billion 
acres of immediately arable cropland 
and plowable pasture. But there are ad- 


Soi control, not 
birth control, is the answer 
to those worried about too 


little land 


ditional billions of acres of grassland 
that are ideal for meat and dairy pro- 
duction. Instead of less than two acres 
of productive land per person there are 
probably close to four acres. 

Morever, there are huge areas on the 
globe, not now producing, which may 
eventually yield bountifully. The other 
day I visited an official of the Soil Con- 
servation Service in Washington. He had 
a large map on his wall. He pointed to- 
ward a big portion of Africa. “We don’t 
know much about that area,” he said. 
“We think the land ought to be pretty 
productive. But the jungle and the tsetse 
fly have kept it uninhabited.” 

As for the argument that two and a 
half acres per capita are required to pro- 
vide a decent diet, one might as well 
contend that two and avhalf bars of soap 
are required to take a bath. Everything 
depends on the yield. There is hardly a 
square rod of cultivated earth, whether 
in Togoland or your own back yard, 
that can not be made to produce in 
greater abundance. 

Just in passing, we had better con- 
sider the paradox that few more baff- 
ling problems could be visited upon our 
present-day world than that agriculture 
should suddenly find itself able to supply 
everyone with an adequate diet. Pro- 
duction would immediately so far out- 
strip purchasing power that farmers 
everywhere would be quickly bank- 
rupted, barring subsidization by their 
governments. Even at our current height 
of prosperity in the United States, if 
agriculture produced the equivalent of 
a nutritious diet for all our one hundred 
and forty millions, we should soon be 
confronted with surpluses dwarfing those 
of the thirties, like Mt. Everest dwarfs 
an African anthill. It’s crazy, but true. 

Finally, with respect to the world’s con- 
taining too many eaters, I should like to 
get on record the remark of Sir John Orr, 
first Director General of the United Na- 
tions Food and Agriculture Organiza- 
tion, that the trouble with crowded 


countries like India and China is not 
too many people but a backward econ- 
omy. 

It is fruitless, however, to discuss a 
question of this magnitude on a world 
basis. So I should like to restrict it to 
the relation between population and 
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agricultural productivity in the United 
States. 

Now, it occurs to me that too many 
Catholics, for much too long a time, 
have attempted to answer such Neo- 
Malthusians as Mr. Burch by following 
the well-known legal advice to “deny 
everything.” On the contrary, we should 
admit everything—everything that is 
true. We should admit, first, that this 
nation has been running through its 
land resources at an appalling rate. We 
should have no patience with foolhardy 
optimists who go through life, head in 
air, blithely assuming that the lockers 
of science contain miracles enough to 
bail us out of any difficulty. And my 
own particular delight is to prick the 
bubble of blind presumption of those 
whose philosophy is “God will provide” 
regardless of human prodigality. 

The Almighty has made man respon- 
sible for his actions. As for science, it 
is not quite the miracle worker we some- 
times imagine. Science, for instance, 
would be hard put to create a few bil- 
lion tons of topsoil, and it is topsoil 
upon which your and my food supply 
depends. 

To illustrate, if we plant corn on a 
certain type of land in Indiana where 
the topsoil is a foot thick, we may get 
seventy bushels per acre. Plant it on the 
same kind of land where topsoil is only 
two inches thick, and we may get thirty 
bushels. But where topsoil is practically 
gone, and we are growing our corn in 
subsoil, we'll be lucky to harvest a bushel 
per acre. So we must have topsoil, or we 
don’t eat. Now the principal ways in 
which topsoil is lost are by erosion and 
depletion. Erosion occurs when we plow 
the land and allow rain and wind to 
wash and carry soil away. Depletion is 
exhaustion of the soil’s organic matter 
by failure to put back in what our crops 
take out. 


So far we have squandered topsoil as 
though it were, in truth, “dirt cheap.” 
And it is this fact that gives force to 
the Neo-Malthusian contention. 

A century and a half ago, the top soil 
covering the agricultural United States 
averaged about nine inches in depth. 
Nature had worked millions of years 
preparing it, had blanketed it with pro- 
tecting grass and trees. But look at it 
now! Average depth, six inches. Some 
places, none left at all. All this in a 
hundred and fifty years, a mere tick of 
the clock in comparison with the age of 
the continent. 


CENTURY and a half ago, we had 

five hundred and fifty million vir- 
gin acres of good productive cropland. 
Here’s what has happened to it: 

A hundred million acres are no 
longer fit for cultivation. 

Another hundred million acres are 
in critical condition. 

A third hundred million acres are 
in serious condition. 

Another hundred and fifty million 
acres are subject to erosion in some 
degree. 

Of our stupendous soil bank account 
of five hundred and fifty million acres, 
only about one hundred million acres 
now in crops are not in danger. Our 
land is sick! 

In addition, we have seriously in- 
jured 300 million acres of grazing, forest, 
and other land in farms, so that their 
productivity is lessened. 

For a hundred and fifty years we slept, 
while our soil blew out to sea and rode 
the creeks and rivers to the Gulf and 
the two oceans. We did not wake until 


the bill for continued neglect was pre-° 


sented in the form of the dust storms 
and the Dust Bowl. Only then, as a na- 
tion, did we begin to guard our precious 
heritage. 
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While the amount of land used for cultivated crops remains approximately the 
same, the productivity of this land can be increased by better land management 
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So let us not be quick to shrug off 
the dire predictions of those who warn 
against continuing soil waste. Look at 
the map of the world for an object les. 
son in the rise and fall of nations: Egypt 
—Babylon—Greece—Rome—China. The 
Romans denuded the forests, and the 
northern shores of the Mediterranean 
could then no longer feed, clothe, and 
shelter those who dwelt there. In Yugo. 
slavia today, the shore lands stand bar. 
ren because rain constantly washes away 
the unprotected soil. Over the site where 
Corinth once flourished, dirt and other 
accumulations are piled forty feet high- 
dirt washed down from the hillsides 
where most of the vegetation that would 
have held the soil had been removed, 

Is it so inconceivable that our United 
States, like Egypt, Babylon, Greece, and 
Rome, will also stand or fall largely 
upon the basis of the care or neglect 
of our land? 

Our population is growing; our acres 
are shrinking. This we must honestly 
face. But this does most emphatically 
not mean that we must be deluded by 
the booby-trap logic that sees in our 
sick soil an arguement for placing a ceil- 
ing on population. The only argument 
here is the argument for taking care of 
our land. If a man gambles his wages 
away so that he can not support a 
family, which should he say: “I will not 
have children” or “I will stop gambling”? 

Of course, the planned parenthood 
clique would call this analogy unsound. 
They would contend, as Mr. Burch 
does, that we do not have enough good 
land left to.support even our present 
population. And it is right here that 
we can bring out our hammers and 
nail their hides to the wall. We can 
do it on the testimony of no less than 
the Secretary of Agriculture. Here is 
what Mr. Clinton P. Anderson said 
on June 3, 1947: 

“We have left in the United States 
about four hundred and sixty million 
acres of good cropland. This includes 
all the good land now under the plow 
that is suitable for continued cultiva- 
tion. It includes also about a hundred 
million acres that need clearing, drain- 
age, irrigation, or other improvements. 
It does not include range, forest, and 
pasture land. 

“In other words,” Mr. Anderson con- 
tinued, “not counting our range and 
pasture, we have about three and a third 
acres of good cropland per person. If, 
as seems likely, sometime in this twen- 
tieth century our population levels off 
at one hundred and sixty or one hun- 
dred and seventy millions, we shall then 
have about two and three-quarters acres 
of cropland per person in the United 
States. 

“With our increasing yields per acre, 
plus the four hundred and seventy-five 
million acres of range and pasture, this 
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During the 1935 drought and dust storms, soil drifts up to six feet deep 
surrounded these barns in the Dust Bowl. In 1937 emergency cover crop 
planting of cane and sudan grass produced the transformation seen below. 
This paved the way for reclaiming the land for further productive farming 
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is enough land to provide our people 
with the best diet any nation has ever 
enjoyed—on one condition—that we keep 
it safe from erosion and depletion.” 

How Mr. Burch can square the testi- 
mony of the Secretary with his predic- 
tion that the American level of living 
has but a short existence ahead is in- 
comprehensible. And how Mr. Eisen- 
hower can balance Mr. Anderson’s ref- 
erence to increasing yields with his re- 
mark that our acres are producing less 
and less is equally mysterious. 

On the contrary we have been, and 
are, in the midst of an agricultural revo- 
lution. This is evident from the war and 
postwar record. With fewer farms than 
before the war, with a 10 per cent de- 
dine in the number of farm workers, 
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with too little new machinery, with not 
even enough: parts to make adequate 
repairs on old, dilapidated machinery, 
with a scarcity of supplies, materials, and 
equipment, farmers nevertheless stepped 
up production more than one-third dur- 
ing the war. 

In the last forty years productivity 
of agricultural workers has doubled. 
This is due to many factors. Constant 
research in new crop varieties, such as 
hybrid corn, is an example. During the 
war, half a century of research paid off. 
On the same land and with the same 
effort that used to produce only four 
ears of corn, farmers, using hybrid seed, 
grew five and six ears. 

Farm machinery is a factor. Fifteen 
years ago there were less than a mil- 


lion tractors on farms. By 1950, it is esti- 
mated, there will be two and a half 
million. 

Better farming practices have in- 
creased yields. We have applied the 
principle of selective service to the land, 
using every acre for the purpose best 
suited to it. We have made more liberal 
applications of fertilizer, lime, and super- 
phosphate. At present only a small pro- 
portion of all farm land is covered by 
complete ~soil and water conservation 
treatment. On these acres yields have 
increased an average of at least 20 per 
cent. 

Add it all up and the total is a tre- 
mendous increase in the ability of Amer- 
ican agriculture to produce food and 
fiber. One estimate of the Bureau of 
Agricultural Economics had it that by 
the early 1950’s we could, if necessary, 
have fed about two and a half times 
as many persons as we actually did feed 
in 1943. This, of course, would have 
been under an all-out effort; it would 
have entailed changes in eating habits 
and concentration on food production 
at the expense of certain other farm 
commodities. But it does reveal the 
enormous capacity our modern agri- 
cultural plant possesses. 

Now I should not blame you if you 
were to tell me that this article is in 
apparent contradiction of itself. On the 
one hand, we stress the great necessity 
of conserving our land, while on the 
other we emphasize that same_land’s 
bountiful productivity. The contradic- 
tion is only apparent, not real. Our pro- 
ductive capacity is still rising, yes. But 
we are still losing by erosion the pro- 
ductive equivalent of half a_ million 
acres a year. It is like a man carrying 
up a ladder a weight that grows half a 
pound heavier with every rung he 
climbs. He may ascend a long time, but 
eventually he will be able to lift the 
weight no farther. Then, if the load still 
becomes every few seconds a half pound 
heavier, disaster must result. 

So, too, we must put an end to the 
constantly increasing weight of erosion 
and depletion which our land is forced 
to carry. Under our national conserva- 
tion programs a good beginning has 
been made. But it is only that, a begin- 
ning, and the remainder of the job is 
from five to ten times the size of that 
already accomplished. 

Only one thing is necessary to assure 
continued food production in the United 
States adequate to any conceivable de- 
mand. That one thing is not a ceiling 
on population, not a ban on babies, 
not a bar to immigration. It is reason- 
able care of the land endowment that 
God gave America. 

Let no Neo-Malthusian say our nation 
has too many mouths to feed. We have 
only to feed and guard our soil, and our 
soil will continue to feed and guard us. 
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Red 


By GROVER ABLES 





HE new building where the monks 

lived bulked large and white on the 
hill above. William at the foot of the 
hill shrank small and dark. 

It was the Feast of St. Bartholomew, 
Apostle, but William didn’t know it was 
any feast at all. He did know that he 
was hungry, that the toe he had stubbed 
on a rock hurt, and that gnats were 
making black clouds around his hot, 
brown face. 

But these minor annoyances were 
swallowed up in fear—fear of climbing 
the hill and facing one of the white- 
robed men he could see moving about 
up there on mysterious errands. 

When they had first come down to 
Georgia last spring, rumor said they 
were Ku Klux, for didn’t they wear long 
white robes? His mammy said they 
weren't, but even the thought that they 
might be was enough to scare a body. 

But when your mammy tells you to 
do something, you’ve got to mind her. 
William forced each bare, black foot. to 
take its place in front of the other on 
the red clay road leading up to the 
building. At every short step his heart 
pounded harder, his knees trembled a 
little more inside his clean overalls, and 
his hands hunted somewhere to put 
themselves, without finding it. 

Too soon he stood at a gate, by the 
side of which was a post with a bell on 
top. Two signs were on the post; one 
said ORA ET LABORA, and the other said 
PLEASE RING BELL. He didn’t know what 
the first one meant, but he could read 
the second—and when signs said some- 
thing, that’s what you must do. So he 
reached up and gave the cord a feeble 
jerk. 

When William saw the man in white 
approach him, he was too full of an un- 
conscious wonder that a summons of his 
has been heeded to be too much scared, 
especially as this man was smiling in 
what looked like a friendly way. He 
looked funny, with all his hair gone 
except a ring around his head like a 

hoop, but when he spoke he was polite. 
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“Good morning,” he said. 

“Mah name William,” the visitor be- 
gan, as his mammy had told him to. Tell 
them your name like somebody with 
raising. Don’t just stand dumb. 

“That's a very fine name, to be sure,” 
the man said. “I am Father Celestus, 
the guestmaster.” 

“Is you de bossman?” William’s voice 
took on a little shriller note, for this 
was important to find out. Don’t waste 
time with nobody but the bossman—the 
hired help can’t tell you nothing. 

“No,” replied the man. “I only meet 
visitors like yourse]f and see after their 
wants.” 

William felt easier at that. “Ah guess 
you is sorter lak a butler.” 

“Something like that,” agreed the 
man, with a twinkle in his eye. 

“Ah use’ t’ have a uncle dat butlered,” 
hazarded William. “He wear a white 
coat an’ a black tie an’ black breeches.” 
He glanced at the man’s clothing, but 
without looking long enough to be ill- 
mannered. 

“They have different styles in differ- 
ent places,” the butler said. “What does 
your uncle do now?” 

“He daid,” explained William briefly. 
It would be hard for his mammy to get 
along now without the money order 
every month, especially when she had 
to take doctor’s medicine. Of course he 
was nine, and helped his mammy and 
Jumbo and Marcilee and Petro a good 
bit. But not as much as Uncle Henry. 

William wanted to tell the butler 
about how hard it was to find money to 
buy meal and syrup and cough medi- 
cine, and ask him why God didn’t do 
something about it, especially after his 
mammy prayed so hard. But he didn’t 
quite know how to begin, and besides 


One sign said: Ora et 
labora. The other said: Please 
ring the bell 





peginnin§ 


he must do what his mammy sent him 





to do and get back home. Miser 
“Ah wants t’ see de bossman,” he “He be 
stated, with some dignity. embe 
The butler considered, as his Uncle eit 
Henry would have done. “He is very a "3 a 
busy and does not like to be disturbed JY ho a 
unless it is absolutely necessary. If you “You'r 
would tell me what you want, maybe | ur job,” 
could do just as well.” “Yassu 
“Ah don’t ‘spec’ you could,” insisted inows A 
William. “Mah mammy say fo’ me t’ see fast. See 
de bossman.” sh ever 
The butler hesitated only a moment * Willia 
longer. “I think it can be arranged,” he ried on 
said. “But it will be some time before he ay did 
is free. In the meantime, maybe youd Louisvil 
like to eat something.” “Yes, 
His stomach gave an eager jump of as- “Dat’: 
sent, but William protested weakly, for § ,, will 
manners, “Ah ain’t t say hongry. Ah §f ie p 
wouldn’t want you all t’ cook up nothin’ “ld 
jest fo’ me.” hossmat 
“I’m sure we can find something with- “You 
out too much trouble,” the butler as ff ume . 
sured him. givin’ | 
The dark bread, the white cheese, the . 





scrambled eggs, the rich sweet milk, the 
yellow butter, and the fig preserves all 
mixed themselves in William’s contented 
stomach, and he began having trouble 
holding his head up and keeping his 
eyes focused on the rhythmic movements 
of his companion as he cleared away 
the polished dishes. William jerked him- 
self erect with an effort. 

“Ah could wash de dishes,” he offered. 

“Just keep your seat,” said the butler, 
as polite as if he had been raised in 
Georgia. “The brother will be glad to 
wash them. It gives him a chance to 
practice the motto you saw on the bell 
post. ORA ET LABORA—Pray and Work.’ 
Did you notice the sign?” 

William again started up, blinking his 
eyes to’ show he had been listening. 
“Yassuh, Ah seen it,” he said. “It say 
PLEASE RING BELL.” : 

The butler smiled. “Maybe you'd like 
to take a short nap after your dinner?” 

William shook his head regretfully. 
“Ah’s a little sleepy,” he admitted. “But 
ah better talk t’ de bossman now if he 
ain’t too busy.” 

William followed him down a long 
hall, along a smaller corridor, and up — 
to a door. The butler tapped gently, — 
turned the knob, and left William ~ 
standing alone before another man in i 
white who looked down at him so keen ~ 
he knew this was the bossman. : 

“How do you do, William?” he said. ~ 
“Father Celestus said you wanted me.” — 

“Mammy sent me,” said William, a ~ 
little trembly now that his task was at — 
hand, but speaking up plain. “She feel 
sorter bad an’ couldn’t come herself.” 

“I’m sorry she’s sick,” the bossman said 
kindly. “Is she very badly off?” 

“She cough a lot,” William confided, 
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beginning to feel more at ease now. “She 
ain't wash so good no mo’.” 

“Where is your father?” he asked. 

“He been daid so long I don’t hardly 
rmember him,” said William, matter- 
offactly. “But pretty soon Ah aims t’ git 
me a job an’ look a’ter Mammy an’ 
umbo an’ Marcilee an’ Petro mahself.” 

“You're pretty young to have a regu- 
lar job,” the bossman said. 

“Yassuh,” assented William. “Ah 
jnows Ah is. But Ah gits old powerful 
fast. Seem lak I gits old dis year faster’n 
Ah ever has.” 

William paused to swallow and hur- 
tied on to finish his errand. “Mammy 
ay didn’t you all come down here from 
Louisville?” 

“Yes, we did.” 

“Dat’s what Uncle Henry say,” went 
on William. “He use’ t’ butler in Louis- 
ville. Does you remember him?” 

“I don’t believe I do offhand,” the 
bossman smiled. 

“You don’t!” William exclaimed with 
sme surprise. “Don’t you remember 
givin’ him a place t’ sleep and somet’in’ 
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t’ eat when he first git t’ Louisville, befo’ 
he git a job butlerin’?” 

“Well,” said the bossman hesitantly, 
“I might recall him later—” 

“Anyhow,” William hurried along, 
“he use’ t’ send Mammy money a’ter 
Pappy die. But last week we gits de last 
letter he writ an’ de last money he gwine 
send. He die de next day.” William swal- 
lowed again. “He pretty old,” he added, 
by way of apology. 

“My dear boy—” the bossman began 
gently, but William wanted to finish 
what he had to say so bad that he inter- 
rupted without knowing it. 

“He told us lots o’ times how good 
you all was t’ him,” he continued swiftly. 
“But Mammy’s sick an’ didn’t feel lak 
comin’, an’ dat’s why Ah’s here.” 

The bossman looked down at him 
pretty sad. “I’m glad you came to see 
us, William,” he said. “You’re welcome 
any time, and there'll always be some- 
thing for you to eat if you're hungry. 
But I can’t give you any money—we’re 
poor ourselves, you know.” 

William lifted his narrow shoulders 


another inch. “Mah Uncle Henry say 
you all ain’t got nothin’ o’ yo’ own,” he 
said, a little stiffly. “Ah ain’t here beg- 
gin’. Mammy say fo’ me t’ show you dis 
letter, an’ give you what's in it.” He ex- 
tended the bossman a crumpled envel- 
ope and started for the door. With his 
hand on the knob, he remembered his 
manners and turned. “Ah thanks you fo’ 
de dinner,” he said formally. “An’ now 
Ah’s got t’ git home.” 

But the bossman’s hand trembled a 
little as he looked at the rough scrawl of 
the letter, and his face turned as pale as 
his robe. “Wait, William!” he called, 
almost pleading. 

William waited as the bossman read 
the letter his mammy had got from 
Uncle Henry last week-the last letter 
they would get from him: 


Dear Sister: 

I am ritin this to tell you I am 
well and hope you are the same. 
Except my side has been painin me 


“It look lak Ged sorter slow when we asks 
im fo’ somet’in’. Dat’s His business” 








some but nothin to worry about. 
The munks that live here was good 
to me when I first come here and 
didnt have a job and some of them 
has moved rite close to where you 
live. I guess youve seen them. Ive 
been meanin to pay them back for 
what they done for me but look like 
it tuk about all I could make. But 
they will have a hard time gettin 
started off down there, and I wish 
you would do me the favor of hand- 
in them this extra fifty dollars I am 
sendin this time in passin and tell 
them much obliged. Well, as this 
is all I can think~of to write I will 
close hopin your cof is better. 
Your brother, 
Henry. 


The bossman took the folded bills 
trom the envelope and looked at them, 
and then put them down carefully on 
his desk. Then he reached for a big 
handkerchief from under his robe and 
blew his nose several times, which 
showed he was well raised, as you 
shouldn’t use your sleeve. Then he 
dropped to the floor on his knees, and 
William thought he was going to pray 
like the preacher did at meeting, but he 
didn’t say anything out loud. William 
guessed he was thanking God for the 
money, which was what you should do 
when you get any. 

He wondered why the bossman hit his 
chest three times with his hand, and 
thought maybe he was trying to lonsen 
up his cold, as he seemed to have to use 
his handkerchief a lot. William knew 
the bossman was sorry he hadn’t under- 
stood about why William had come, and 
William was sorry the bossman had a 
bad cold. 

When the bossman got up from 
thanking God, William said, “Mammy 
fixes stuff t’ rub on us when we gits a 
bad cold. Does you want t’ know how t’ 
fix it?” 

“Y'd—I'd certainly appreciate it, Wil- 
liam,” the bossman said, in a sort of 
choked voice. 

“You takes goose grease,” said Wil- 
liam, “an’ you puts it on de stove an’ 
hot it up, an’ you takes red pepper dats 
been a-dryin’ on de rafters an’ crumble 
a heap o’ dat in de goose grease, an’ you 
let's it cook a purty good while, an’ you 
pours off de grease, an’ dats what you 
rubs on.” He thought for a minute. “It’s 
good fo’ a bad cold, but it sho’ do burn. 
\h wonders why it is dat jest goose 
grease by itself don’t he’p a bad cold 
none, an’ you gots t’ have red pepper in 
it?” He shook his head at the problem. 

The bossman laughed a litgle shakily. 
Men have asked themselves that ques- 
tion in different ways since the begin- 
ning of history,” he said, more to himself 
than to William. “Maybe the best an- 
swer is that, unpleasant as red pepper 
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is, we all know we need it sometimes 
and feel a certain joy at its smart.” The 
bossman nodded his head. “Yes, we all 
need red pepper.” 

“Yassuh,” William agreed politely, 
used to hearing grown folks talk fool- 
ish. “Ah gots t’ go home now.” 

“Would you ask your mother to pray 
for me, William?” the bossman asked 
him. “And will you pray for me too? I 
need it very badly.” 

“Sho’,” William agreed. “But Ah 
wouldn’t want you all t' ‘spec’ too much 
outen it—not right soon, nohow. It look 
Jak God sorter slow when we asks Him 
fo’ somet'in’. Dat’s His business,” he 
added loyally, “but Ah jest thought Ah’d 
tell you.” 

The bossman bent down till his head 
was level with William's, and his voice 





“Is you de bossman?” William asked. 


was very solemn as he said, “William, it 
is very hard for us to understand about 
prayer, but I want you to believe me 
when I say that God is never slow an- 
swering our prayers—we are only slow 
sometimes in seeing that they have been 
answered. And even the best of us forget 
sometimes that prayer is often answered 
through the work of men. 

“I needed to talk to you today—very 
badly—but I couldn’t have done it if 
you hadn't come. I didn’t even know I 
needed to talk to you, but God knew it 
and sent you. You helped God answer 
a prayer of mine which I had even been 
too ignorant to pray. Do you under- 
stand?” 

“Yassuh,” William spoke doubtfully. 

“The thing to remember is that if 
you pray every day for the things you 
need, and then work as hard as you can 
yourself, God will either give you what 
you ask for or something much better.” 

“Too bad you cain’t jest pray an’ not 
have t’ work,” William said a little 
ruefully. 

“You will find that work is prayer,” 
the bossman went on. “After all, what 
is this money your -Uncle Henry sent 
but prayers of thanks for the little hos- 





pitality we gave him? And money repre. 
sents work done, so that this money js 
your Uncle Henry’s work changed into 
a prayer of thanksgiving. And by the 
way, William,” the bossman’s voice be 
came conversational, “I’ve just remem. 
bered your Uncle Henry. He didn't 
owe us any money.” 

“Suh!” said William. “He say he did.” 

“Well, he—he didn’t owe us as much 
as he thought he did, and he paid us 
back—more than he realized, I assure 
you he didn’t owe us a penny when he 
died, and you can give this back to your 
mother.” He held out the money to 
William. 

“Well Ah’ll be dawg!” exclaimed Wil. 
liam. “Ain’t dat somet’n’!” He looked at 
the notes with glistening eye, thinking 
how glad his mammy would be. “Dis'll 
buy a heap o’ stuff t’ eat!” 

This money—now is. mammy’s. It 
used to be Uncle Henry’s. Then it was 
the bossman’s. How was it that now it 
was in his hands? Did God have any- 
thing to do with it? William’s mind 
struggled with its unaccustomed effort 
to fathom the ways of God with man. 
Suddenly a gleam of understanding 
penetrated his thoughts, and he looked 
up at the bossman with a certain eye. 

“Ah knows what you meant by sayin’ 
‘pray an’ work.’ As soon as you all give 
Uncle Henry somet’n’ t’ eat, God set 
aside dis money fo’ Mammy, didn’t He?” 

“I believe He did, William,” the boss- 
man said. 

“But if she hadn’t done some prayin’, 
and Uncle Henry hadn’t done some 
workin’, she might not got it.” 

So clear was the whole thing in Wil- 
liam’s mind that he could see almost 
well enough to explain just how things 
were going to be better at home, and 
his mammy get well, and he get work 
to help her. 

“*Pray an’ work,’” William repeated, 
digesting this new philosophy. “Dat’s a 
good thing t’ remember. Look lak dat'd 
be good t’ go on a sign at de gate.” 

“It would indeed,” the bossman said. 
“I'll look into it.” And he smiled, but 
not derisively. 

“You'll come back again soon, won't 
you, William, and let me hear from 
your mother?” The bossman followed 
William to the door. 

“Ah sho’ will,” William grinned wide- 
ly. As he stood in the doorway, he hesi- 
tated, trying to put a thought into words. 

“Ah jest happen t’ think about dat 
red pepper,” he spoke slowly. “It ain't 
no worry about goose grease havin’ t’ 
have red pepper in it. De good part is 
dat dey’s got t’ mix goose grease wid de 
pepper.” 

Next morning in chapter, the startled 
monks heard their abbot begin his 
homily, “My children, I should like to 
speak to you for a little while about 
goose grease and red pepper. . . .” 
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The Marshall Plan Is Not Enough 


UROPE is the central battleground 

in the present struggle between 
Christianity and the Soviet revolution. 
The question who eventually wins this 
gigantic contest for the souls and bodies 
of Europeans, will determine the sur- 
vival of our civilization. 

All Western attempts to stem the So- 
viet tide were heretofore inadequate. 
Including the Truman Doctrine and the 
Marshall Plan, they all seem intended 
to rescue what is still left of independent 
Europe, her western part, rather than to 
try carrying the ball into enemy grounds 
and reclaim all of Europe for Chris- 
tianity. All these measures are merely 
defensive, and no battle in history, po- 
litical or military, was ever won without 
resorting to attack. 

The problem of saving Europe as a 
free and self-governing continent within 
Western civilization is not only the mat- 
ter of preserving its spiritual and ma- 
terial riches for humanity, but above all 
else the question of elementary security 
for the rest of the world. History has 
proved many times that Europe, the 
cradle of Christianity and of our civiliza- 
tion, is the key to the control of the 
globe. It has shown that any large pow- 
er that would succeed in controlling the 
whole of Europe can seek to rule the 
world. 

But what seems often to be forgotten 
by many is that Europe is one geogra- 
phical, historical, cultural, and religious 
entity, which divided and partitioned 
must die. The common bond that unites 
all Europeans is their heritage of West- 
ern civilization. This civilization rests on 
two pillars: one, Christianity with its 
center in Rome, and the other, ancient 
Greek-Roman culture. This is the com- 
mon denominator for what can be 
termed the European community. This 
community has very definite characteris- 
tics and very definite boundaries. 

It extends from the Atlantic Ocean 
to the frontiers of Russia. Countries bor- 
dering Russia, as Finland, Lithuania, 
Poland, etc., are the easternmost out- 
posts of Europe and her civilization. 
The last reaches of the Gothic cathedrals 
and baroque churches are here, and this 
is where freedom and democracy in the 
traditions and consciousness of the peo- 
ple end. This is Europe’s boundary 
with Eurasia. 

East of that dividing line despotism 
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By THE OBSERVER 


always flourished, and the very word 
freedom was forbidden, as it is today. 
This is the Tartar-Byzantine and now 
Soviet world, completely alien to Euro- 
peans. No deep search into history is 
necessary to realize this; the architecture 
of towns and villages tells it. Indeed, 
there is much more similarity between 
such eastern European cities as Helsinki, 
Wilno, or Lwow and the remote capi- 
tals of Paris or Rome, than there is be- 
tween them and the nearest Russian 
town right across the border. 

The indivisibility of Europe as one 
body was recognized by all empires and 
rulers throughout the ages. Ancient 
Rome, the Holy Roman Empire, and 
above all else the Catholic Church saw 
in Europe one indivisible family. Even 
such enemies of European civilization as 
Hitler and Stalin proved to be fully 
aware of it. Hitler knew that he could 
not control half of Europe successfully, 
and in order to win his battle he had to 
take Europe both from the east and 
west. Stalin also knows very clearly that 
his present control of Central and East- 
ern Europe is merely a stepping stone 
toward the eventual domination of the 
whole continent. His weapons are direct 
conquest and Communist fifth columns. 

Strangely enough only the democratic 
Western powers show little understand- 
ing of these realities. Western disregard 
for them and indifference toward the 
problems of Europe’s Eastern outposts, 
have cost them two world wars already. 
Yet they seem not to have learned, for 
in the middle of World War II came the 
worst mistakes in Western diplomacy to- 
ward Europe ever recorded in history. 
In a climax of defiance of European 
geography, culture, and history, the Big 
Three at Teheran, Yalta, and Potsdam 
concluded that Europe is like a tender- 
loin that can be cut in slices at will, 
They performed a cruel surgical opera- 
tion on the continent, establishing a 
dividing line between East and West in 
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the center of Europe, across her living 
body. For the first time in history, Eura- 
sia was invited to swallow and destroy 
half of Europe’s ancient lands and en- 
slave their populations. The larder and 
central area of the continent surrendered 
to Russia is now being turned into a 
formidable Soviet stronghold directed 
against the West. 

The tragic picture of Europe today 
would seem convincing enough to show 
what disastrous consequences the Roose- 
velt-Churchill-Stalin pacts brought for 
humanity. These agreements seem, nev- 
ertheless, still to remain largely the 
foundations of official Western diplo- 
macy. It looks as if at the bottom of 
their hearts, many American and British 
statesmen would be perfectly satisfied, 
if at the price of sacrificing Central and 
Eastern Europe to Russia, they could 
only insure the western part of the con- 
tinent and “contain” the Soviet Union 
within the Yalta-permitted zone. What 
is still worse, some of them honestly 
seem to think that this is feasible. 

Only when the aggressive Soviet tries 
to make inroads into the western zone 
or to threaten it directly do the democra- 
cies begin to get alarmed and the exist- 
ence of Europe as a whole come back 
to their minds. This is a political Magi- 
not Line mentality which is equally 
important in solving international prob- 
lems as was the 1940 French military 
defense system in saving France from 
the Nazi Blitzkrieg. 

It constitutes the weakness behind 
both the Truman Doctrine and the Mar- 
shall Plan. Due to their purely defensive 
character, neither of these plans can be 
considered as an adequate solution. 

The Truman Doctrine, once hailed as 
a program for the whole of Europe and 
an American promise of support to all 
nations fighting for liberty, was in the 
end reduced to American protection of 
a few strategic centers on Europe's peri- 
pheries, such as Greece and Turkey. 

The same can be said about the Mar- 
shall Plan. Although presented as a pro- 
gram of economic unification of Europe, 
it ended by being what, under the 
circumstances, was all it could be: 
American help for Western Europe to 
save it from Soviet conquest. The plan 
seems to have either disregarded the 
existence of a political war in Europe 
or to have expected that economic unity 
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could be established in spite of it. This 
is, of course, impossible. 

Without a political challenge to Soviet 
domination over half of. Europe, no 
plan, economic or otherwise, can accom- 
plish anything real. The source of Eu- 
rope’s tragedy is her spiritual and politi- 
cal division. Economic chaos and misery 
are just the consequences and not the 
origin of the trouble. They are mere 
symptoms of a disease that is eating up 
Europe’s mutilated body, To make the 
symptoms disappear, the disease must 
first be cured and an attempt made to 
break the chains that strangle Europe’s 
life. 

The Communist refusal to play ball 
with the Marshall Plan and the launch- 
ing by Russia of the Molotov Plan as 
an answer to it accomplished one thing. 
They accentuated once again the divi- 
sion of Europe into two hostile camps: 
one, the Western, permitted to enjoy 
the benefits of the Marshall Plan, and 
the other, the Eastern, forced to’ slave 
under the Molotov Plan of economic 
exploitation for Russia. In fact not 
much new was added, since these are 
just fresh labels for the old partition of 
the continent. 

In the economic field, the Marshall 
Plan, as advantageous to Western Eu- 
rope as it is, will in reality be an Ameri- 
can crutch to compensate Europe’s west- 
ern territories for the surrender of her 
eastern areas to Russia, and the help 
contained in the plan will be a substi- 
tute for the loss of Europe’s richest lands 
to the Soviets. Having failed to pierce 
the Iron Curtain, the Marshall Plan be- 
came one more half-measure intended 
only to hold the line. 

Some people may say that, although 
this is true, nothing can be done about 
it, and that to remove the partition of 
Europe and free all her people, war with 
Russia is necessary. This assertion is 
hardly legitimate, as long as no effort 
was made to obtain this goal with politi- 
cal methods. War is always the result of 
a faulty and weak policy; it can often 
be prevented by a sound and courageous 
one. 

But the Western world seems still to 
be paralyzed, seems still to believe that 
holding the line is all that it can do. A 
decision to defend the present posses- 
sions is considered an act of heroism by 
itself. On the other hand, there is Rus- 
sia, the only country today that is on 
the offensive, that makes an open bid to 
unite the whole of Europe, but under 
Communist banners. Once all of Europe 
is won for Soviet “democracy,” Euro- 
pean Communists say, it will become a 
Federation of Soviet Republics, without 
national squabbles, customs boundaries, 
etc.—just a happy Stalinist family. Short 
of war, is there any adequate democratic 
antidote to this wooing of Europeans 
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disillusioned by Soviet propaganda? 

No one seems to have thought as yet 
that perhaps the best way to save West- 
ern Europe is to turn to the offensive 
and try to reclaim Central and Eastern 
Europe for democracy. Abandoning Po- 
land or Hungary to Soviet control will 
certainly not weaken the Communist in- 
fluence in France or Italy. Quite the 
contrary. But a political showdown with 
Russia over countries, which as a fruit 
of Yalta she now considers as her own, 
could shake the foundations of the 
whole Soviet hold in Europe. 

The Marshall Plan is splendid as far 
as it goes. But it could be much more 
effective if its original goal to unite Eu- 
rope- economically were re-emphasized 
by an announcement that the United 
States does npt consider the Soviet bloc’s 
refusal to participate in the plan as a 
decision coming from the people con- 
cerned, but merely as another Commu- 
nist trick to exploit these nations. Fur- 
thermore, since the plan wants to help 
the populations of Europe and not the 
tyrants who oppress them, the share of 
American help destined for Central and 
Eastern Europe will be earmarked for 
those countries and kept under trustee- 
ship until they are free again. 


HERE are various methods of offen- 

sive. What is necessary is a decision 
to start one. In answer to Soviet efforts 
to unite Europe under Communism, the 
United States could launch a powerful 
campaign for a free and united Europe 
within Western civilization. The pattern 
for such a constructive and -positive 
policy with regard to Europe was estab- 
lished long ago in the early part of the 
past war. At a time when the fear of 
offending Russia was not the dominating 
factor in democratic foreign policy, lib- 
eration of the whole of Europe was the 
avowed goal. The Atlantic Charter was 
the moral code and expression of this 
program. Long forgotten, this program 
could be revived again. 


In those days, plans of regional and 
more advanced European federations 
were being discussed by leading demo. 
cratic statesmen, with an ultimate objec. 
tive of a United States of Europe. These 
plans enjoyed the warm support of 
American public opinion. In Great Brit. 
ain, Mr. Winston Churchill himself—one 
of the signatories of Teheran and Yalta 
and the one who later used so. much 
pressure on the Poles to surrender to 
Russia on the eve of Teheran—in .1943 
proclaimed his project of a Council of 
Europe which included all the conti- 
nent. Hopes were cherished that states. 
men during World War II would emu- 
late those of World War I by taking one 
step further and substituting President 
Wilson’s call for “self-determination of 
nations” by the goal of “federations of 
nations.” 

The idea of federation was not new 
to Europeans. The best and most ad- 
vanced democracy in Europe, Switzer- 
land, is a federation. Poland, Lithuania, 
and Ruthenia lived in happiness for 
many centuries in a system of federation 
called then the Commonwealth. The old 
Austro-Hungarian Empire was in a way 
also a federation. And immediately after 
liberation in 1918, Poland tried to re- 
create the historic federation ties with 
Lithuania and the Ukraine (old Ru- 
thenia). Unfavorable conditions, and es- 
pecially the Soviet invasion of 1920, 
which frustrated all chances of a free 
Ukraine and threatened Poland’s own 
life, shattered all those plans tem- 
porarily. . 

The goal of federation resumed new 
vigor in Central and Eastern Europe 
during World War II. Taught by the 
tragic experience of Nazi and Soviet con- 
quests, people of that area became in- 
creasingly aware of the necessity to 
unite. They worked toward a regional 
federation with their neighboring coun- 
tries, both in the underground at home 
and in exile. Negotiations in this field 
were co-ordinated with other, more gen- 
eral, discussions on the future recon- 
struction of Europe. 

In 1943 the Central European Insti- 
tute was formed in Warsaw when it was 
under Nazi occupation. Working under- 
ground, beneath the very noses of the 
Gestapo, statesmen, scholars, and experts 
in various fields were preparing the 
ground for a future Federation of Cen- 
tral and Eastern Europe. Constant rela- 
tions in this field were maintained with 
Croats, Serbs, Slovaks, and Hungarians, 
and negotiations were conducted with 
Lithuanians and White Ruthenians. 
The Institute has to its credit quite im- 
portant achievements in research and 
public work. Many essays have been 
written on the constitutional, economic, 
and historical aspects of the problem. 
The “Central Europe” Press Agency and 
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a monthly The Central European Bul- 
letin were published underground and 
circulated widely. The practical co-op- 
eration between the various national 
undergrounds of that area added only 
new bonds of common danger and the 
sacrifice of blood in a common cause. 
Everybody worked for a better future. 

Instead of realization of all these 
hopes and dreams, World War II ended 
as a victory “to make the world safe for 
Communism.” After Teheran and Yalta, 
all European plans were shattered, and 
gloomy night descended upon the peo- 
ple. The whole preparatory work for a 
regional federation in Central and East- 
ern Europe was annihilated once the 
Russian “liberation” came. The Soviet 
authorities proceeded to exterminate all 
the “bourgeois” undergrounds and inde- 
pendent thinking people. Western diplo- 
macy kept silent out of fear of offending 
Russia. 


a” . 
Marshall’s Plan—will it work? 


Although all practical work had to be 
abandoned, the basic attitude of the 
populations toward federation did not 
change. There is evidence available that 
they continue to regard it as the best 
program for the future, once they are 
free again. The experience of the pres- 
ent Soviet yoke is only one more argu- 
ment for the unity of all free people in 
self-defense. 

Because of insurmountable obstacles 
at home, the bulk of action leading to 
federation had to be moved abroad. In 
England, where many Europeans and 
their governments exiled by Hitler made 
their residence during the war, firm 
roots of such a work had already been 
established. Subsequently other members 
of different Central and Eastern Euro- 
pean nations, driven out of their home- 
lands, came together and began to lay 
foundations for a multinational federal 
movement. It was a genuine social move- 
ment developed independently, although 
in no contradiction to the official policy 
of governments. This movement took 
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shape in the formation of the Central 
European Federal Club in London, the 
first organization of its kind in exile. 

Subsequently, similar clubs have been 
formed in Rome, Jerusalem, Beiruth, 
Brussels, and Paris. New clubs are 
planned in Geneva, Stockholm, Lisbon, 
Buenos Aires, etc. Their work is stead- 
ily developing and received considerable 
support from the local political and in- 
tellectual circles. Exiled Albanians, Aus- 
trians, Croats, Czechs, Estonians, Hun- 
garians, Latvians, Lithuanians, Poles, 
Rumanians, Serbs, Slovaks, Slovenes, 
Ukrainians, and White Ruthenians have 
combined to work together toward a fu- 
ture federation of the so-called Inter- 
marium—the territory between the Baltic 
and Black Sea and between Germany 
and Russia—as an encouragement and 
nucleus for further federation. 

In October 1945 the London Central 
European Federal Club issued a Joint 
Statement of Aims, to which all the 
other clubs now subscribe. It runs in 
part as follows: 

“The experience of the period be- 
tween the two wars and of the last few 
years has taught us that the idea of fed- 
eration for this region, already present 
in men’s minds before the war, will 
prove to be the best solution for the 
nitere. . 2.” 

The basic points on which the pro- 
gram is founded stress in part the fol- 
lowing: 

“1) Central Europe—that is, the area 
between Germany and Russia—forms a 
natural geographical and economic en- 
tity inhabited by a number of medium- 
sized and smaller nations possessing mu- 
tual interests and similar culture, and 
therefore ought to be organized on the 
basis of a federation. In this way only, 
Central Europe will cease to be a field 
of rivalry between the big powers and 
an area of unrest, endangering peace. 

“2) Within the framework of a Cen- 
tral European Federation every nation 
shall have the full right to preserve its 
national individuality, to cultivate and 
develop its own culture, and to bring up 
its younger generation in this spirit. 

“3) The Federation must be built 
upon the fundamental, constitutional 
principle of respect for the full rights 
of free men. The Central Federal Au- 
thority shall take care that these rights 
are safeguarded and that internal peace, 
based on Christian charity, universal 
justice, and agreed constitutional order, 
is maintained. 

“4) The essence of the Federation is 
that the relations of its members be 
peaceful, settled upon principles of jus- 
tice, order, and mutual consideration. 
Frontier disputes, a source of acute diff- 
culties between entirely unrelated states, 
would find within the Federation satis- 
factory solutions. 





“5) The federated states of Central 
Europe shall have a common foreign 
policy. 

“6) A common defense force of the 
Federation would contribute to the se- 
curity of the world and safeguard the 
whole region against any aggression. 

“7) In the economic field the Federa- 
tion would combine several countries, 
too weak to stand alone as economic 
units, into one great organism; this 
would facilitate a rapid economic de- 
velopment unattainable by small coun- 
tries acting in isolation. ,\To the outer 
world, the Federation would present a 
common customs area. 

“Our main objective is to work in 
every possible way for a Central Europe 
organized on those lines and to familiar- 
ize the peoples of the free world with 


.our ideas so that they may give them 


their support and help in their fulfill- 
meet..." 


EADING exiled statesmen of vari- 
ous countries, now under Commu- 
nist yoke, are active in the Federal Clubs 
in the various cities of Europe and the 
Near East. The program of the Central 
European Federation received the sup- 
port also of groups of Americans, whose 
national origin links them with the 
countries of the Intermarium between 
the Black and Baltic Seas. They organ- 
ized the World Bill of Rights Associa- 
tion, Inc., in New York and the Federa- 
tion of Americans of Central and 
Eastern European Descent. 

The London and Rome Federal Clubs 
sent memoranda to the Foreign Minis- 
ters of the three Western powers before 
the Moscow Conference, requesting re- 
vision of the status quo in Central and 
Eastern Europe and a solution of the 
German problem within the framework 
of a general European settlement, in 
which a Federated Central and Eastern 
Europe would eventually find its right- 
ful place. 

The plans of the Central European 
Federal Clubs run parallel to a similar 
initiative assumed in the West by the 
Low Countries. There an economic 
union of Belgium, the Netherlands, and 
Luxemburg was created, called the 
Benelux. What captive people can blue- 
print only in exile, free Western Euro- 
pean governments are able to put into 
practice. Here is the difference. 

Europeans have, indeed, gone quite a 
long way toward the goal of uniting 
Europe into federations. Even left-wing 
Socialists, at their latest Convention in 
Paris, declared themselves in favor of a 
Federation under Socialist governments 
of all European countries west of Rus- 
sia. While the official policy of the great 
powers acts still in the framework of 
saving 50 per cent of Europe and thus 

(Continued on page 62) 
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ie A recent issue of Life there appears 
an angry letter from Philip Wylie, 
author of Generation of Vipers and other 
oks, who identified himself as a vet- 
ran reader of both Life and Time. 
Mr. Wylie charged that both maga- 
ines were guilty of “a growing ten- 


wncy .. 
»t 


. to propagandize the notions 
dogmatic theology.” By which he 
seant Christian theology. He did not 
actually threaten to cancel his subscrip- 
tions but one felt that it might come to 


that if things did not improve. “Have 


} 


the staffs of Life and Time been con- 
verted?” was the question that he asked. 

[t was a good question. It is a ques- 
tion that should interest American Cath- 


olics, who are not used to getting the 


é 


friendly treatment they have lately been 
njoying at the hands of Time, Inc. It 
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Above: Interior lobby and reception room of “Time-Life” building in 
Rockefeller Center. Left: Mr. Henry Luce, founder and editor of “Time” 


For Twenty Cents 


By JOHN C. CORT 


is a question that this article will try to 
answer in the course of its consideration 
of Time—“The Weekly Newsmagazine.” 

For the last six months of 1946 the 
U. S. circulation of Time ran about 
1,500,000. Foreign sales were ‘roughly 
250,000: more. The nearest competitor, 
Newsweek, was running around 700,000 
for the same period. Although Time 
wasn’t in the same class with its over- 
grown younger sister, Life (5,400,000 
approx.), it was still right up there in 
the mass-circulation field. And the early 
reports on 1947 indicate that its figure 
is still spreading. 

It is not too difficult to understand 
the success of Life, with its pictures and 
its sex appeal.“Time is by no means de- 
void of pictures, but the reading matter 


is still the No. 1 attraction, and since 
’ 


there is no fiction in it, or at least noth- 
ing that is labeled fiction, the magazine's 
success on the newsstands must be rec- 
ognized as nothing less ‘than a journalis 
tic triumph. 

Credit for the triumph must go mainly 
to Henry R. Luce, who is listed on the 
masthead not only as “editor-in-chief” 
but also as “editor.” Luce is a tall, sharp- 
eyed, energetic man who was born in 
China in 1898, the son of Presbyterian 
missionaries. At Hotchkiss, a prep school 
in Connecticut, he started an_ historic 
partnership in journalism with his class- 
mate, Briton Hadden. 

After serving as editors on the school 
paper, they both went on to the Yale 
Daily News. The Class of 1920 elected 
Luce “most brilliant” and the handsome 
Hadden “most likely to succeed.” Some 
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have maintained, without taking any 
q@edit away from Luce, that it should 
have been the other way around. 
After graduation there was a short 
spell together on the Baltimore News, 
then a return to New York and the be- 
ginnings of Time, Inc. They had first 
had the idea of a weekly news digest 
back in the New Haven days. William 
Lyon Phelps encouraged them. So did 
Walter Lippman. At that time the field 
hhad been badly and partially plowed 
only by The Literary Digest. Time was 
to be different. The facts might come 
mostly from the New York Times, and 
did. But to those facts would be added 
something new—good writing, imagina- 
tive writing, humor, life. 

By November, 1922, Luce and Hadden 
had raised $86,000 from their classmates 
and from wealthy friends of their fami- 
lies, including Thomas Lamont. The 
first issue came out on March 3, 1923, 
and went to 9000 subscribers. The thing 
was an immediate success. Two years 
later circulation was 75,000. 

In the early days the practice was for 

Hadden and Luce to alternate between 
editing one year and handling the busi- 
ness end the next. But it was Hadden’s 
mind and personality that impressed 
themselves upon the editorial content 
of the magazine. A few years after the 
founding there evolved the famous 
“Time style,” mainly a creation of Had- 
den’s. 
‘ Some say he talked like that, others 
that his fondness for Homer led him 
to indulge in the orgy of phrases like 
“pig-laced,” “‘jug-shaped,” “‘camel-nosed.” 
What led him to the passion for inverted 
grammar it is hard to say. At any rate, 
as Wolcott Gibbs put “it in his New 
Yorker classic, “Backward ran sentences 
until reeled the mind.” 

Possibly as a result of Gibbs's kidding, 
perhaps as the simple fruit of maturity, 
the current style has become almost in- 
distinguishable from good English. 
There remain only a few annoying in- 
ventions like “GOPster” for Republican, 
which, as somebody has said, should 
really be pronounced “geeohpeester.”. 

Then there were the trick picture 
captions, an invention of the late Jack 
Thomas, one of the early editors. These 
were designed to make the reader dig 
into the story without actually telling 
him what it was about. But mostly it 
was the plain, unvarnished brilliance 
of both Hadden and Luce as popular 
journalists that put the magazine across. 

Hadden once assigned a man to a story 
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involving the Crimean War with the 
warning, “And this time I want to know 
what the crime was.” Both men had a 
passion for facts, for background, color, 
and significance—all the things that make 
news most readable. It has been said 
of Luce that he is very penetrating to a 
short distance, that he is uncanny in 
picking out the obvious. But those who 
know him best, even those who are most 
critical, admit that his strongest point 
is a basic humility about truth and his 
own knowledge of it. On one occasion 
some inaccurate lines he wrote got into 
the magazine because nobody thought to 
check them. “This is the first time I ever 
knew I was supposed to be the Pope,” 
he said, “but if I am, I will break the 
neck of the first Cardinal who assumes 
my infallibility.” The story is not quite 
fair to the doctrine of infallibility, but 
it illustrates a quality that is probably 
as rare as it is valuable in a big-time 
publisher. 


ADDEN died in 1929 of a strepto- 

coccus infection. But Luce has not 
lacked for bright assistants either be- 
fore or since. Most of them have been 
nice-looking Ivy Leaguers, as young or 
younger than Luce himself. Three of 
the early ones were cousins of Hadden’s: 
the Busch brothers and John Martin, 
the one-armed, hard-drinking managing 
editor, 

In 1933 Martin was succeeded by John 
Shaw Billings, a St. Paul’s-Harvard man 
who loved railroads and disliked Indians, 
but was otherwise about as objective 
as it is possible for a man to be. In 
1936 Billings moved over to Life and 
today he is editorial director of all Time, 
Inc., publications. During the years he 
was at Time that magazine came as close 
as it ever has to the ideal set forth by 
Hadden in the original prospectus: 
“Time will be free from cheap sensa- 
tionalism—windy bias.” 

There have been lapses, but few 
would accuse Time of being either cheap, 
sensational, or windy. The bias is not 
windy, nor is it obvious or dogmatic 
or rigid or unbroken. That is what 
makes it so wonderfully persuasive, so 


dangerously persuasive. Although the 
masthead says: Time—“The Weekly 
Newsmagazine,” it is obvious to anyone 
on picking up the magazine for the first 
time that there is more here than simply 
news. One wit maintains that it should 
be called “The Weekly Viewsmagazine.” 
“In its own publicity Time has boasted 
that it “reports and interprets the news.” 
Now by its very nature interpretation 
means, as often as not, the opinion of 
the interpreter. Early in its career Time 
had instituted the system of checkers or 
researchers (usually from Ivy League 
women’s colleges) to check the facts of 
the masculine writers. But it wasn’t often 
that they could check their interpreta- 
tions. These could be checked only by 
a superior editor or by Luce himself. 

Sometimes one Luce _ publication 
checked the opinions of another. In 
its issue of Nov. 18, 1946, Time inter- 
preted the Républican victory in the 
recent elections as follows: “The public’s 
attitude was unmistakable; it had had 
enough of labor recklessness and abuse 
of its rights, and enough of inflation- 
puffing strikes.” The same month, how- 
ever, Fortune announced the results of 
a poll which showed that 36.8 per cent 
of “the people” were prolabor in in- 
dustrial disputes and 34.5 were pro- 
management, while the remainder took 
no sides. 

A great deal has been said, by both 


_ friends and enemies, about the freedom 


of expression which Luce has granted 
to his editors. There is a good deal to 
this. During the war, for example, Time 
was pro-Gandhi and Life was anti- 
Gandhi. On Time itself there is a fairly 
large range of opinions which manage 
to get into print in one department or 
another. This is all true, but—. As one 
former editor put it, “Luce allows free- 
dom of expression, all right. But un- 
less you belong to the club, you just 
don’t get the chance to express yourself 
on anything that Luce considers impor- 
tant.” 

What Luce seems to consider impor- 
tant as of today are those departments 
of Time that deal with religion, foreign 
affairs, politics, economics, and labor. 
In other words, just about everything 
that is important. What he regards as 
belonging to “the club” is the ability 
to agree with himself, not slavishly, in 
detail—he is too smart and too honest 
to trust such a man—but basically, in 
principle. If you disagree and conceal 
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Time” still mingles views with news, but it has 


avoided “windy bias” as it intrigues its million and a half 


readers with its flippancy and fact-finding 








Through a Glass, Darkly 


> The National League’s redheaded 
“Dusty” Boggess injected sound reasoning 
into his profession during an exhibition 
game. A batter who was wearing glasses 
became somewhat annoyed at the way 
Boggess was calling strikes on him, and 





when the count had reached two and nothing he removed his glasses 


and offered them to the umpire. 


Boggess gratefully accepted the glasses and adjusted them to his eyes. 
On the next pitch, he bellowed: “Strike three—you’re out!” 

Later he admitted quite frankly: “I couldn't see the ball with the bat- 
ter’s glasses on, so I concluded that he couldn’t see it with his glasses off.” 


—Argosy 





it, you might still get into the club, but 
the chances are that you would remain 
on the outer circle. You could not hope 
to make much more than $11,000 a year; 
you could not expect to write anything 
but the second-string important stories. 

Applying the litmus paper to Time, 
and allowing the gradations in color 
and shade, what do we find when we 
examine the “interpretations” of its chief 
writers on the five big topics listed 
above? 

On religion the report must be a 
favorable one. Philip Wylie has reason 
to be annoyed. Not only is Time pro- 
moting the concepts of Christian theol- 
ogy, but in the last few years it has 
even gone out of its way to be nice to 
the Middle Ages. Since this period is the 
favorite whipping boy of the sophisti- 
cated American mind and, very often, 
the target of abuse which in the hands 
of more. reckless journalists would be 
aimed at the Catholic Church, you can 
see that Time must have suffered some 
sort of conversion. 

But if so, it is the devil’s own job 
to find out when and why it came about. 
One explanation that appeals to Cath- 
olics, particularly women Catholics, is 
the recent conversion of Mrs. Luce to 
Catholicism. It would be foolish to say 
that that event had nothing at all to 
do with it, but investigation does in- 
dicate that it had less rather than more 
influence. 

Without giving them any relative 
weight, the writer offers the following 
explanations offered to him by men who 
work, or have worked, for Time, Inc.: 
1) Since his early missionary upbringing 
Luce has always been a basically religious 
man. 2) In recent years he has come 
under the influence of the pro-Christian 
historian, Arnold Toynbee. 3) He has 
been influenced by an Austrian refugee 
named Willi Schlamm. 4) Consciously 
or unconsciously, Luce has looked to a 
Christian revival to furnish that dy- 
namism without which he knows that 
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neither democracy nor capitalism can 
withstand the dynamic onslaughts of 
Communism. 5) It just happens that a 
number of key men on his staff are be- 
lieving Christians. 

No. 5 is worth enlarging. There is, 
for example, Tom Matthews, who is 
the present managing editor and also 
the son of the Episcopalian Bishop of 
New Jersey. There is also Roy Alex- 
ander, one of the two assistant managing 
editors and a practicing Catholic. 

There is Emmet Hughes, an intelli- 
gent, conscientious Catholic who is head 
of the Rome bureau and (probably) 
wrote the splendid cover piece (May 5) 
on the Italian Communist, Palmiro Tog- 
liatti, the one that ended with the ring- 
ing quotation from St. Dominic: “Out- 
labor, out-fast, out-discipline these false 
teachers.” ~ 

For over a year now the religion de- 
partment of the magazine has been 
under Douglas Auchincloss, a believing 
Protestant who at least once has had to 
be cautioned about giving too much 
space to Catholic activities. Finally, 
among the more influeritial men on the 
magazine is Whittaker Chambers, one 
of the senior editors, an ex-Communist 
who is now a devout Quaker, a man 
with a first-rate mind who wrote the 





> Philosopher: A person who al- 
ways knows what to do until it hap- 
pens to him. 

——FIREMANS FUND RECORD 


Toynbee cover-piece (March 17) and 
the magnificent piece on Marian Ander- 
son (Dec. 20, 1946). 

Both these articles emphasized the 
religious, Christian aspect of their sub- 
jects. In discussing the racial question 
in the Anderson profile, Chambers 
wrote: “Well might all Americans, at 
Christmas, 1946, ponder upon the fact 
that it is, like all the great problems 
of mankind, at bottom a religious prob- 








lem, and that the religious solution must 
be made before any other solutions 
could be effective.” 

It is of course unnecessary to point 
out that the foreign affairs section of 
Time does not make excuses for the 
more unpleasant features of Russian 
foreign policy. Some say that the anti- 
Communist—even the anti-Russian— 
quality of Henry Luce’s thought has 
come lately to resemble a crusade. Back 
in the 20’s, when Laird Goldsborough 
was brightening up the foreign news 
with imagined conversations between 
European statesmen, it was one of Time’s 
principles that “Russia is funny.” In 
the Time-Life Building these days Rus- 
sia is no longer getting many laughs. 

During and before the last war Time 
was strongly and sincerely anti-Fascist, 


-anti-Nazi, prodemocratic, and moderately 


interventionist. Any weakness for Mus- 
solini was probably limited to Golds- 
borough and the 20’s. 

So far then the policy of Time might 
appear to many Catholics as, on the 
whole, rather attractive. But before they 
send in their $6.50 they should also 
realize that they are going to be sub- 
jected to a more or less subtle, more or 
less constant barrage of propaganda in 
favor of the Republican Party and all 
the heresies, however refined and modi- 
fied, of laissez-faire capitalism. 

At election time, as in '32, ’36, 40, and 
’44, they are going to be told to vote 
for the Republican candidates. Not in 
so many words, but they will be told 
nonetheless. (In 1928 Time whispered 
to its readers that they might do well 
to vote for Al Smith. Since then the 
voice has been louder for Hoover, Lan- 
don, Willkie, and Dewey.) 

In the business and finance section, 
under the direction of Joseph Purtell, 
one of the few editors who is more royal 
than the king, more conservative than 
Luce himself, they will see all the shop- 
worn alibis trotted out for every capi- 
talist sin, every big business excess. 


There, and in the national affairs de- . 


partment, they will find an occasional 
slap-on-the-wrist for the more obvious 
outrages. But, in general, they will be 
assured that business must have its little 
incentive and if the ungrateful workers 
will only work hard enough and produce 
more and more and more, everything 
will be fine in the best, and last, of all 
capitalist worlds. 

For labor there will be strangely un- 
even treatment. Take, for example, “Na- 
tional Affairs” in the April 14 issue. 
There we have a powerful, straight edi- 
torial blast at John L. Lewis for what 
was in fact a shameful performance on 
his part in trying to pin full responsi- 
bility for the Centralia disaster on Sec- 
retary Krug. Right next to that we have 
a cool, lofty, objective statement of the 
facts in the telephone strike, without 
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one word of rebuke, implied or other- 
wise, for the cynical, union-busting ar- 
rogance of the American Telephone & 
Telegraph Co. 

High prices and profiteering can be 
sure of every conceivable break before 
the bar of Time’s opinion. But for labor 
there is no such charity. In fact, there 
js not even accuracy. Applauding 

ssage of the viciously antilabor Hartley 
Bill, Time (April 28) said: “The Amer- 
jan people had had enough, and the 
House knew it. Labor’s spring strike 
fever had given the nation a new fit of 
chills.” 

Anyone who can remember as far 
back as last spring knows that the only 
strike of any consequence was the walk- 
out of independent unions in the tele- 
phone system. Otherwise, American labor 
was staying on the job and had stayed 
on the job almost 100 per cent (about 
99.5) since the big postwar strikes of 
early '46. 

St. Louis, king of France in the 13th 
century, used to say, “Always be on the 
side of the poor man rather than the 
rich man, until you know the truth.” 
With their developed perception of re- 
ligious values, the men who put out 
Time—the big men, that is—would prob- 
ably agree that that is a noble aphorism. 
But they would continue, in spite of 
themselves, to put out a magazine that 
ison the side of the rich man rather 
than the poor man until, and very often 
after, they know the truth. 

When you look at the 33-story Time- 
Life Building towering above the sunken 
garden of Rockefeller Center; when you 
consider all the nice-looking young men 
and women who work there, raised in 
all the nice middle and upper-middle 
class families and trained in all the nicest 
universities; when you consider the 
profit structure of Time, Inc. ($95,955,- 
168 gross in 1946; $4,007,024 net; more 
advertising sold than has ever been sold 
by one publisher before); when you con- 
sider the personal income of Henry R. 
Luce, which for 1936 was $963,400, elicit- 
ing from Wolcott Gibbs the eloquent 
comment, “Boy!”, and for 1946 was 
heaven only knows what—when you con- 
sider all these things, it is not difficult 
to understand why Time should want 
very much to believe that it is possible 
for modern man to save his soul and 
the status quo at the same time. 

In a moving editorial in the Easter 
issue of both Time and Life which was 
in effect a plea for the Christian’ faith, 
the writer defined that faith as asking 
us “to sell all that we have, to renounce 
this world, to lose life itself.” 

In considering the reaction of Time 
to this call one is reminded inevitably 
of the young man in the Gospel who, 
when “he had heard this word, . . . went 
away sorrowful; for he had great pos- 
Sessions.” 
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N ARMFUL of clothing ob- 

scured his vision so that he 

did not see a box in the aisle of 

the tailor shop and the youth 

tripped. He plunged forward and 

fell, right hand first, through a 
plate glass window. 

The jagged glass all but severed 
his right wrist. He was rushed to a 
doctor who acted quickly to save 
the boy’s hand. Then followed a 
long session in the hospital and a 
year of carrying his hand in a cast. 

Finally the cast was removed and 
the boy could view his crippled right 
hand. It was smaller than normal 
and he could not straighten his last 
two fingers. But he was fortunate 
that he had not lost his hand alto- 
gether. The jagged glass had missed 
the main artery by the merest frac- 
tion of an inch. 

He had no strength in the fingers 
and it took long practice for him 
to pick up a pencil. Before the in- 
jury he had taken up bowling and 
had hopes of becoming proficient 
in the tenpin sport. Now he was 
determined to pick up where he 
had left off. But doctors shook their 
heads when he talked of handling 
a sixteen-pound ball. 

But the boy persevered, picking 
up heavier and heavier objects until 
he could lift a ball. His first at- 
tempts to bowl were disappointing 
enough to discourage a less deter- 
mined youth. 

Soon he was bowling regularly 
and slowly increasing his scores. Be- 
cause of the injury he did not have 
the strong wrist of the spectacular 
“hook” bowlers. So, instead of de- 
pending on putting spin on the 
ball with a strong wrist movement, 
he had to depend on a straight ball 
and extreme accuracy. 

Watching him bowl, other star 
bowlers were not impressed with 
his delivery. The ball didn’t have 
the “stuff” with which they spilled 





the pins. Because of his straight 
ball delivery he found it difficult 
being named on a regular team. 
When he finally was placed on a 
team he proved his worth by finish- 
ing among the high average men in 
the league. His second season he 
topped the entire league. 

Match games between individuals 
were popular in his section and he 
had no trouble finding opponents. 
“I can beat any straight ball bowler” 
was the general opinion of other 
stars. Even after losing to him two 
or three times they insisted on try- 
ing again. 

Today Marty Cassio, who per- 
severed after that serious injury, is 
nationally known as a_ top-flight 
bowler. He boasts of having lost 
only three out of some fifty-odd 
matches he has engaged in. 

Cassio reaches his peak each sea- 
son for the annual American Bowl- 
ing Congress Tournament. In this 
event a participant rolls just three 
games in each of three events, hardly 
a conclusive test. But it takes an 
outstanding bowler to hold a high 
average over a period of ten years. 
When Cassio had appeared in ten 
tournaments he led the ten-year 
averages, one of the most envied 
distinctions in the game. 

Last season he held the important 
anchor position on the American 
Bowling & Billiard Corp. five which 
won the title in New York’s big 
Major Bowling League. 

One of the most important at- 
tributes of an outstanding bowler 
is concentration. Marty has this to 
an extreme degree. When in a 
match he is oblivious to his sur- 
roundings. His determination is in- 
tense as he goes at the business of 
knocking down the pins whether 
he’s far behind or far ahead. Cassio 
is an object lesson to those who com- 
plain of slight ills. 

Pat McDonoucGH 

















Above: As nuns and orphans look on, his daughter plays 
the piano to entertain Victor Mature in “Kiss of Death” 
Left: James Stewart and Jane Wyman in “Magic Town” 








The World, the Screen, and Hollywood 

Those who have claimed that Hollywood has needed a 
rude jolt to jar it from a complacent, well-heeled lethargy 
will now have the opportunity to observe the results of 
awakening. The party is over, and the clean-up job is being 
made doubly painful by memories of those astronomical box- 
office returns of yesteryear. . 

The rulers of Eastern Europe have had little regard for 
the Hollywood product and have kept it safely beyond the 
Iron Curtain. Now that the British Government has seen fit to 
apply confiscatory tax measures, another large slice of the 
world audience has been taken from the pie. While on the 
surface this might seem to be the sole concern of the industry 
and its stockholders, it is actually a vital blow to the cam- 
paign we are waging so expensively and aggressively for a 
world-wide form of democracy and freedom. The withdrawal 
of the hitherto influential American movies from so large a 
portion of the world opens the door for the Soviet product, 
an opportunity not being overlooked by the Kremlin propa- 
gandists who always place ideological success before financial 
vain. 

While the Hollywood movies have been far from perfect, 
often giving the world’s impressionables a highly distorted 
view of the United States as a land of luxury, debauchery, 
and neuroticism, it can be said in the industry’s favor that it 
has also made a substantial contribution to the cause of indi- 
vidual freedom, of tolerance, and of understanding. Such 
films as Going My Way; The Song of Bernadette; The Green 
Years; Our Vines Have Tender Grapes; The Bells of St. 
Mary's; State Fair; Sister Kenny; the Disney cartoons; and 
rhe Yearling are only a few of the productions which have 
proved of tremendous value in winning and influencing 
friends beyond our borders. 

In the chaotic world of today we can ill afford to lose or 
alienate one friend, let alone millions. One well-received 
Disney cartoon has proved to be worth a million propaganda 
pamphlets in the past. Let us hope that the State Department 
will make every effort to break the existing deadlock and get 
our films back on the world market. 

On the other hand the local moviemakers must better 
themselves as never before to raise standards and eliminate 
the danger spots. They are making-frantic economic adjust- 
ments to meet the situation by shelving projected million- 
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dollar specials, firing low-salaried employees, and _re-issuing 
old hits. All of which leads one to wonder whether the polig 
makers in the industry are fully aware of the implications 
behind the whole situation. Dollar balances may be the imme 
diate cause, but the inescapable effect is going to be loss of 
prestige and influence. When the economic situation is ulti 
mately adjusted, Hollywood may discover that other inflv- 
ences prevail and world tastes have been weaned away. 
Hollywood’s only solution is in the production of better films 
and a complete break with the shoddy sensationalism that 
has marred too many of its past efforts. 


Reviews in Brief 

THE UNCONQUERED, Cecil B. DeMille’s latest excur 
sion into the historical past, is vividly beautiful, .sprawling, 
and highly melodramatic. Set in the pre-Revolutionary era 
of 1763 when the French and British were vying for power 
in the Allegheny region, it is designed for those adults who 
recall their James Fenimore Cooper days with nostalgia 
Though not entirely convincing in its dramatic passages, the 
excitement of its chases and battles plus the eye-appeal of 
the backgrounds caught by the Technicolor camera com- 
pensate in large measure. Gary Cooper makes the conven- 
tional story-book hero acceptable and attractive, but Paulette 
Goddard is miscast and hardly convincing as a bond slave 
who alters the course of history. For those who find costume 
charades with a dash of derring-do irresistible. (Paramount) 


Betty Grable, the screen’s most popular and financially 
successful soubrette, goes slightly dramatic in MOTHER 
WORE TIGHTS. Not enough to overtax her limited abil 
ties in that line nor interfere with her song-and-dance 
personality, but sufficient to give her an opportunity to run 
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Mona Freeman is an interested listener as Betty Grable, Dan 
Dailey, and Connie Marshall harmonize in “Mother Wore Tights” 


the make-up gamut from girl graduate to grandmother in 
one hour. Surprisingly, she does quite well as a vaudeville 
dancer who finds the footlights more fascinating than the 
fireside. Dan Dailey is splendid as her hoofing husband, 
while Mona Freeman, Connie Marshall, Sara Allgood, and 
Robert Arthur hover in the lavish background. Mildly 
amusing and generally entertaining in its category. (20th 
Century-Fox) 


James Stewart and Jane Wyman, two of the screen’s ablest 
actors, make MAGIC TOWN sparkle with their crisp, credi- 
ble characterizations. The story isn’t always satisfactory and 
it does strain credulity at times, but in general it is a warmly 
appealing study of small-town life. At the mid-mark it changes 
pace, becoming more improbable with each speeded reel. The 
hero is a Gallup Poll expert who discovers a town in which 
the inhabitants’ opinions are in perfect accord with that of 
the nation at large. He keeps the news to himself, hoping to 
capitalize on the gold mine. Eventually it works out honor- 
ably, if not convincingly. Regis Toomey, Wallace Ford, Ned 
Sparks, and Kent Smith are on hand to provide atmosphere 
in this pleasantly hectic comedy done in the best Frank Capra 
fashion. (RKO-Radio) 


Macabre and packed to the hilt with grim suspense, KISS 
OF DEATH is a study in criminology with a reformed thief 
under the microscope. Its principal figure is a composite 
hero-villain, who turns informer only to get revenge on the 
underworld pals who had betrayed him. He is forced to 
testify in what appears to be an airtight case, but the jury 
acquits a moronic murderer despite the evidence. The grisly 
chase begins then with the stool pigeon waiting for the 
inevitable bullet. Every last drop of suspense has been 
wrung from the story by director Henry Hathaway, who 
shot most of the picture in its New York locale. Highlight 
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Paulette Goddard and Gary Cooper appear 
in “The Unconquered,” historical melodrama 
of the production is the brilliant performance of young 
Richard Widmark as a psychopathic killer. Victor Mature 
does his best work to date as the informer, and Brian Don- 
levy is adequate as a determined District Attorney. Several 
stage and radio players, including Coleen Gray, Taylor 
Holmes, Howard Smith, Mildred Dunnock, Eva Condon, 
and Millard Mitchell, give assured and capable interpreta- 
tions in supporting roles. Definitely not designed for the 
youngsters or the squeamish, this will appeal primarily to 
those who find tense thrillers fascinating. (20th Century- 
Fox) 


ADVENTURE ISLAND is a complicated affair set on a 
tropic isle with a trio of beachcombers as its principals. There 
is much to-do about a cargo of champagne, such pleasant 
little contrivances as snake pits and assorted murder attempts 
to while the time away while the audience wonders who is 
doing what and why. The players are engulfed in the tidal 
wave of plot developments and corkscrew twists which leave 
them and the audience more than a bit bewildered. (Para- 
mount) 


I KNOW WHERE I'M GOING is a skillfully and artis- 
tically produced British film rich in characterization, humor, 
and originality. It is so far off the beaten path that its ap- 
peal is limited to those seeking the unusual rather than the 
average moviegoer. It concerns itself with a girl who sets 
out from London to meet her wealthy fiancé on a lonely 
island in the Hebridean group, only to be prevented trom 
joining him at the last moment by the combination of 
stormy seas and a persuasive young man who convinces her 
that wealth isn’t all. The backgrounds are wild and beauti- 
ful, the acting impressive, and the over-all poetic quality of 
the film decidedly novel. Recommended for audiences in 
search of something sensitively different. (Universal-Inter- 
national) 


There must be a sound reason someplace in the files for a 
movie company to turn out a picture like SLAVE GIRL, but 
it isn’t readily apparent in the finished product. A melod:ama 
set in Tripoli when American seamen were being held as 
hostages back in the nineteenth century, there is so much 
plot, counterplot, and confusion that even the players seem 
to wonder what it’s all about. Yvonne de Carlo, George Brent, 
and Andy Devine are billed as the stars, but they aren’t much 
help in making this worthwhile. (Universal-International) 
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Walt Disney hits the bull's-eye again with his Technicolor 
fantasy, FUN AND FANCY FREE. An animated fable 
starring Edgar Bergen and Dinah Shore with such tried- 
and-true favorites as Donald Duck, Mickey Mouse, and 
Jimminy Cricket, it is actually two stories in one, each 
developed with the artful imagination long characteristic of 
the Disney output. The youngsters will rate it a humdinger, 
and most of the grown-up kids will find it irresistible, too. 
(RKO-Disney) z 


The. jewel thieves take over in SECOND CHANCE, an 
average melodrama that has seen considerable service in the 
past. Routine in every department, its plot twists can be de- 
tected long before the camera catches up. A few exciting 
moments offer slight compensation for the mediocre quality 
of the acting, writing, and direction. (20th Century-Fox) 


Barbara Stanwyck and Errol Flynn do what they can for 
the strained and implausible gyrations of CRY WOLF. In 
the case of Miss Stanwyck the contribution is substantial, but 
Flynn offers little beyond his usual tense self-consciousness 
and two expressions. Slight suspense and a surprise finish are 
on the credit side, but the acceptance of divorce as a plot 
solution relegates this to the “B” category in moral as well as 
entertainment value. (Warner Brothers) 


The seamy side of the boxing world is ruthlessly exposed 
in BODY AND SOUL, the story of a not-too-bright boy who 
rises to pugilistic heights only to come tumbling down again. 
Rebelling against poverty, he had set out determined to make 
money the only way he knew how—with his fists. Thrown in 
with a larcenous promoter, he soon loses what scruples he 
has and turns his attention to living profligately. Fixed fights, 
underworld control, cheating the cheaters, all figure promi- 
nently in a production that is rough, rugged, and unfortu- 
nately, all too real. John Garfield delivers a powerful per- 
formance as the fighter, with the cast headed by Lilli Palmer 


helping considerably. Definitely not for the children. (United 
Artists) 


LOUISIANA will attract nationwide attention and com- 
ment if only for the startling originality of the idea behind 
it. The story of the Bayou State’s Governor, Jimmy Davis, 
is widely known. His rise to political eminence, interrupted, 
yet aided, by his activity as songwriter and radio hillbilly 
singer, makes interesting screen fare. Davis plays himself with 
amiable assurance, and Margaret Lindsay gives him profes- 
sional aid in a novelty that softens the political implications 
with seven musical numbers—all written and sung by the 
Governor himself. The credit sheet does not state that he 
wrote the script, turned the camera crank, or designed his 
leading lady's dresses, but it wouldn’t surprise us too much 
if he did. (Monogram) 


rHE BURNING CROSS rips the sheets off the KKK re- 
vivalists in a forthright manner. If it is something less than 
sensational in results, the blame must be placed on a script 
that states the case well enough in a semidocumentary man- 
ner but falls down when called upon for a constructive 
counteractant to intolerance. Acting, direction, and produc- 
tion are of a high order, adding to the value of this long- 
awaited spotlight on bigotry. (Screen Guild) 


Fred MacMurray plays a pearl smuggler of prewar vintage 
in the moderately exciting SINGAPORE. The Oriental back- 
ground allows for all sorts of, Hollywood-style intrigue and 
the inclusion of the recent war as a stop-gap when the plot 
begins to wear thin. MacMurray is too fine an actor for this 
sort of banal yarn spinning. Ava Gardner, Spring Byington, 
Richard Hayden,*and Roland Culver do what they can for a 
picture that needs more than. they are able to supply. In 
addition to its lack of story substance, this enters the morally 
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objectionable class through implied acceptance of divorce as 
a plot solution. (Universal-International) 


BULLDOG DRUMMOND STRIKES BACK follows the 
conventional path for Scotland Yard investigations but does 
it with better than average efficiency. Australian star Ron 
Randell, who has taken over the title role in_ this series, 
handles it effectively and, aided by a competent cast, puts this 
minor mystery into the realm of satisfactory detection fare 
for the family. (Columbia) 


BLACK GOLD is the sort of human interest story that 
bobs up periodically to make moviegoing a genuine pleasure. 
A low-budget production with a cast of lesser knowns, it com- 
pares favorably with the best efforts of the larger studios. 
Principal figure is an Indian who adopts a Chinese boy he 
has rescued from smugglers. Together they supervise the 
training of a colt they hope will one day win the Kentucky 
Derby. It does, but the friendly, simple redman does not live 
to share in the triumph. The acting is uniformly fine, with 


Anthony Quinn contributing one of the year’s outstanding — 


interpretations. His wife, Katherine deMille, is only slightly 
less brilliant, and a Chinese boy named Ducky Louie is 
splendid. An all-around worthy endeavor, this rates high 
among the best of the recent Hollywood output. (Monogram- 
Allied Artists) F 


Playguide 

FOR THE FAMILY: Icetime of 1948. 
(On Tour) Alice in Wonderland; Song of 
Norway. 


FOR ADULTS: Oklahoma; Harvey; The Medium and The 
Telephone. 
(On Tour) State of the Union; The Glass 
Menagerie; The Red Mill; I Remember 
Mama. 


PARTLY OBJECTIONABLE: Annie Get Your Gun; Born 
Yesterday; Brigadoon; Finian’s Rainbow; 
Call Me Mister; Happy Birthday; John 
Loves Mary; Sweethearts; All My Sons; 
Young Man’s Fancy; Burlesque. 
(On Tour) Carousel; Private Lives. 


COMPLETELY OBJECTIONABLE: The Voice of the 
Turtle. 
(On Tour) Blackouts of 1948. 





Mickey Mouse and Willie the Giant in Walt Disney’s “Fun 
and Fancy Free,” featuring Edgar Bergen and Dinah Shore 
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A Parable and a Fact 


RECENTLY IN GERMANY in the American zone the 
wife of a colonel with the army of occupation saw a sad little 
group of three people—“paper-faced children clinging to 
their-grandmother’s tattered apron strings” was the way she 
phrased it. She went to get clothing and food for the children, 
and then she smiled at the German woman staring at her. 
The American woman saw the first distrust disappear from 
her eyes and then a look of gratitude dawn. Suddenly she 
threw her thin arms around the colonel’s wife and holding 
each other closely they wept together. 

The story is a parable as well as a fact, and it contains 
truth not only for the present but a warning truth for the 
future. For it is time for women to weep together, and in all 
lands. Sometimes it seems to me it is too late for anything 
but emotion. We all seem to be just about burning or ready 
to burn while UN’s and senates and houses of parliament 
and everything that has a semblance of a reality of rule 
continue to fiddle. 

There was the beginning of a picture of peace when 
Franklin Roosevelt died, scarcely the caricature of one since. 
It seems to me that perhaps the emotion which the world in 
general felt for Mr. Roosevelt was his value for the immediate 
future. For he had the love of the ordinary, the unthinking 
people of the whole world, and he had a further asset: the 
thoughtful affection of many thinking people. Now non- 
thinkers and true thinkers are people of emotion too, and 
it is just possible that had he lived the great emotion for him 
would have swayed these two groups so that they would by 
their mere push have overwhelmed the small men and the 
cruel men, those who think in terms of material assets and 
those who think in terms of spreading their gospel of force 
over a world just emerging from the horrors of force. 


“Rouse Up, Women Everywhere!” 


I AM A GREAT COLLECTOR of items from papers and 
magazines, and here are a few of them, showing both sides of 
the present picture. Dr. Hutchins reports we have a stock 
pile of improved atomic bombs, enough to blow every large 
city to pieces—provided someone else does not get our cities 
first. In New York a clergyman named Shipler announces 
that the murder of a priest in Poland and the attempted 
murder of a Roman prelate were something to brush aside. 
Besides, he said, he himself had not seen it. Thousands of 
Jews are going to be herded back to Germany, and according 
to the story, about a mile from one of the old horror camps. 
Story of mass deportations without number. And from Presi- 
dent Truman and the rest come talks on the. necessity of 
military training for all our children because of the threat 
of another war, 

But I have other clippings and I think they are more truly 
important. Typical of them is one from a small magazine, 
the Carolina Oratorian, which comes to me with stories of 
brave young men, and older men too, who in the deep South 
mission field and wearing the.uniform of Christ the King 
are working in ways that sound like that of foreign mission- 
ers in a pagan land. Mass twice a month, 825 Catholics in 
three parishes of over three. hundred thousand people-and 
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this in South Carolina. But it is the picture of the smiling 
priests, the alert young men, that makes for hope. For where 
there is love, there is hope, and it begins to look as if the 
army of God, which has no other weapons than those of the 
spirit, alone dares wage a war in this, our time. 

“I write to you,” runs one letter to Mrs. Roosevelt, in what 
the writer calls an open letter to the women of America, “as 
one very ordinary woman as we stand with a feeling of utter 
bewilderment, too weak and helpless to stem the preparations 
for another war. Yet I, like many, have tiny children and 
cannot stand idly by and do nothing. There must be many 
women who have time and the ability but as yet no inclina- 
tion to write. I write this letter to you all wherever you are 
because I feel personally impelled to act and it is one way 
in which I can. Rouse up, women everywhere. We cannot let 
our little ones down.” 


Tears, Not Blood and Sweat 


MRS. ROOSEVELT SAYS she is in entire agreement, but 
when it comes to what action to take she is still somewhat 
uncertain. The forthright Dorothy Thompson says more. She 
says in the Ladies’ Home Journal that the scientists have 
warned of the horrors that may come from atom bombs and 
poison gas, and then they evidently consider their duty 
done—‘‘but has one of the scientists burst into the Security 
Council to tell these leaders of mankind and dispensers of 
man’s fate the truth about war in the modern world? Has for 
that matter anyone challenged them on their home ground? 
Have we, the mothers?” And the triumph of democracy or 
of Communism is something for which we cannot wait. It is 
life which is at stake, she says. 

Of course the great difficulty is that women must act in 
unison to accomplish any great objective, and a world 
unison is not easy. But it is not impossible. Yet it will not be 
accomplished by groups of women who meet and talk and 
agree that something must be done or who write letters, no 
matter how appealing. It will be done by a great common 
emotion, everywhere expressed, and brought to the attention 
of men. We women must, like the two in Germany, weep 
together—weep for the world, for the children in it, weep for 
the foolishness of those who, with so few voices from men to 
stop it, are heading for terrible destruction, weep for the 
lands without hope because after evil men devastated those 
lands, good men have not been able with all their brains and 
ability and good intentions to do anything. Perhaps women 
can create an emotion that will wreck the evil before it 
wrecks us all. 

I wish the women who read my page would write me their 
opinions about this, for action must be unanimous. Out of 
such letters, who knows, a solution might come. This may 
sound daring or foolish, but surely no more rash or foolish 
than what we are being more and more involved in with 
every passing day. 

Like the American woman and the German woman, the 
women of the world must weep together, in each other's 
arms, and we must weep this time before our children are 
once more slaughtered and not in the ancient way of Rachel. 
After all we have a good example before us, for did not Our 
Lord weep over Jerusalem? 
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The Passing of , 


Hanrahan 


By MARTHA McCARTHY 


Illustrated by DOM LUPO 


N THE stillness that enveloped the 

hospital at midnight, the pen of Miss 
Gimprello could be heard scratching out 
its precise report on patient Delia Han- 
rahan. ‘Temperature: 104. Pulse: 130. 
Respiration: 40. Medication: by hypo, 
300,000 units penicillin. Rapidly, with 
clipped efficiency, the pen wrote on. 


In room 501 Delia Hanrahan lay des- 
perately ill. She was restless, at times 
delirious, and her thin, troubled hands 
agitatedly twined and untwined a rosary. 
As the nurse entered the room, Delia 
opened her eyes and smiled. 

“You're a new one. What would your 
name be?” The voice, soft with a faint 
memory of brogue, was surprisingly 
strong in spite of the labored breathing. 

“Miss Gimprello,” answered the nurse, 
“but everyone calls me Gimpy.” 

“Gimpy, is it? Now that’s a queer 
nickname to be giving a pretty girl like 
yourself.” Delia studied the lovely dark 
face above her, and when she spoke 
again it was with difficulty. 

“Tony's told me about you. Things 
aren't going right with the two of you. 
Ye should have been married this long 
time past. Poor lad, it’s a great moun- 
tain he’s made out of a wee hill. I’ve 
been praying for you both. Never a 
prayer that goes unanswered. .. . I’ve 
been praying .. .” The voice faltered 
to a whisper, and wearily closing her 
eyes, she turned her head slowly aside. 

The face of the young nurse was pale. 


You shouldn’t have taken this case. 
Tony never before asked you to special 
for him. What made him call you this 
time? You hadn’t heard from him for 
months, and you thought you had dis- 
ciplined yourself to a life without him! 


It was that young, lost.day’at the ball 
when Patrick asked you to be his wife 
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The pride of youth, and the love 


not spoken because of a memory—these were at 


the bedside of Delia Hanrahan that night she 


said good-by 


Yes, you thought you were completely 
reconciled, until you heard his voice on 
the phone this morning. Just the sound 
of his voice, and all your illusions about 
not loving him any more were destroyed. 

“Marie, this is the most important 
case I’ve ever had. She’s very dear to me, 
and I want to do everything possible to 
save her. Will you help me?” His voice 
and manner, controlled, businesslike; yet 
there was an undertone of desperation 
that twisted your heart, and you couldn’t 
refuse. Fear and jealousy came hand in 
hand the moment he spoke her name. 
The way he said it. Delia Hanrahan. 
The way a man speaks the name of his 
mother—or the woman he loves. As soon 
as you saw her, the jealousy was swept 
away. You can’t be jealous of a middle- 
aged woman. But the fear remains. Fear 
and something else, something intangi- 
ble. It’s silly, of course .. . you hear a 
name, and immediately your mind and 
heart are possessed with a premonition, 
a burning excitement, a sense of ap- 
proaching climax. This woman can 
answer the many questions you have 
been pondering over for months. She 
said you should have been married long 
ago. Well, it’s still the man’s place to 
do the asking! You were so sure, in spite 
of his moods, that he was going to ask 
you. Instead, he dropped you suddenly, 
without a word of explanation. Why? 
You thought he loved you as you love 
him. If he did, how could he hurt and 
humiliate you so? This Delia Hanrahan 


-can tell you why. But suppose it’s some-. 


thing you don’t want to hear? She’s a 
sick woman. She won’t be able to talk 
for days. It isn’t the pneumonia so much, 
it’s the bad heart history. One more at- 
tack and her name will go on the D. L. 
Tony is deeply concerned about her. 
You could see that when he stopped in 
at nine. The expression of brooding 
tenderness as he looked at the uncon- 
scious Delia. Tony loves this woman 
with her strange, penetrating eyes and 
the smile like candles burning in church. 

It was after one when Delia woke 
again. Gimpy, watching vigilantly, asked 
if there was anything she wanted. Low 
and gentle came the voice of Delia, still 
clouded with drugs and sleep. 

“No, thank you, nurse. The things I’m 
wanting, ye couldn’t be giving me. I’ve 
been dreaming of my man, Patrick. Oh 
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the grand dreams I’ve been dreaming of 
Patrick!” Suddenly, she seemed actually 
to see the nurse for the first time, and 
with a troubled frown reached up and 
clutched Gimpy’s arm. 

“Do you love my Tony?” she asked. 

Gimpy was startled by the woman's 
words and recoiled sharply from the 
touch of that burning hand, from the 
pleading in those fevered eyes. 

“He needs to be loved,” said Delia 
softly, and then, releasing her hold on 
the girl, she smiled, that strange, lovely 
smile that transcended age and pain, and 
added, “ "I'would be easy to love Tony, 
for sure he’s a grand, fine man.” 

Before the nurse could say anything, 
the attack came, speedily, faster than 
sound; one minute Delia was quietly 
smiling, and the next her face was dis- 
torted with the agony of pain that was 
tearing through her. 


HE pain was on you again. You 

can tell it’s going to be the bad 
kind. The kind that surrounds you like 
a high wall and closes in on you with a 
terrible pressure ‘til you would almost 
be thinking you were dying. Faith, and 
you may be dying this time for sure, 
and you no more ready to go than a 
poor heathen. It isn’t that you’re afraid 
to die not exactly. It’s ashamed 


‘you are of the poor record. Ay, ’tis a 


soft, easy life you've lived, visiting and 
gossiping and winning more whist prizes 
than any other woman in the parish. 
You’ve been to Mass every morning that 
sickness hasn’t kept you in bed, for over 
twenty years. But is that any credit to 
you? Forgetting your missal half the 
time and falling asleep over your beads! 
And more often than not, when you 
were awake, wasn’t your mind on the 
grand cup of tea you’d be having in Mrs. 
Flynn’s kitchen on your way to work? 
No great sins, but no great virtues either! 
It’s the priest ye should be having . . . 
just in case. There, the needle is going 
into your arm. You can breathe easier 
now. Sure the good Lord might not be 
wanting you for another while and isn’t 
Dr. Tony himself taking care of you? Is 
there another doctor in the United States 
would do more for you than himself 
that you’ve loved like he was your own 
ever since you first looked at his poor 
dirty face that long ago day in St. 


Bridget’s churchyard? Like a great, half- 
starved deg he was, looking up at you 
with his black eyes that were too old and 
beaten to be in the face of a child. But 
that’s a day you don’t want to be re- 
membering, God help you. Little did 
you think then that the wild-eyed little 
boy was to become the center of your 
world, a part of your very heart. "T'was 
the great trouble that came on you both 
that first drew you together, but then as 
you came. to know the lad, it- was for 
himself alone that you loved him. The 
day he graduated from medical school! 
What a grand, proud day that was for 
you. It was the first time you went to the 
great university, and you ‘were a little 
afraid Tony might be ashamed of you 
in your made-over clothes, standing out 
like a thorn amid all the roses of the 
gentry. But sure you should have known 
better. Took you by the arm he did and 
introduced you to his professors and the 
few friends he had. “This is my Delia.” 
Just like you were a queen, he said it. 
The very same words Patrick used when 
he took you to the Policemen’s Ball and 
insisted every man-on the force, from 
the Captain down, meet you personally. 
“This is my Delia’ Ay, those were the 
two happiest days of -your life; that 
young, lost day at the ball when Patrick 
asked you to be his wife, and the day 
when you felt the pride real mothers 
must feel when Tony graduated at the 
head of his class. But that was also the 
day you started worrying about him. 
For the first time you noticed he 
didn’t have any real close friends and no 
special girl of his own. You knew even 
then what was wrong. It all goes back 
to the great trouble. Down through the 
years since, he’s kept more and more to 
himself. Studying and working, and 
studying and working and never a bit 
of fun. It’s long you’ve been praying the 
good God to send him a fine, under- 
standing wife, and it was a glad day 
when he told you of Marie. But some- 
how, things have gotten worse instead of 
better. Time and again you've pleaded 
and scolded trying to- persuade him to 
tell the girl the whole tragic story. But 
you might as well talk to the wall, for 
that’s the one subject Tony can’t see 
straight. Finally, when he told you he 
wasn’t going to see her any more, you 
stopped talking and doubled your pray- 
ers. One of these days the saints will 
weary of listening to you, and Tony will 
suddenly see the way clear and smooth 
before him. You'd like to live to see him 
happily married, but God knows best. 
Ay, God knows best, and if it’s your time 
to go, you should be preparing yourself 
and trust Tony’s happiness to Him. 
Arra, the pains don’t seem to be lessen- 
ing much. This is the time you should 
be praying, if ever you prayed. Jesus, 
Mary, and Joseph. That's all you can 









KINDERGARTEN 


By Sister Aognes, CS. 


(Thou hast hid these things from the wise and 
prudent and hast revealed them to little ones.) 


Loving no private loves, their innocence 


Sings in this room as clearly as a tune 
Where Christ, the Son, plays in His Father's sight 
Building His temples of the Holy Ghost 


Among the colored blocks. 


Eternal Truth lies open as the sun 
Upon the floor of their humility 


Unshadowed by our pride. 


And the white Light of Christ's simplicity 


Shines through their eyes 


His clear and sparkling windows. 


We who are wise and prudent watch them skip 


And run in circles and arrive at Love. 


Our way is slow; the white Light breaks 


Against our darkened eyes. We see the scattered prisms 


Of all our private loves 


Upon the walls of pride that we have built 


In other rooms. 


Here we may listen while their innocence 


Sings all about us clearly as a tune. 


Here if we stoop to wonder we shall find 


Eternal Truth as open as the sun 
Upon the floor of their humility. 


think of with your mind all muddled 
and twisted. "Tis a strange thing surely, 
that after nearly fifty years of praying, 
all you can remember in the end is the 
first bit of a lisping prayer your old 
mother taught you. 


\lthough she was turned away from 
the bed, Gimpy knew her patient was 
awake again, watching her with those 
tired, burning eyes, and going to her 
side she asked lightly, “Yes, Delia Han- 
rahan, what are you wanting?” 

Something very close to laughter was 
in the sick woman’s voice as she an- 
swered, “If it’s a brogue ye are trying 
to put on, ‘tis a poor one. It’s from so 
much singing in the heart, ay and so 
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much weeping, that the lilt comes. It’s 
in our hearts before it’s on our lips.” 
She continued watching the nurse 
closely, and Gimpy was beginning to 
feel uncomfortable when she said, “You 
didn’t answer my question a while 
back.” 

Gimpy flushed and countered, “What 
question?” 

“I asked if you love my Tony,” re- 
peated Delia patiently. 

For a long moment the two women 
looked steadily at each other; Gimpy 
said nothing, but Delia seemed satisfied 
with what she saw in the young, open 
face, for she sighed as though greatly 
relieved and abruptly changed the sub- 
ject. “I believe I'd like to have the priest 


now. "Tis a shame to be disturbing the 
poor man at this hour, but Ill rest easier 
if I’m anointed.” 

The nurse spoke earnestly. “Listen, 
Delia Hanrahan, you're better, much 
better. You're going to get well.” Then 
she smiled reassuringly, “I'll call Father 
Murphy, though. He phoned early this 
evening to inquire about you. He said 
you were an old friend of his.” 

“Father Murphy, you say? What 
would his first name be?’ asked Delia. 

Gimpy hesitated. “I'm not sure 
whether it’s John or James.” 

The shadow of a smile touched one 
corner of Delia’s mouth. “Il know a 
dozen Father Murphys. Six are John, 
and the other six James.” 


ATHER MURPHY was leaving 

when Dr. Salvatori arrived, and the 
two men discussed the case in 501 with 
Miss Gimprello while waiting for the 
elevator to take Father down. Gimpy, re- 
porting the events of the night, endeay- 
ored to hide the nervous tumult she was 
in at seeing Tony. The information was 
for the doctor, but she looked at the 
priest all the while she spoke. 

“At times she was delirious,” she con- 
cluded, “and talked a great deal about 
someone named Patrick.” 

“Poor soul,” said Father Murphy 
shaking his head, “I’m atraid old 
wounds are aching. Years ago she was 
going to marry a man named Patrick 
Flynn. Pat was on the police force. Knew 
him well myself. A fine fellow. A few 
days before the wedding, Pat was shot 
and killed by a burglar he caught break- 
ing into a store on his beat. That must 
have been about twenty years ago.” 

“It will be twenty-four years next 
September,” said Dr. Salvatori in a voice 
that sounded strange and tense. 

“Will it, now?” said the priest. “Did 


. you know them, then?” 


Before the tall doctor could answer, 
the elevator came and Father Murphy 
bid the two young people a hasty good 
night. Dr. Salvatori did not move as the 
elevator disappeared, and Gimpy placed 
a trembling hand on his arm. 

“What's wrong, Tony? Can’t you tell 
me?” she asked. 

Tony clasped the small hand in his 
strong surgeon’s fingers, and dark eyes 
looked down into dark eyes, both ques- 
tioning and uncertain. 

With quiet firmness he removed the 
clinging hand and said, “You're tired, 
Marie. Go down to the kitchen and have 
some coffee. I'll sit with Delia for a 
while. I'd like to.” 

Gimpy shivered as though actually 
chilled as she listened to the doctor's 
slow footsteps echoing down the silent 
corridor. There was something tragically 
alone and withdrawn about this man 
she loved so much, and she felt defeated 
and powerless to help him. 
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Sitting beside the bed of Delia, Dr. 
Salvatori watched the pain-racked face 
on the pillow, his own face shadowed by 
the sufferings this woman he loved was 
enduring; his mind tormented with the 
memory of old griefs. 

You were eleven the first time you 
looked at that face. She was beautiful, as 
few women you have since known are 
beautiful. You were dirty and mean, 
your heart and mind filled with hate 
and fear as you pushed your way 
through the quiet throng in St. Bridget’s 
churchyard. No one noticed you at first, 
and you managed to get to the very 
steps of the church in time to see the 
heavy, plain casket carried by six police- 
men. What strange twist in your little 
boy's mind compelled you to go there? 
You watched with fascination the faces 
of his dazed mother and sisters, skinny 
and forlorn in their new black dresses; 
the sixteen-year-old twin brothers, their 
approaching manhood denying them the 
release of tears; and last in the family 
of mourners came a tall woman with 
Tom, the youngest Flynn, clinging to 
her arm. You heard someone say, 
“There’s poor Delia Hanrahan, her that 
was to marry him this Monday. Now, 
may God help her, she’s burying him 
instead.” 

Just as they passed you, someone else 
called out in a voice that pierced the 
stillness, “Hey, there’s the Salvatori kid! 
Right near Delia!” Hundreds of eyes 
were staring at you, but you only saw 
Tom and Delia. You knew Tom. You 
were in the same class at school. He 
was your friend. Now he was glaring at 
you with all the bewildered rage animals 
and children feel when hurt by some- 
thing beyond their understanding. His 
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Temperature, pulse, 
medication—rapidly, with 


clipped efficiency, the pen wrote on 
October, 1947 


swollen eyes burned their hatred into 
your own, and he would have sprung 
at you, but the slim gloved hand of 
Delia firmly covered his clenched fist. 
From Tom you looked up into the calm 
face of Delia, and all the fear and pain 
inside you knotted into a great lump in 
your throat. Remember the way she 
looked at you? No hatred there, nor 
anger. But something you could not un- 
derstand, and you turned and fled, push- 
ing your way savagely through the unre- 
sisting crowd. The hatred and fists you 
could face and answer in kind, but the 
pity and compassion in the eyes of Delia 
Hanrahan were alien to you and only 
made you more acutely aware of the 
hurt inside you. 


ACK you ran to the deserted ware- 

house. There you could - safe- 
ly hide from the searching police, 
from the members of the charity organ- 
izations, from all the people who were 
hunting you. But you couldn't hide 
from the torment of your own thoughts; 
from the memory of the home you knew 
before your mother died; from the mem- 
ory of the Ten Commandments framed 
on the wall of the dark parlor in the old 
tenement house. The gnawing hunger 
in your stomach you could endure, but 
the thoughts in your mind were like 
little demons jumping up and down, 
driving you to such a pitch of fever that 
you could see in letters of flame on the 
wall of the crumbling warehouse .. . 
THOU SHALT NOT KILL... THOU 
SHALT NOT STEAL. ... 

And always and forever the terrible 
love you had for your father. It was such 
a fierce, proud love. He was your hero, 
the greatest guy you knew! He couldn’t 







be a murderer, a thief! Not your Pa! But 
he was. You had seen him yourself, his 
mouth hanging open, his eyes glazed 
and queer, nodding his head in agree- 
ment when the police accused him of 
robbing Jake’s Pawn Shop, of murdering 
Patrick Flynn. Lying there in the ware- 
house, tortured by the sure knowledge 
of your father’s guilt, you were glad with 
an intensity that shook you, that your 
mother was dead, and you wished that 
you could die too. 

You were sick for a long time at St. 
Dominic’s Home. When you grew 
stronger, Sister Mary Rose told you you 
must eat, study, and play, and never for- 
get your prayers. “Pray for your poor 
father, Tony. Pray for him.” You did 
your best until the blackest day of all. 
They couldn't keep you from knowing. 
You saw the headlines on the papers at 
the newsstand . .. ANTHONY SALVA- 
TORI TO DIE AT MIDNIGHT. 

You couldn’t eat, you couldn’t speak, 
and worst of all, you couldn’t cry. Sister 
Mary Rose put up a cot for you in the 
little room off the library so you 
wouldn’t have to be in the dormitory 
that night. From the narrow window 
you could see the lighted clock across 
the river. You stood there in the dark- 
ness watching the clock, and you said a 
prayer for your father, and your whole 
being rebelled against the need of the 
prayer, against the sickening shame that 
swept over you. Murderer! Thief! 

A boy needs to be proud of his father, 
and that’s what tore you to pieces, the 
deep love you:had for your Pa mixed 
with the ugly degradation, tainting you 
and maiming you for all the days of 
your life. Slowly the hands of the clock 
moved on, and you stood dry-eyed, rig- 
idly watching, mechanically praying. 
Just before midnight the door behind 
you opened, and a faint scent of laven- 
der filled the room. Turning, you 
looked for the second time on the lovely 
face of Delia Hanrahan softly illumined 
by the light from the street. Neither of 
you spoke as she came hesitantly toward 
you. Then, for no reason, you whis- 
pered, “I'm watching the clock,” and 
she stretched out her arms and cried 
your name in a sob, “Tony! Tony!” You 
were in her arms then, crying for the 
first time in weeks, and as you heard the 
clock strike the hour of midnight, your 
heart broke with the love, and the grief 
and shame. 

Science might say hearts do not break, 
especially the heart of an eleven-year-old 
boy, but you are that boy that was, and 
you know that on that bleak night 
twenty-four years ago, with the tender 
mercy of Delia Hanrahan enfolding you, 
you wept, not as children do, but as 
men do when they witness the destruc- 
tion of all they cherish. With the tolling 
of the bell, you left childhood and child- 
ish things behind you forever, and with. 
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the love and help of Delia Hanrahan 
you tried to become the kind of man 
your Ma and your Pa hoped you would 
be. 

What would you have done without 
Delia? The college money she lent you 
from her hard-earned savings you have 
repaid, but the understanding, the pa- 
tience, the love . . . these are debts you 
can never repay. And you aren’t the 
only one she helped with her laughter 
and her love. All her free Thursdays for 
twenty-four years have been spent at St. 
Dominic's, telling stories, playing her 
quaint games, arranging picnics. She had 
a way ‘with children. Sister Mary Rose 
calls her her good right hand, and once 
asked why she hadn't entered the order. 
Delia answered in amazement, “The 
likes of me a nun? Oh no, Sister, I’ve no 
vocation. I'm too fond of the easy life 
of the world.” At that Sister threw back 
her head and laughed till the tears came, 
much to Delia’s annoyance. 

But all the love of Delia, and all the 
healing of time passed in study and suc- 
cess as a doctor hasn’t wiped out the 
burning shame inside you. Only once 
did you try to tell anyone about your 
father; that girl you had a crush on back 
in college. You can’t recall her name, 
but you will never forget the look of 
horror on her face when you awkwardly 
told her of your father’s crime. When 
you took her home that night, the si- 
lence between you was the beginning 
of the silenee that from then on sep- 
arated you from every living creature, 
except Delia. 


NTIL you met Marie, you made no 
U effort to break the barrier around 
you. Because you love her, you’ve tried 
to tell her; time and time again you've 
tried, but always the horror on the face 
of that other girl has stopped you. You 
couldn't quite take it if the merry, pre- 
cious face of Marie looked at you like 
that. Loving Marie, you don’t want her 
merely to accept you in spite of your 
background. No, you want more than 
that, you want her to understand and 
forgive your father as Delia has forgiven 
him. Is that expecting too much? It’s 
because you love your father that you 
want your wife to think of him, not just 
as a murderer, but_as the good man he 
had been and might have been, had your 
mother lived. Yes, he was a murderer, 
but there‘is more to a man than his 
greatest sin, there is his. greatest moment 
of sanctity. Can you make her see him, 
not just as he was sniveling and shaking 
as the police took him out of your life 
forever, but as he was the night your 
mother died, kneeling calmly beside her 
bed, telling her not to worry, promising 
to take good care of her son. You are a 
doctor. Surely you can tell her simply 
and without bitterness, the story of your 
father, Tell it as you would one of your 
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case histories; only of course it is more 
than that, it is the case history of some- 
one you love very deeply. 
The case of Anthony Salvatori. 
Disease: Cowardice. 
Causes: Fear. Unemployment. Loneli- 
ness. Too great a love for his son. 
Result: Theft. Murder. 


Tony sat in silence for a long time 
after Gimpy returned, and it was almost 
dawn when he finally went to the door 
and motioned the nurse to step outside 
with him. 

“Yes, doctor?” 
professional. 

“Marie, there’s something I’ve been 
wanting to talk to you about for a long 
time. I don’t have any appointments be- 
fore nine, so could I pick you up when 
you go off duty at seven and take you 
to breakfast?” 

The heart of the little nurse was mak- 
ing such a commotion she was sure 


said Gimpy, crisp and 





> The reason why truth is stranger 
than fiction is ’cause we hear so 
little of it. 





Mother Superior would hear it in her 
office. She managed to say in a small 
voice that did not quite betray her ex- 
citement, “Yes, doctor.” But this time 
she was not quite so crisp; not quite so 
professional. 

The following evening when Gimpy 
reported for duty, she found Delia in an 
oxygen tent, and Dr. Salvatori keeping 
watch beside her. She did not need to 
look at the chart to know this was the 
death watch; she could feel it in the 
atmosphere of the room; she could see 
it in the stricken, unguarded face of 
Tony. 

Slipping her hand into his, she said, 
“Tony, don’t look like that. You know 
better than I, Delia wouldn’t want you 
eating your heart out for her.” 

Tony turned his full gaze to Marie, 
and in spite of the sorrow of the mo- 
ment, there was a quietness, a ‘peace in 
his dark eyes that had never been there 
before, and the look he gave her was a 
caress. : 

“I wish we could tell her we're going 
to be married,” he said, and continued, 
“I wish she could know that I’ve finally 
told you about my father, and it’s just 
as she said, I made a great mountain out 
of a wee hill.” 

“I believe she does know, Tony,” said 
Marie in a voice so low he had to bend 
to hear. “She had such childlike confi- 
dence in her prayers. She knew they'd 
be answered. She told me she prayed 
for you ... and for me.’ 

Neither of them noticed that already 
she was referring to Delia in the past 
tense. Tony looked reverently at the 








wasted face of Delia and said simply, 
“Her whole life was a prayer.” 

Father Murphy had just finished say- 
ing the prayers for the dying when Gim. 
py noticed the patient seemed to be try- 
ing to open her eyes. Tony leaned closer 
and spoke her name with gentle urgency, 
Gimpy thought the woman heard, but 
she couldn't be sure. 


T’S a long way off you’ve gone; the 

wall is high around you. Far away 
you can hear someone calling you. It 
must be Tony. He has a funny little 
slurring way of saying yotir name. Your 
head feels light and silly, like the time 
at Ellen Flynn’s wedding when you 
drank the wine so fast. Young Father 
Tom took you out on the porch and you 
soon felt yourself again . . . but the dis- 
grace of it! Delia Hanrahan taking too 
much to drink! Father Tom said it was 
because you drank it on an empty stom- 
ach and no disgrace. All the same you 
never touched spirits again; except of 
late years, a drop of port before going to 
bed, and that as medicine. Queer jum- 
bled thoughts and dreams you are hayv- 
ing, and you dying maybe. You had the 
priest yesterday, or was it today? 

Somehow, it doesn’t matter now if you 
do die. God is merciful. In a way it’s 
good to be at the end of the road. The 
years have been lonely since! the day you 
stood like a crazy woman looking down 
at the dead face of Patrick. But then 
you've had Tony. A dear, good lad, and 
him needing you and you him. And you 
can rest easy about him now. That young 
nurse of his . . . you like the look of 
her. Saucy and proud she is, but with 
a good heart, ay, a good heart, and it’s 
brimming out of her eyes with love for 
Tony. She’s a winner, that one, and you 
know just as sure as though you could 
see them at the altar, that all will go 
well with the two of them, may God 
bless them. There, the pain is taking it- 
self off. Not a bit of pain do you feel. 
But oh, the great weariness that’s on 
you. You should be saying a prayer. 
Jesus, Mary, and Joseph. "Tis a strange 
thing surely, that after nearly fifty years 
of praying, all you can remember in the 
end is... . all you can remember... . 
Jesus, Mary, and Joseph. 


“It’s no use. Turn off the oxygen. The 
pulse is gone.” After one last look at the 
still, empty face of Delia, Tony hurriedly 
left the room, and the little nurse, try- 
ing to help Mother Superior remove the 
oxygen tent, was herself blind with tears. 


In the stillness that enveloped the hos- 
pital at midnight, the pen of Miss Gim- 
prello could be heard scratching out its 
precise report on patient Delia Hanra- 
han. But the sound seemed blurred now - 
and broken. Slowly, reluctantly, the pen 
wrote on. 
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Beating the Housing Shortage 


HERE is no need to go into a 

detailed discussion of the nation’s 
housing problem. Various national maga- 
zines have run series of articles explor- 
ing the problem in all its curious and 
baffling aspects. Some writers have em- 
phasized the growth in population as a 
prime cause of the problem, allied to 
the cessation of building during the war 
years; others are inclined to blame the 
obsolete building codes of many of our 
cities, codes which preclude the use of 
new methods and materials. 

The much-touted prefabricated home 
has so far done little to solve the hous- 
ing problem; the building trades with 
their strict divisions of labor and high 
hourly wage rates not only make the 
cost of labor in building a house almost 
prohibitive, but, even more serious, they 
have failed completely to train young 
workers to take the places of the old 
men whose best years are over. 
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Add all the causes of high prices and 
labor together and one gets a 
home which over three-fourths of the 
returning veterans simply cannot afford 
to buy or rent. For some time now cer- 
tain of the veterans’ organizations have 
been pointing out this sad fact. But re- 
cently the organized building trades and 
the contractors themselves have become 
concerned over the high prices of the 
homes they hope to build and sell. 

In certain parts of the country, the 
real estate boom is over. People are still 
living in cramped quarters, often of the 


costly 


Hw one man solved the 
problem of finding a place to 
live, pays no rent, and has no 
long-term payments 


most makeshift sort, but, possibly be- 
cause they simply do not have the 
money, they are refusing to pyramid 
the prices of broken-down old houses 
any higher. Banks are refusing to ap- 
prove GI loans for purchasing over- 
priced real estate. It is surprising to 
note how long it has taken for build- 
ing contractors to realize that the aver- 
age American simply cannot afford to 
buy a ten-thousand-dollar home, cer- 
tainly not the average veteran. Yet to 
the man who through dreary months in 
foreign lands dreamed of a cozy home 
for himself and his family, it is an 
affront to offer him the jerry-built cheese 
box, crowded on a narrow lot, with 
undersized rooms in inadequate num- 
ber, that sells for seven thousand up 
and is not worth four at 1939 values. 

Veterans, desperate for homes, have 
cashed in their savings and have as- 
sumed mortgages they will never be able 
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to liquidate in order to buy houses they 
are certain to lose in the first postwar 
recession. The combined efforts of the 
government, the workers, and private 
industry have failed to provide homes 
for the nation’s citizens. Is there any 
alternative, any way out? As I write 
these lines I cannot see any along the 
conventional modern lines we have been 
following in our attack upon the hous- 
ing problem. Let’s face it: the richest 
country in the world simply cannot 
afford to give the average American 
family the kind of a home we like to 
think every average American family is 
entitled to. 

It is not my intention here to at- 
tempt to find a way out of the economic 
dilemma I have pictured above by re- 
sorting to the conventional sort of eco- 
nomic analysis. It is frightful to con- 
template, but I am afraid that a large 
portion of the homeless will continue 
to live with their in-laws, there will be 
more broken homes, more delinquent 
children. On the other hand, there are 
surely a large number of Americans 
who still have some pioneer blood in 
their veins, who are not ready to aban- 
don all initiative to an omnicompetent 
government, and who, in order to get 
a home, any kind of a home they can 
afford, are willing to do without many 
of the modern conveniences for a while. 

America was originally settled by 
brave men and women who provided 
homes for themselves by their own 
labor, whether it was a log cabin on 
the frontier or a sod house on the 
prairie. While there was still a strong 
community spirit in America, the neigh- 
bors gathered at a wedding and joyfully 
threw up a home for the young couple. 
Homes were much more simple in those 
days, of course, but how many desper- 
ate veterans today would jump at the 
chance to leave their present quarters 
for a place of their own, no matter how 
primitive! 

My great-grandfather, fleeing from the 
tyranny of the King of Prussia a century 
uso, went to the forests of Wisconsin 
ind with ax and saw cleared the land; 
with stones from his fields he built a 
stone house for his family with his own 
labor, a home that served the next two 
generations. My own boyhood was spent 
in northern Alaska where I saw the 
same sort of direct action. If a man 
needed a house, he buiJt one, if it were 
only of driftwood covered with sod. As 
a matter of fact, such a home was far 
better for the climate of that part of 
\laska than the conventional frame 
house. 

I returned from the army in the late 
spring of last year and was immediately 
faced with the problem of finding some 
sort of shelter for myself, my wife, and 
our three children. The oldest was not 
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yet three, the youngest was a mere baby. 
My experience was like that of every 
veteran with small children attempting 
to find shelter in any large urban area. 
The landlords of the nation’s capital 
could find plenty of people willing to 
pay high rents who did not have chil- 
dren. Almost every apartment house in 
Washington bars children, especially 
small children. I read about families 
such as mine sleeping in the Union 
Station and in old jalopies or broken- 
down trailers. 


ORTUNATELY, I still had my one 

bachelor asset, a fourteen-ton sloop I 
purchased in Florida before the war. I 
had sailed the little vessel to Washing- 
ton amid many adventures and, thanks 
to the care of a friend, my floating home 
had somehow stayed afloat during my 
four years in the army. I built little 
bunks in the forepeak for the children, 
installed a breakfast nook, and we 
moved on board. The children promptly 
fell into the foul Potomac, but I fished 
them out and they gradually learned to 
hang onto the rail. 

Obviously, our life on the water could 
be only temporary. During the summer 
months it was a lark, but like so many 
others, we too had dreamed of a home 
of our own with some land around it. 
I had spent a winter on board the boat 
before my marriage and knew how cold 
and damp it was. However, living on 
board we had no rent to pay, and the 
money saved went into a building fund. 
We knew that our resources were hope- 
lessly inadequate to buy an urban home 








\ 
In carpentry one learns by doing 


even if we wanted to live in the city. 
But we believe firmly that the big city 
is no place in which to raise a family. 

I won't go into the details of our 
weary search for a place in the country, 
As in the city, the prices asked for even 
mere beach cottages on a single lot 
were far too high. We wanted a few 
acres where we could have a cow, a 
few chickens, and a pig or two, and 
thus cut down the cost of feeding our 
growing family. We finally found our 
acres, not the five we were looking for, 
but an old farm of 112 acres with a 
quarter-mile of waterfront on an estuary 
of Chesapeake Bay. There is a private 
harbor for my boat and I can drive to 
my work in Washington in an hour's 
time. We were extremely fortunate in 
finding such a place even though we 
have more land than we need. How- 
ever, we inherited a tenant family with 
the old buildings on the property and 
are letting them stay to do some farming. 

In order to make the required down 
payment on this farm we had to use 
every bit of our savings, leaving noth- 
ing for building. What I want to em- 
phasize is that the veteran with similar 
savings, and many had enough put away 
to buy a new car, could have purchased 
a single acre of land much closer to the 
city for a few hundred dollars, leaving 
a comfortable margin of cash with 
which to start buying building mate- 
rials. The cornerstone of our plan to 
beat the housing problem is simple: stop 
paying rent to the landlord, and by all 
means do not buy a home and then go 
on most of your life making payments 
“just like rent.” Our plan is not fanci- 
ful. We know quite a few people with 
imagination and courage who have fol- 
lowed this plan. It has many variations, 
depending upon one’s financial re- 
sources, tastes, skills, and willingness to 
pioneer. But the essential pattern re- 
mains constant: no rent and no long- 
term time payments. 

First, one buys a piece of land, at 
least an acre, preferably two, and pays 
cash. One must have at least a few hun- 
dred dollars in savings in order to begin 
the plan. Then in early spring there 
are several alternatives. One young cou- 
ple I know bought a tent and some 
camping equipment, sold their surplus 
furniture, and moved upon their land. 
Every month, with the money they 
would have spent for rent, telephone, 
gas and electricity, movies, entertain- 
ing, liquor, etc., they bought building 
supplies. Before and after work, they 
started the construction of the first unit 
of their home, just a small frame build- 
ing set on cement blocks, designed to 
be a combined kitchen and living room. 
In carpentry one learns by doing, and 
the average man can master the skills 
needed in handling a hammer and saw 
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or in putting up rough masonry. By fall 
this young couple was able to move into 
their small home. 

They ceased most of their building 
operations for the winter but saved the 
money which otherwise would have 
gone for the expenses mentioned above, 
so that in three months they were able 
to afford the installation cost of elec- 
tricity. They bought insulation board 
another month and lined their cabin. 
I am sure the reader has the idea. This 
young couple can go on and on. In the 
following spring they can add another 
room to their home, probably a bed- 
room. They have their own well and 
in a few months hope to be able to 
install running water. In five years time 
they should have a small home, free and 
clear, that they could not hope to pur- 
chase for under six thousand dollars. 
Their labor was their own. There was 
no interest to pay, no hidden charges. 

Other couples I have known, instead 
of starting with a tent, bought a pre- 
fabricated garage and turned it into a 
temporary home, later building a per- 
manent place. It is possible to buy a 
20 x 20 garage and have it erected on 
a piece of land for around nine hun- 
dred dollars. This improvised home can 
be financed on a short-term and quite 
reasonable basis. 

In our own case, with a mortgage on 
the farm to worry about, I did not wish 
to assume even a short-term debt. Our 
furniture was in storage, piling up stor- 
age charges. So I drew up a simple plan 
for a 10 x 20 storage shed and figured 
that the saving I would make in the 
winter’s storage alone would pay for the 
expense of building such a structure. 

I went to the farm at the beginning 
of the Labor Day week end, bought my 
lumber at a local yard only a mile from 
my place, hauled the framing lumber 
down myself on my little cargo trailer, 
a most useful piece of equipment. I 
began work around eleven on Saturday, 
using pillars of brick taken from the 
bilge of my boat for a foundation. By 
the evening of Monday J had the sub- 
floor in, the roof on, the two end walls 
sheathed in, and two windows cut. I was 
delighted with the progress made and 
immediately began to get ideas of en- 
larging my shed into something more 
ambitious. I had no idea that frame 
construction went along so fast. 

On returning to the city I discovered 
an item in the Sunday paper advertising 
a construction shanty for sale. I remem- 
bered Thoreau’s purchase of an old 
shanty a hundred years ago in order to 
get materials for his house on Walden 
Pond and bought the shanty for forty 
dollars, taking it apart in sections and 
hauling it down to the farm on my 
trailer. I placed this little room off at 
right angles to my original shed and 
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No Co-operation 


> On a radio dramatization starring Don 
Ameche, a sound effects man missed his 
cue when Don said to the villain, “By 
heavens, I'll shoot you.” So Ameche re- 
peated his threat—but with no results. 
Finally, Don shouted in desperation: 
“Shooting’s too good for you! I'll stab 
you!” There was a scream, then a thud. 


Ameche sighed with relief. 


Then came the sound of the shot. 








threw out a similar room, designed to 
serve as sleeping quarters for the chil- 
dren, on the opposite side. By the end 
of the Armistice Day week end mv little 
home was completed, even with a sink 
for my wife with an outside drain. My 
total investment, drawn entirely from 
savings from not paying rent, was only 
four hundred dollars. | had our furni- 
ture moved in when some of the walls 
were not yet up. 

Our place looks primitive. I cannot 
afford a well for a while and must carry 
water two hundred yards from a neigh- 
bor’s. But I have been able to scrape 
up the one hundred and _ seventy-one 
dollars the power company demands for 
extending an electric line to my cabin, 
and I hope to have electricity by spring. 
The man I bought the shanty from gave 
me some old rusty fencing out of which 
I have made a huge yard for the chil 
dren under a great oak tree. Eventually 
I shall put in a septic tank and run- 
ning water. In the meantime, a fifteen 
dollar chemical toilet serves very well. 
Pending the installation of electricity 
we cook on a six-dollar kerosene stove 
purchased from Sears Roebuck. 


. Peek two hundred square 
feet: is small for a family the size of 
mine. But we are already planning a 
large new room with a mansard roof 
giving us an attic for storage and for 
sleeping quarters for the children. The 
main room will house a printing plant 
I now have crowded in the children’s 
bedroom, as well as a carpenter shop, 
bathroom, and general utility room. I 
already have part of the floor laid on 
a large porch which eventually will be 
screened in. 

We are sacrificing our comfort - to 
some extent for a year or two, but the in- 
conveniences we put up with are more 
than balanced by the thrill of accom- 
plishment as the construction proceeds, 
by the exhilarating atmosphere of the 
country, by the feeling that for the first 
time in our lives we have at least a 
glimpse of independence. We have pur- 


chased a cow and I hope to cut into 
my milk, cream, and butter bill, which 
now runs over thirty dollars a month. 
We have planned a garden and an or- 
chard, and I am arranging with a local 
sawyer to come in and cut some of my 
over-grown timber on shares “for me, 
thus enabling me to get a large supply 
of lumber at no cost. I shall then build 
a tobacco barn, a chicken house, etc. 
I built my cabin entirely alone, work- 
ing only week ends, but my tenant and 
his four strong sons will aid in the to- 
bacco barn, since its construction is in 
their interest too. 

The most time-consuming job_ in 
building is the finishing of the interior. 
The outer shell goes up surprisingly 
fast. But once this shell is up one can 
move in and finish the interior at one’s 
leisure. This part of the homemaking 
offers a wide field for self-expression. 

I for one do not want to bring up 
my family in a government housing 
project or in a house tod expensive for 
me to own or rent. God willing, we 
shall never pay rent to a landlord again. 

Oh, we dream of a magnificent stone 
castle overlooking our harbor some day, 
and I am studying masonry from books 
evenings so that I shall know something 
of how to start its construction. But in 
the meantime we shall have an adequate 
home which eventually will be attrac- 
tive enough to rent out to summer 
people if w® finally build our perma- 
nent home. 

We have found enjoyment this sum- 
mer in sailing across the Bay to visit 
friends who have farms on the Eastern 
Shore of Maryland. We would not have 
purchased a place that was not on the 
water, but many people dc not feel 
about the water and boats the way we 
do. For such people it should not be 
too difficult to find an attractive acre 
within easy commuting distance of their 
jobs. Once they make the break from 
the city landlord and the city environ- 
ment they will never return. Americans 
can get homes if~they are willing to 
work for them. 
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George Pickow, Three Lions 
Linehan of Weston College examines what is known This is the new electronic seismograph invented by Fr. 
ismologists as the Bosch-Omori type seismograph. Linehan. It is portable, can be set up to work anywhere. 


Taking the Earth's Pulse 


A SIGN PICTURE STORY 


old type seismograph recorded earth tremors by A steady beam of light, moved only by earth tremors, is 
hing lines on the smoked paper around the drum. focused on sensitive paper to produce these lined charts. 
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_, a are put to new and 
varied uses by Father Line- 


han of Weston College 


N Weston, up in the hills of Massachusetts, Rev. Dan 
I iel Linehan, S.J., is busy recording the antics of the 
insides of the earth. Director of the new Seismological 
Observatory at Weston College, Father Linehan is using 
the latest in scientific equipment to study earth tremors 
and to turn the knowledge thus gained into immediate 
and practical use. On the front cover he is pictured 
making an adjustment on a seismograph which is the 
most modern type yet developed. It is extremely accurate 
and extremely costly. There are few like it in the world. 
It consists of three units, one facing north and south, 
one facing east and west, and the third standing ver- 
tically. Disturbances in any direction are thus recorded 
and measured. 

Father Linehan has developed his own electronic seis- 
mographs. With these, which are light and compact, he 
can move virtually anywhere and set up shop to “listen” 
to the earth. 

Engineers are calling on Father Linehan to create and 
listen to earthquakes. When a crew wants to tunnel 
through a hill, build a bridge, or plan a highway, much 
time and money are saved if a forecast can be made of 
what is likely to be found when excavation starts. By 
setting off dynamite charges and listening to the echoing 
waves, the Weston College seismologist can determine 
where the bedrock is located, where subterranean streams 
are apt to be found, and where the going is likely to be 
easy. One engineer dubbed Father Linehan’s battery of 
seismographs as “much more reliable ‘han a divining 
rod, and infinitely noisier.” 

Father Linehan believes that the usefulness of seismol- 
ogy is just beginning to be appreciated. Though it takes 
about fifteen years to turn out a full-fledged seismologist 
he is hopeful that many young people will take up this 
interesting science in earnest. 





When Fr. Linehan goes into the field to “make earth- 
quakes,” he has a specially equipped truck for the work. 
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The blast is set off and the tremors are picked up and 
recorded on the seismographs set up in the field truck. 


aon, 


Seismonometers are set up and dynamite charges are 
placed at strategic spots in the area to be examined. 





Each of the dozen instruments set up in the field has 
an amplifier, recorder, etc., in the rear of the truck. 
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My Hair Falls for the Experts 


Once a male gets in a 
zroove, he and the part in 


his hair are hard to shake 


‘ 


T .turns out that we men are the 

real creatures of habit. Women dis- 
play a nice ability to take a habit or 
leave it alone. But once we men get 
into a groove, only an earthquake can 
jolt us loose or an angel from heaven 
must pick us up by the scruff of our 


necks and toss us out of our root: And: 


then you can be sure we yell in pain 
and protest. 

Just, for example, there is the matter 
of our hair. 

[ suppose that every normal woman 
changes her hairdo four to ten times 
1 year. It is something that gives her 
i lift, like buying a new hat or getting 
herself a new beau. 

Males, on the contrary, are good old 
stick-to-the-part conservatives where 
their hair is concerned. 

\ male child is about the age of ten 
before he first becomes conscious of 
those strange creatures knowns as girls; 
simultaneously he reaches for a comb 
nd brush. Ten to one the way he first 
combs his hair on that initial occasion 
when he goes out, stands on the corner, 
nd wistfully hopes that she will come 
‘long, is the way that he wears his hair 
up to the time that nature takes a 
hand and, bit by bit, pushes his hair 
suit of his eyes and finally right off 
his head. 

[ am just an ordinary male, I confess, 

here my hair is concerned. In early 
youth, I steeled myself to the fact that 
it was mouse-colored, nondescript, and 
lifeless as wet hemp. Looking forward 
to a, kind of hirsute predestination, I 
took it for granted that by thirty 
[ would be bald. My father was, and 
the tradition of our family ran to wide, 
open spaces north of the eyebrows. As 
far as texture went, one of my adoles- 
cent recollections is that of finding a 
lock of straight, blondish hair in the 
pages of the family Bible and learning 
from an ironic mother that “This, my 
dear, is one of your baby curls.” 

After the fashion of males, I exposed 
my hair to essential washing and to 
a minimum of haircutting. But the part 
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Illustrated by HARVEY KIDDER 


in my hair remains historic and tradi- 
tional from the days that I placed it 
there in preparation for my Con- 
firmation. 

There it would have remained had 
I not fallen into the hands of an expert. 

Bad business, these barbers who turn 
out to be experts in the matter of hair. 

Naturally enough, we expect that 
barbers will be experts about baseball, 
foreign affairs, the gossip of the neigh- 
borhood, and the private life of the 
President’s Cabinet. This barber was 
a curiosity; he professed to be expert 
about hair. Quite clearly. he had no 
time for pleasant conversation when 
there was the matter of hair to be dis- 
cussed. 

So, hardly had I seated myself in his 
chair, spread the tent poncho over my 
knees, and opened my book for half 
an hour of peaceful reading, when he 
began his lecture in a thick German 
accent that I leave to the disappointed 
vaudevillians among my readers. 

“Why is it,” he demanded, “that men 
who are supposed to be smart pay so 
little attention to nature?” 

It was a new conversational gambit 


‘that opened philosophical vistas too 


vast to be explored on so hot an after- 
noon. So I ventured no opinion. That 
disturbed him not in the least. 

“Why is it that when nature meant 
hair to be parted in a particular way, 
men with brains lying under that hair 

















defy nature and part their hair all 
wrong?” 

Though I have never thought of 
myself quite as a Casper Milquetoast, 
I confess I am afraid of barbers, and 
I could see as he waved his shears 
under my nose, that this barber was 
engaged in no abstract philosophical 
considerations. He meant me. 

He whirled the chair around so that 
I had to face my not too attractive 
image in the mirror. I felt like a pecu- 
liarly repulsive specimen thrust under 
the nose of a freshman medic. 

“Men with big, flat faces like yours,” 
he continued, in what was hardly a 
tactful approach, despite the fact that 
the mirror bore him out, “insist on 
putting the part at the far side of their 
faces, way over near their ears.” My 
part was a long way from my ear, but 
he wasn’t above oratorical exaggera- 
tions. 

“So what happens? Hair constantly 
falls into their eyes.’’ He flung my limp 
lock down like a dropped awning. He 
peered at me as if daring me to deny 
the charge. 

“I'll bet as long as you can remember 
your hair has been falling into your 
eyes.” 

I nodded a scared agreement, for 
after all, he was alarmingly right. A 
good half of my lifelong gestures had 
been spent pushing a cascade of hair 
out of my right eye. 


“Men with big, flat faces like 
yours insist on putting the part 
at the far side’ of their faces” 
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_@*1 knew it,” he cried triumphantly, 


before ,I dared answer. “Now watch 
carefully.” 

He picked up the hand mirror like 
a magician reaching for his favorite 
trick and forced me to regard with 
repugnance the back of my own head, 
a terra incognita that on investigation 
turned out to be as big and flat as my 
face, only perhaps more intelligent. 

“There,” and he banged the center 
of my crown with a huge comb, “there 
is the center of your head. The hair 
naturally eddies out from there like 
a whirlpool.” 

A deft switch of the comb and I was 
amazed to see my usually limp hair 
actually eddying. “Now watch. I run 
the comb through it thus. I pull away. 
What happens?” 

I was watching my own hair with 
fascination. If it had stood up like the 
comedian’s in the mystery film, I should 
not have been surprised. If he had 
whisked a rabbit or two out of my 
collar, it would have been an_ inevit- 
able part of the act. But actually what 
I saw was nothing new. 

My hair just looked messed. “You 
see? A natural part appears . . . right 
there.” His comb traced the imaginary 
line. “But is that where you put your 
part? Oh, no! Smart men like you, they 
pass up their real part; they kick nature 
around; and they split their head wide 
open in some ridiculous place.” 

“Look,” I ventured in a very far 
away and frightened voice, “the only 
trouble with all this is that it’s fifty 
years too late. You should liave met me 
when I was a little boy. For half a cen- 
tury I have been parting my hair in 
that same spot... .” 

His groan was heart-rending. “Wrong 
for fifty years,” he sighed and stood 
shaking an indignant head. 

“Well,” said I, hoping to close the 
deal forever, “I’m afraid it’s a little 
late now to change.” , 

If I had suddenly thumped him on 
the chin, he couldn’t have stepped back 
more dramatically. 

“You are a good man?” he demand- 
ed. “You believe in progress? Then how 
can you say it is ever too late to start 
doing good? How is it ever late to 
reform?” 

He had me there. Then when he saw 
me wilt, he jumped forward, new fire 
burning in his boilers. 

“As a matter of fact,” he insisted, 
reaching the new opening in my de- 
fense, “‘you have always parted it on 
the left side, which for you is all wrong. 
You should have parted it on the right.” 
Before I could even gasp a protest, 
he had undone the cultivation of a 
lifetime, dug a part in the far right 
side of my head, and flung my hair 
over to its new location. 

I ‘stared at a stranger whose agonized 
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The pari in my hair is historie 


face regarded me from the mirror. 
“Please,” I begged, “not after fifty 
years. I couldn’t stand looking at my- 
self. That’s a different man. That’s not 
me at all.” 

“You can’t stand yourself as nature 
intended?” he demanded melodramat- 
ically. 

“But my best friends would pass me 
on the street without a bow. My dearest 
associates in the office wouldn’t recog- 
nize me.” 

He tried flattery. 

“You mean they would say, ‘Ah, a 
handsome stranger in our neighbor- 
hood.’ They'd say, ‘Ah, a very young 
man, a clean-cut, vigorous young man.’ ” 

“Please,” I begged, “I came in for a 
little trim around the ears, a light going 
over the neck with the clippers; please, 
it’s my hair. I confess before you and 
the neighborhood that I-have always 
done it wrong. Please leave it wrong.” 

“What chance is there for the world,” 
he almost sobbed, stretching out his 
arms in a helpless gesture, “if an in- 
telligent man cannot correct in himself 
the mistake of a lifetime, what can we 
hope for civilization?” 

It was getting much too big for me 
to handle. My hair had suddenly be- 
come on a parallel with the atomic 
bomb or One World. 

He stood back and regarded me with 
pity. 











*‘Put it where God and nature intended” 





“You persist in the error of a life- 
time,” he stepped forward and con- 
temptuously tossed my hair back till it 
fell toward the part on the left. No one 
needed tell me that he regarded me 
as a coward and a criminal. 

Yet I knew with all the strength of 
my tottering mind that I couldn’t live 
with myself if the burden of my hair 
was flung to a new location. Of a sleepy 
morning I could not imagine myself 
struggling to the mirror to locate any 
but my well-worn part. He was per- 
suasive, but I was a male, and I could 
not be convinced. Still he was not done. 

“It is too bad,” he murmured. “I 
must yield. The left side, the wrong 
side, it shall be. Nature will continue to 
protest by dropping that loose, strag- 
gling forelock into your eyes. But at 
least if I must part it on the left side, 
I shall for the first time direct that 
part to the spot which is the center 
of your head. See! The part now runs 
back to that swirl on your crown. 
Thus!” 

I knew I was licked, beaten, too weak 
for protest. He dug the comb into my 
scalp, and like a surveyor laying out 
the road through untracked timber, he 
swirled my hair into its new part, and 
without giving me so much as a glimpse 
of it, cracked, trimmed, and operated 
till all traces of the old pathway had 
been eliminated. 

“There!” he triumphed, again whirl- 
ing me toward the mirror. “After all 
these years of mistake, at least it is 
now less wrong than it was.” But he 
leaned over me, pleading and beseech- 
ing. “But think before you come in 
again. Think whenever you look your- 
self in the mirror. Work up your 
courage to do right. Take your reso- 
lution in hand. Then when you come in 
again, you will ask me to put the part 
where God and nature meant it to go, 
there on the right side!’’ He removed 
the apron and snapped, it like a flag 
of victory. “To our next meeting!” 
he said. 

A sudden cloudburst was pouring 
down outside the shop, the kind of 
rain you normally see only in Cali- 
fornia, in or out of the movies. But 
I fled into the storm grateful for my 
escape. 

Maybe he’s right. Maybe I am kick- 
ing nature in the teeth when I hold on 
to this part that perhaps adds years 
to my too many autumnal seasons. 

But at least I can declare before 
whatever gods rule over the hair tonics 
and electric clippers, there will be no 
next meeting. I am taking my hair 
back to the normal, good-natured bar- 
bers who are experts on politics, busi- 
ness, the village gossip, and the Presi- 
dent’s private life. 

An expert on hair almost beat me 
out of the tradition of a lifetime. 
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»cked a hole through the thin shell of the tree and I held the lantern for him to see 


FRADED old Fiddler that I got 
ym ‘Tradin’ Jim to Ike Wampler 
eal dog,” Pa said, as he took a 
cold cornbread and walked back 


the kitchen door. . 
was washing the last dish in the 


s you got cheated again,” Mom 


on find out,” Pa said. “I’m a- 
ut tonight and try old Sooner. 
you like to go along, Shan?” 
Pa,” I said, as I dried the last 
nd put it in the cupboard. “You 

Rock for Fiddler, then Fid- 

Sooner. That makes Sooner my 


from now on, Mick,” Mom said, 
Shan do his own dog tradin’.” 
ll certainly get swindled if he 
with Tradin’ Jim Howe,” Pa said. 
can’t do any worse than you’ve 
Ma said. 


“I'd like to trade with Tradin’ Jim,” 
I said, thinking about the many times 
he’d cheated Pa. 

Pa took the plate of cornbread to feed 
the hounds. He: disappeared into the 
darkness beyond the kitchen door. Mom 
and I heard the two hound dogs whine 
as we stood before the dim glow of 
charred embers in the open fireplace. 

“Come on, Shan, if you’re ready,” Pa 
called. 

“If any dog tradin’s done tonight, you 
do it,’”’ Mom said. 

Pa was waiting by the kitchen door 
with a coffee sack under his arm, a mat- 
tock and clean-globed lantern in one 
hand, and two hound dogs fastened to 
a chain that he held with his other hand. 

“Let me carry the coffee sack and the 
mattock, Pa,” I said, “and you can carry 
the lantern and lead the dogs.” 

“I’m not goin’ to lead the dogs far,” 
he said. “I'll turn ’em loose down at 





the pawpaw patch on Willie Menton’s 
place. I want to see if I got stung again.” 

The dogs charged against the chain. 
They whined and sniffed along the yel- 
low clay path that led from our shack. 
It was hard for Pa, holding the chain 
with one hand and carrying the lantern 
with the other. I followed at Pa’s heels. 

“It’s a night for possums, Shan,” Pa 
whispered. ‘““There’s enough dew on the 
dead weeds to make a possum’s track 
smell just right to the hounds.” 

“Sooner doesn’t look good to me, Pa,” 
I said. 
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“We'll see, Here's the pawpaw patch 
and I’m turnin’ him loose right here.” 
Pa: took the collars from the hounds and 
they ran with their noses to the ground. 
Pa put the long dog chain with the two 
collars attached into his coat pocket. 

“Pa, it’s a thousand wonders to me 
that you've -never traded old Thunder 
off for a no-account dog to somebody 
like Tradin’ Jim,” I said as we stood 
in the path beside the pawpaw patch. 

“Thunder's a dog I've allus been able 
to depend on,” Pa said. “Only one fault. 
After you get a sack of possums with 
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A nother Jesse Stuart story 


about dogs and the Kentucky mountain people 


he knows so well 


him, he’ll find a red fox and run it till 
mornin’.” 

When Sooner barked in the pawpaw 
patch, Pa cupped his hand over his ear. 
“Listen,” he said. “He’s got a pretty 
bark, ain’t he?” 

“Yes, he’s got a pretty bark,” I said. 
“But if it’s a possum he’s after, wonder 
why Thunder's not barking. If there’s 
a possum in that pawpaw patch, Thun- 
der will find it.” 

Pa and I stood and listened while 
Sooner followed the hot trail. He barked 
about every breath. 

“He's treed,” Pa shouted when Soon- 
er’s tone changed. “He’s got that possum 
right up a tree.” 

“Don't 
said. 


believe it’s a possum, Pa,” I 

“We'll know for shore in a minute,” 
Pa said. 

Pa and I crossed the rail fence and 
started up the hill, Pa leading the way 
with the lantern. 

“Here’s Sooner, Pa, 
little sourwood.” 

Pa put the lantern on top of his head 
so he could shine the possum’s eyes. 

“Do you see them?” I asked. 

“No, I don’t.” 

“There's a little hollow at the bottom 
of the sourwood,” I said. “Maybe the 
possum’s in there.” 


barkin’ up this 


Pa broke a small sassafras sprout and 
twisted it into the knothole. 

“IT feel him.” 

“Is it a possum?” 

There was a flutter of wings. 

“A flyin’ squirrel!” Pa yelled as he 
threw the stick down. 

Sooner ran under the flying squirrel 
and barked. He went over the hill and 
charged as far up a tree as he could. 
He gnawed at the bark around the tree. 

“I feel like killin’ a flyin’ squirrel 
tree-dog,” Pa grumbled. “Listen to him 
gnaw the trees. Listen to bark 
treed.” 


him 


“I hear another dog,” 
lieve he’s treed.” 

“It’s Thunder, Shan!” 

Pa and I followed him out the ridge 
top and over the steep hill toward the 
sound. 

“Look at this, Shan,” he said. He had 
the lantern on top of his head. The 
possum’s eyes shone like two bright coals 
of fire in the dark. The possum was up 
a little sassafras tree. 

“Shake the tree, Shan.” 


I said. “I be- 


I shook the slender tree with all my 
strength. “I can feel how big that pos- 
sum is by shaking this tree,” I said. “It's 
a big possum.” 

The red leaves fell like rain, but the 
possum clung to the tree for his life. I 
shook till he fell, and Thunder rushed 
in. The possum played dead and Thun- 
der didn’t bite him. 

Pa put the possum in the sack, tied 
it, and put it across his shoulder. He 
picked up the lantern and I got the 
mattock and we walked away from the 
tree. 

“We'll go down across Windrow’s bot- 
tom,” Pa said. “There’s an old orchard 
there and possums like ripe apples.” 

Before we reached the old orchard, 
Thunder found a possum’s trail and 
barked every breath until he barked 
treed. Pa and I ran to the tree and 
pulled a big possum from the side. 
Pa put him into the coffee sack, and we 
started across the bottom toward the hill. 
Before we had crossed the bottom, Sooner 
ran a rabbit near enough for Pa to hit 
him with his lantern. 

“Ike Wampler is a bigger cheat than 
Tradin’ Jim Howe,” Pa said. “Anybody 
knows a good tree dog won’t run rabbits 
at night.” 

I stopped to listen. “That’s Thunder, 
Pa. Sounds like he’s far away.” 

“He’s got his head in a hole. He’s close 
to something. Listen how fast he barks!” 

We hurried toward the barking and 
found Thunder with his nose at the 
hollow end of an uprooted dead apple 
tree. Pa knocked a hole through the thin 
shell of the tree with the mattock, and I 
held the lantern for him to see. He saw 
the wool of the possum’s back and called 
Thunder. He sniffled once, then pulled 
out a big possum. 

“Three good possums,” Pa said and 
put him in the sack. He tied it and put 
it across his shoulder. He picked up the 
lantern, and I got the mattock and fol- 
lowed him up the Collins hill. 

Before we got to the top of the hill, 
Thunder barked again and he had treed 
a possum up a big persimmon tree. Pa 
climbed the tree and caught the possum 
by the tail. He put it in his sack. 

“Sack’s a-gettin’ heavy,” he said as he 
put it across his shoulder again. At the 
top of Collins hill, Pa sat down on a 
stump to rest, and I dropped my mat- 
tock beside the possum sack. We heard 
Thunder bark in the distance. 
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BITTERSWEET 
By Glan Ward Drsdbook 


No silver lash of summer storms could strike 
The spark that flames to affirmation now 
Against the creeping frost, for you are like 
Some mortal hearts the tempest could not bow. 
Cold silence and the fatal frost brought forth 
Rebellious color like a banner on 

The crumbling ramparts. From the clouded north 
Invaders find you glorious in the dawn. 


About you dead leaves rustle and depart 

Upon the wind; the tansy lace is torn 

And dark beside you, and the tough burrs start 
To break, and floss is tangled on the thorn. 
Victorious over frost, your clusters glow 

At heights that will defy the drifting snow. 


“Just as I told you, Shan,” Pa said 
disgustedly. ‘““Thunder’s started a fox.” 

“Listen, Pa,” I said, “I hear somebody 
talkin’.”’ 

There was a rustle of wind through 
the treetops on the ridge and Sooner’s 
panting at Pa’s feet. 

‘Yep, I set him on fire,” we heard a 
voice say. Then we heard three men 
laugh. “Got his good dog and his’ pickle- 


beans to boot. When it comes to hound 


dog swappin’, you can’t beat Tradin’ 
lim Howe.” 

The three men came toward us, the 
one in front carrying a lantern. “Well, 
I'll declare if it ain’t old Mick and Shan,” 
Tradin’ Jim Howe said. “What are you 
doin’ out here?” 

The three men stood facing Pa and me. 

‘Tryin’ my new dog out,” Pa said. 

“Mick, | want you and Shan to meet 
fim Porter and Harlan Porter from 
Blakesburg,” Tradin’ Jim said. 

“Glad to know you, Tim. Glad to know 
you, Harlan.” 

“Well, how's that new dog?” Tradin’ 
Jim asked. 

“He's a good dog, Tradin’ Jim Howe,” 
I said. “But you're not goin’ to cheat Pa 
this time. He’s my dog.” 

‘I didn’t cheat,” Tradin’ Jim laughed 
is he winked at Harlan and Tim. 

You're not gettin’ this dog,” I said. 

He’s a good dog.” 

Where did you get him, Mick?” 

‘From Ike Wampler.” 

‘And look in that sack over there,” 
| said. “See four of the biggest possums 
you ever saw in your life.” 

Where's your old Thunder?” Tradin’ 
Jim asked. 

“Runnin’ a fox as usual,” Pa said. 
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Tradin’ Jim opened the sack. “Four 
of the biggest possums I ever saw,” he 
said. “Where did you ketch ‘em?” 

“We've come straight from the house,” 
I said. “We've not been out two hours 
yet.” 

“Tl talk tradin’ with you, 
Tradin’ Jim said. 

“This is Shan’s dog,” Pa said. 

“Would twenty-five dollars buy that 
dog?” 


Mick,” 


“No,” I said. “We've made twelve - 


dollars in less than two hours tonight! 
Then you offer twenty-five dollars. That 
makes me laugh.” 

“Did you ketch all the possums with 
that dog?” 

“You don’t see any other dog with us, 
do you?” TI said. 





“A flyin’ squirrel!” 
Pa yelled as he 
threw the stick down 


“Will you take thirty dollars?” 

“ll make more with my dog in three 
nights than that,” I said. 

“Forty dollars.” 

“No.” 

“Forty-five dollars.” 

“No!” 

“Fifty dollars?” 

“I won't take fifty,” I said. 

“How much more do you want?” 

“That gold watch you're wearin’,” | 
said, 

“Oh no, I can’t do that,” he said. He 
puffed on his cigar. He put his thumbs 
in the armholes of his vest, pulled on 
his vest, rocked back and forth on his 
toes. His gold watch chain, weighted by 
a big fob, gleamed in the lantern light, 

“You won't get my dog then,” I said. 
“Come on, Pa, let’s be goin’ toward 
home.” 

“All right,” Pa said getting up from 
the stump. 

“Wait a minute,” Tradin’ Jim said. 
“You set your price—and I'm takin’ it, 
but it’s an awful price to pay.for a dog.” 
He pulled his billfold from his pocket. 

“Here,” he said as he counted five ten- 
dollar bills. 

I held the money in my trembling 
hand while Pa watched Tradin’ Jim un- 
fasten his watch chain from. his vest. 

“I hate to part with this watch and 
chain,” he said, as he handed them to 
me, “What's the name of this dog?” 

“Sooner’s his name,” I said. 

“Funny name.” 

Tradin’ Jim took a collar and chain 
from his pocket and put the collar 
around his neck. They all said good- 
night, and Harlan and Tim Porter fol- 
lowed Tradin’ Jim and the flying-squirrel 
tree dog around the ridge road. 

“I never did any better tradin’ in my 
life,” Pa said with a laugh after they were 
out of sight and Thunder came stealing 
up behind him. 
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The Sword Brought by Christ 


Please explain the following text: “Do not think that 
I came to send peace upon the earth; I have come to 
bring a sword, not peace. For I have come to set a man 
at variance with his father, and a daughter with her 
mother, and a daughter-in-law with her mother-in-law; 
and a man’s enemies will be those of his own house- 
hold.”—¥. K. M., PHILADELPHIA, PA. 


This text is found in the Gospel according to St. Matthew, 
10:34-36, and in a somewhat different form in St. Luke, 
12:51-53. 

To understand better the significance of these texts, the 
whole tenth chapter of St. Matthew should be read. It con- 
tains the commission to the Apostles, foretells the opposition 
they will encounter, and the conditions of discipleship. 

In the verses quoted in the inquiry, Christ is speaking of 
the results of His teaching and the preaching of it by the 
Apostles and their successors; some will not believe and will 
hate those who do. The expressions, “Do not think that I 
came to send peace,” and “I have come to set a man at vari- 
ance... ,” do not state the purpose of the coming of Christ, 
but rather the inevitable consequences of His coming and 
teaching. According to the language of Scripture, purpose 
and consequence are often interchanged. Christ’s intention 
was indeed to bring peace to the world (Luke, 2:14), but not 
peace at any price. The disturbance of peace which is fore- 
told is not the result of Christ’s doctrine, but is the result of 
the bad dispositions of men who will rise up against it and 
persecute those who accept it. 

Regarding the divisions which His doctrine will cause even 
in such natural units as the family, Christ’s words must not 
be understood as meaning that normally in good Christian 
families the worst enemies of one’s salvation or religious 
vocation are members of one’s own family. They merely indi- 
cate that one must be ready to battle for the sake of Christ 
against even the members of one’s family. 


Basilicas 


What makes a church a basilica? Are there any basilicas 
in the United States?—c. s., N. Y. C. 


Basilica (from the Greek, meaning regal or beautiful) 
originally designated a church built in a form derived from 
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that of Roman public and private halls. The ground plan of 
such churches resembles a cross; the roof is supported by pil- 
lars with arched windows in the clerestory; the fagade faces 
the East. 

In the course of time, basilica became an honorary title 
given to historic and privileged churches. The greater or 
patriarchal basilicas at Rome are St. John Lateran, St. 
Peter's, St. Paul-outside-the-Walls, and St. Mary Major. 
Eleven churches in Rome and numerous others throughout 
the world would have the rank of minor basilicas. As far as 
we know only two American churches rank as basilicas. They 
are the Cathedral in Baltimore and Our Lady of Victory 
church in Lackawanna, N. Y. 


The Pledge Taken at Confirmation 


My daughter was confirmed recently and afler the cere 
mony the class was asked to take a pledge to abstain from 
intoxicating liquor until the age of twenty-one. Naturally 
all of them repeated it, not knowing any better. I do not 
think that this was right as I believe that young men and 
women should be allowed to take a drink at home oc- 
casionally so that they will not go outside to get it. In 
this way they can be taught moderation. What shall I do 
in this difficulty?—a DISTURBED MOTHER. 


We do not agree with this mother when she says: “Natural- 
ly all repeated it, not knowing any better.” There may be 
exceptions, but normally during the course of instruction for 
the reception of Confirmation, the pledge to abstain from 
intoxicating liquors is discussed. That is, if the taking of the 
pledge is a custom in a particular diocese. This is by no 
means universal. Furthermore, we have frequently heard the 
bishop of the locality from which the question originates 
administer the pledge. Its nature and obligations are ex- 
plained very clearly, and it is insisted upon that only those 
who wish to do so should make the promise. Those who do 
not wish to make the promise simply do not pronounce the 
formula, and no particular singularity or other embarrass- 
ment is attached to this. It is also explained that in that 
particular diocese the pledge of abstinence extends only to 
spirituous liquors, not to wine and beer. 

In view of these facts we do not think this particular 
mother makes allowance for sufficient discretion on the part 
of her daughter. All things considered, the young lady most 
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likely did what she did because she thought it best for her 
own interests, and does not feel that she took upon herself 
any great burden. Why not let her be free in the matter 
instead of implying that she was morally forced to do some- 
thing she did not want to do or should not have done? 

It is also open to question whether the program the mother 
advocates will have the result she so confidently expects. Just 
how moderation in the use of alcoholic beverages, as an 
isolated training, is to be taught, if ‘it can be taught at all, 
is not an easy thing to decide. Here we are up against a com- 
plex problem and, as far as we know, no one has been able 
to propose an infallible method. Surely a general training 
in virtue and morality will be a help, just as it will be in 
aiding the individual to develop a balanted personality with 
regard to the various problems and situations which must 
be met in mature life. Perhaps the use of alcoholic beverages 
in the home will have the effect stated by our inquirer. On 
the other hand, who can deny that the young people may 
become dissatisfied with the home discipline in the matter 
and, reasoning that if a drink is all right at home, what is 
wrong with taking a few outside the home? 

Church authorities realize that taking a pledge, even when 
it is observed, is no guarantee that the problem of alcohol 
will be solved for all. They do feel, and rightly, that 
youthful drinking is a real danger in America, and that it is a 
good general disciplinary measure to ask young people to 
abstain from spirituous liquors. 

We shall now say something about the nature of the pledge 
itself. It is a simple promise, not a vow. In itself it does not 
bind under pain of mortal sin. Its binding force derives from 
fidelity, and hence under pain of venial sin at most. Every 
free promise is supposedly made with the implicit condition, 
“if it can be kept without grave inconvenience.” Consequent- 
ly, if circumstances change so that had they been foreseen 
the promise would not have been made, such a promise or 
pledge simply ceases to bind even under pain of venial sin. 
(We are excluding here a promise where the interests of a 
third party and consequently a question of justice might be 
involved.) We may remark that the pledge is often taken too 
seriously, and broken in spite of everything. There is no 
need to make sin where there is no sin by creating an 
erroneous conscience. 

The conclusion to be drawn from the above is that if this 
particular mother feels that the observance of the pledge 
taken by her daughter will interfere unduly with her own 
domestic arrangements, she can simply tell her child that the 
pledge need not be observed. The Church recognizes that 
the primary right and also responsibility in the matter of 
educating children rest with parents. 


Pagan Authors Who Refer to Christ 


What pagan authors referred to Christ in the early 
ages of Christianity?—M. A., PORTLAND, ME. 


Iwo early Christian writers, St. Justin and Tertullian, 
testify that two official reports from Pontius Pilate existed 
in the Roman archives. These reports told of the condemna- 
tion and crucifixion of Christ. It is not likely that either St. 
Justin or Tertullian saw the documents, but they must have 
had good reason to believe in their existence. 

There is extant the testimony of three great Roman authors 
who wrote at the beginning of the second century. Tacitus 
(55-117 A. D.) refers to Christ’s death under Pontius Pilate. 
He also mentions the persecution of the Christians under 
Nero. Suetonius (died 160 A. D.) wrote that the Jews were 
causing trouble in Rome under the leadership of Chrestus. 
It is commonly admitted that the word “Chrestus” used as 
a proper name can refer only to Jesus Christ. Of course he 
was wrong in reporting on the religious trouble when he 
thought that Chrestus had in person exercised leadership in 
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Rome. Pliny the Younger wrote tg Emperor Trajan from 
Bithynia about 112 A. D. that Christians sang hymns to Christ 
as God, and refused to worship in pagan temples. 

Other pagan authors of the second century expressed more 
or less vague Opinions about Our Lord. Such are Lucian, 
Phlegon, Numenius, Galenus, and Celsus. 


Saint Sidney 


I have been looking for some time for information on 

St. Sidney. I would like to know-if there is a saint by 

this name.—R. O., DUBUQUE, IA. 

We have been informed that Sidney or Sydney is a form of 
Sithney. St. Sithney was an Irish monk who went to Cornwall 
where he built a monastery. So great was his fame for sanctity 
that after his death the monastery was named in his honor, 
This popularized the name Sithney which in the course of 
time evolved into the form Sidney. The feast of this saint is 
observed on September 19. 


Prefrontal Lobotomy 


Enclosed is a clipping referring to a prefrontal lobot- 
omy performed to rid a man of criminal tendencies. My 
question is: “Has anyone the moral right to perform 
such an operation for the supposed purpose of curing 
anyone of insanity or so-called criminal tendencies?” 

The Church opposes sterilization and euthanasia and 
m my humble opinion prefrontal lobotomy is a cruel 
and wanton punishment, irrespective of whether or not 
the person gives his consent to the operation, or gives 
it under coercion.—J. T., BOSTON, MASS. 


Pretrontal lobotomy is the surgical designation of the 
operation by which the front region or lobe of the brain is 
separated from the rest of the brain. This is effected by 
severing certain nerves. 

Mutilation of the body is not allowed except when it is 
necessary or useful for health, or inflicted as a penalty for 
grave crime. The principle generally recognized in moral 
theology is that a part may be sacrificed in order to save the 
whole. One part, therefore, of the organism may be ampu- 
tated or its functions impeded for the purpose of saving the 
life or promoting the welfare of the individual. In the case 
of prefrontal lobotomy, nothing is wrong if good results can 
be obtained or at least hoped for. It is a question of fact. 

What are the facts which have caused surgeons to develop 
the technique of prefrontal lobotomy? It seems beyond ques- 
tion that in certain cases of abnormal conduct, the trouble 
can be traced to a pathological condition in the prefrontal 
lobe of the brain. By isolating the lobe, satisfactory results 
are often obtained, just as favorable results are obtained by 
removing a tumor developing in the brain. The hope, based 
on competent medical opinion, of eliminating the effects ol 
the pathological condition will justify the operation. 

It is not to the point to bring in the questions of sterili- 
zation and euthanasia. 

Euthanasia is nothing more nor less than a fancy name for 
the direct killing of an innocent person. Such a deed, whether 
done by an individual or by the State, is murder and can 
never be justified. 

To discuss sterilization adequately would take us too tar 
afield. Sterilization is a grave mutilation and to inflict it on 
an innocent party is unjustifiable. For the same reason it is 
wrong to submit to it voluntarily. On the other hand, if 
sterilization results from surgery necessary to remedy a dis- 
eased condition, there is nothing morally wrong with such 
an operation. In such a case we have an application of-the 


principle that a part may be sacrificed for the welfare of 
the whole. 
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i ruined cloisters may 


one day echo again the monastic 


chant of God’s praise 


T WAS just a dream—but in that 
dream Fountains Abbey was no 

longer a mere artistic pile of stone beside 
the River Skell in Yorkshire; rather it 
was a temple restored, alive and singing, 
glorifying God. In his dream—an olt- 
repeated one—Simon Elwes stood at the 
monastery gatehouse and talked with a 
monk. Together they were saying, as 
they had so many times before, “It was 
built for God; it must be returned to 
God.” 

It was the same dream over and over. 
All during his convalescence, Simon El- 
wes, British socialite and portraitist of 
the élite, was continually being hurled 
back, not of his own volition at all, into 
another age. It must have been another 
age because, as he discovered later, there 
was once just such a gatehouse as in his 
dream, though every material trace has 
long since vanished. 

Why was Simon Elwes haunted by so 
strange and persistent a dream? Today, 
this man who was stricken suddenly 
with a paralysis of his right side, includ- 
ing his painting hand, and whose recov- 
ery has afforded him ample leisure to 
evaluate his career in terms of its use- 
fulness—this man is very sure he knows 
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By LOUISE M. SAATMAN 


The Bleeding Stones 
ol Fountains Abhey 





Exterior view and cloisters of Fountains Abbey. Over eight hun- 
dred years old, it has fallen into ruins. Restoration is planned 


the reason tor his dream. To him has 
been given a great responsibility—the 
restoration of the once-renowned Abbey 
of Our Lady of the Fountains and its 
reconsecration as a monastery. 

His first acquaintance with the famed 
ruins of the 814-year-old Abbey (confis- 
cated by order of Henry VIII) was in 
1933. Elwes, young, socially prominent, 
and already established as a painter of 
considerable style, was visiting friends in 
Yorkshire, in the neighborhood of the 
Abbey. One day he went to look at the 
ruins. Probably he, too, was startled, as 
most visitors are, by the surprise view 
of the Abbey as he emerged from the 
wild and wooded path that opens sud- 
denly upon a quiet meadowland beside 
the River Skell. There the lonely ruins 
stand, noble but heartbreaking rem- 
nants of a past age. 

Simon Elwes, the artist, noted the 
symmetry of the architecture and was 
profoundly impressed. But Elwes, who 
was also a man of keen sensitivity, was 
made suddenly heartsick by the desola- 
tion of broken arches and crumbling 
stone. Neither ivy nor the lichen which 
through the centuries had spread a tender 
patina over the shattered stones could 


soften the sharp hurt he felt in this 
thing that was once vibrant and _ vigor- 
ous, stone on stone in perfect order and 
alight with the intense spiritual fire that 
burned within. “Beauty ought to live,” 
he said. Ruins as ruins made him feel 
physically ill. “It seemed to me then 
that the stones of Fountains were bleed- 
ing.” 

In the ensuing years Elwes thought 
little if at all of the experience. He fared 
well, made a brilliant marriage, became 
the father of three sons, and applied him- 
self successfully to his chosen career of 
portraitist. In London’s swank Mayfair 
and on Park Avenue in New York, his 
sophisticated clientele paid handsomely 
for stylish reproductions of themselves. 

Along came World War II and Elwes 
laid aside his career, temporarily as he 
thought, to serve as a lieutenant colonel 
in the British Tenth Hussars. Like all 
fighting men he must have regarded the 
war as a possible threat to his career, if 
not to life itself. But the enemy struck 
later, after the war, and the enemy was 
within. A blood clot on his brain left 
him a ruined man. Simon Elwes, con- 
vinced that he was about to die, received 
the last sacraments of the Church. In- 
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Brothers Under the Skin 


> Recently, down by the tracks, just outside Seattle, I noticed a number 
of young boys hurling stones at a tin and tarpaper shack that clung to 
the edge of the incline. I paused to watch. 

Presently an old man, obviously a knight of the road, emerged, 
brandishing a big stick, and started to chase them. Soon one little chap 


was caught. 


“Thought you could beat the Irish, did you?” the old fellow snarled, 
holding the frightened boy by the collar. 
One of the other boys, who had been watching from a distance, now 


came back. 


“Are you Irish, Mister?” he asked. 
“Sure, kid. Why?” 





“We'll, I’m Irish too,” he said, ‘and us Irish 
has got to stick together.” 

The old boy shook hands. “That we do, kid.” 

Then he looked down at the tiny fellow still 
within his grasp. He scowled, but even from 
where I stood I could see a twinkle in his eye. 

“And you?” he demanded. 

The little fellow hesitated, but only for an 
instant. Then he rolled his eyes and grinned. 


“Yas, suh,” he said, “Ah’s Irish too, boss.” 


—Boys’ Life 





stead, he began slowly to recover. Dur- 
ing his recovery he dreamed of the Ab- 
bey, not once but over and over. Ruined 
physically, he could feel more poignant- 
ly than ever the tragedy of Fountains’ 
bleeding stones. 

In time and with tremendous effort, 
he learned to paint as well with his left 
hand as his right. But somehow the in- 
centive to resume his career was gone. 
He had no desire to return to what he 
described as “the world of the flesh and 
the devil.” Suffering had brought spirit- 
ual rebirth. He was quite positive that 
God had visited him with physical af- 
fliction because of the frivolous uses to 
which he had put his talent as an artist. 
Then there was the dream. Out of the 
dream and the suffering and hours of 
quiet thought an idea had taken shape. 
“It was built for God; it must be re- 
turned to God.” Here was a great work 
to be done—and he set about it with the 
zest ef one completely restored spiritual- 
ly, if not physically. 

The first step was to purchase the 
\bbey. Here his social position and pro- 
fession stood him in good stead. He ap- 
proached the owner of Fountains Abbey, 
Lieutenant Commander Clare Vyner, re- 
tired from the Royal Navy. He, who had 
once refused an offer of 300,000 pounds, 
now consented to sell for half that sum. 
The idea appealed to him: it was fitting 
and proper that the glorious history of 
this fine old Abbey should be continued, 
that what had been erected eight cen- 
turies ago for God should be given back 
to Him. ; 

It was in the winter of 1132 that 
Fountains Abbey was born. At first the 
only cloisters were the interlocking 
branches of seven giant yew trees. The 
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choir consisted of the uncertain voices 
of thirteen shivering men. There was 
almost no food and only the fire of the 
spirit could warm them against the 
winter’s bitter chill. Perhaps sometimes 
they remembered with longing the com- 
parative comfort of their lives at St. 


Mary’s. But then they would recall why — 


they had left St. Mary’s. The Cistercian 
movement with its ideal of absolute aus- 
terity had been adopted by the neighbor- 
ing monastery at Rievaulx. It had been 
started in France by St. Robert, intro- 
duced into England, and was at that 
time flourishing under the guidance of 
the saintly Bernard of Clairvaux. News 
of it reached them in their cloisters at 
York and it appealed to them as a means 
to greater sanctity. 


IRST there were seven who braved 

the displeasure of their abbot in 
their desire to become a part of the 
new movement. The band grew to thir- 
teen and, despite ever-increasing opposi- 
tion, they left St. Mary’s on October 4, 
1132. For several months they were 
given shelter by Thurstan, Archbishop 
of York, who eventually secured for 
them a level plot of ground surrounded 
by wild and craggy country. Through 
this landscape ran the River Skell that 
was to be the inspiration for the Abbey’s 
name of Fountains. On Christmas Day, 
1132, the lonely patch of valley was 
blessed and the leader of the group, 
Richard, was made prior. 

Somehow they survived the winter, 
and when summer came the construc- 
tion of the Abbey was begun. They 
were accepted by St. Bernard as an as- 
sociate part of his monastery at Clair- 
vaux in France, and he sent monks to 





train them in the Cistercian rule. As 
the months went by, their numbers in. 
creased. But when winter returned, hard. 
ships began afresh. There was famine 
and sometimes the monks’ only meal was 
a pot of leaves and herbs boiled in 
salt water. 

There is a story told in the Chronicles 
of Fountains Abbey of the poor man 
who came to beg for food. “We have 
none to give you,” said the monk at the 
gatehouse, But in his desperation the 
man persisted. Finally the monk sought 
the advice of the abbot who asked him 
how much bread there was in the house. 
“Two loaves,” replied the monk. Two 
loaves among some thirty monks was 
little indeed. But Prior Richard said, 
“Give one loaf to the man. As for us, 
God will provide.” The poor man ac. 
cepted the loaf with great joy and went 
away nourished and content. Shortly 
afterward, two men arrived from Knares- 
borough Castle with a gift of food from 
the wealthy Eustace Fitz-John. The Lord 
had indeed provided. 

This was not the end of their troubles 
by any means—indeed, at one time con- 
ditions were so intolerable that they 
appealed to Bernard to give them some 
haven in France. But once again God 
provided for them. While the emissaries 
of Richard were in the very act of taking 
their plea across the Channel, there 
came to Fountains the wealthy Master 
Hugh, Dean of York, who not only 
joined the community but brought with 
him his books, money, and furnishings 
of great value. 

This was only the beginning, then, of 
a steady stream of good fortune. There 
were many benefactors who gave not 
only money but land. Some, like Master 
Hugh, joined the order and brought 
their wealth with them. One of these, 
Serlo, Canon of York, became the Ab- 
bey’s first annalist. He had witnessed 
the very beginnings of Fountains’ his- 
tory. “When the monks left the monas- 
tery of York I myself was present,” he 
wrote years after in his Chronicles. He 
was there when they moved from Thurs- 
tan’s to the seven yews beside the Skell. 
He saw Richard chosen abbot and knelt 
when Thurstan blessed the land. He was 
a layman when these events took place, 
but his keen interest in Fountains even- 
tually led him to become a part of it. 

He lived to see the Abbey grow up 
stone by stone, rejoiced in its benefac- 
tions by princes and kings, and saw its 
lands flourish. By 1139 all the essential 
parts of the abbey were erected. There 
was a great cloister, 300 feet long, and 
the church. These were on the north 
side. The cloister with columns and 
arches extended over the Skell. The 
oaks and birches and firs on the banks 
of the stream prevented little if any light 
from penetrating the narrow lancet win- 
dows. The atmosphere was well in keep- 
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ing with Cistercian austerity. The chap- 
ter house with parlor and library and 
dormitory above was on the east, the 
refectory and kitchen on the south. To 
the west was the storehouse with dor- 
mitory above for lay people. These com- 
prised the central group of buildings; 
outside were the infirmary, guesthouse, 
mills, bake house, and so forth. In time, 
a cloister garden, 120 feet square, grew 
mellow with evergreens and shrubs. 
These buildings were not quite com- 
pleted when misfortune struck. A dispute 
arose between Henry Murdack, the abbot, 
and one Archbishop Fitzherbert of York, 
who had been deposed by the Pope. 
Murdack was accused of having played 
a part in the Archbishop’s downfall, and 
the partisans of the disgraced man at- 
tacked the Abbey. They ransacked the 
buildings and laid fire to them. Although 
they did not succeed in completely de- 
stroying Fountains, there was a tre- 
mendous amount of repair work to be 
done. But with the undying patience 
of men fired with a vision, the monks 


- rebuilt Fountains Abbey. “In the end,” 


the Chronicles tell us, “the new was 
better than the old.” 

And so, like the Child in whose honor 
the stones were laid, the Abbey grew 
and increased in wisdom and age and 
grace before men. It never seemed to 
stop growing. Under the successive rule 
of three abbots named John, great 
changes and additions were made. Under 
John of Kent the beautiful Chapel of 
the Nine Altars came into existence. It 
has been called “one of the noblest crea- 
tions of ‘Gothic art in England.” His 
also was the guesthouse down near the 
Skell, constructed “for the reception of 
the poor of Christ as well as the princes 
of the world.” 

Like all monasteries in those days. 
Fountains drew to itself those in need 


of shelter. When famine struck, as it 


frequently did over the centuries, the 
poor turned toward the Abbey as to a 
haven of refuge. Help was never re- 
fused. When disease rampaged through 
the countryside, huts were thrown up 
all over the broad acres of land. Nurses 
were few, but imbued with the spirit of 
Christ they worked tirelessly among the 
afflicted. The traveler, weary from his 
ride, and hungry and cold, was wel- 
comed at the gatehouse, that same gate- 
house which Simon Elwes was centuries 
later to visit in a dream. Inside the 
guesthouse a fire would be burning 
brightly, throwing leaping shadows up 
the great gray walls. There would be 
food on the table for the hungry stranger 
and a place to lay his head. 

To the church came also the princes 
of the world bearing gifts. Tales of the 
Abbey’s wealth frequently spread to 
jealous ears. At one time King John 
brought great pressure to bear upon 
Fountains, exacting from it vast sums, all 
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of which was a forerunner of the dire 
days to come when a tyrant would lay 
waste its beauty, plunder its altars, and 
leave but a welter of broken and bleed- 
ing stones. 

In the early days at Fountains Cister- 
cian discipline had been of the most 
rigid sort. Prayers, fastings, and rigor- 
ous self-denial had been as a constant 
battering ram against the gates of 
Heaven. Serlo wrote in rapture about it: 
“Qur Fathers were become a spectacle 
to angels and to men, and they im- 
pressed on their posterity that method 
of holy religious life, which, with God’s 
help, will be kept here forever.” 

Of course as the Abbey took on wealth 
and magnificence, the original Cister- 
cian ideal of absolute austerity became 
increasingly difficult to discern. With 
outward sumptuousness came a_ very 
natural inward laxity. There was need 
every now and then for reform. At each 
reform the intense religious life burned 
anew. There seemed no reason to doubt 
that Serlo’s wish would be fulfilled—that 
the Cistercian rule with all its em- 
phasis on complete self-abandonment 
would indeed continue here forever. 

But times were changing. Henry VIII 
had ascended the throne of England. 
From Defender of the Faith he had be- 
come its adversary; from gallant prince 
he had become a bloated, rapacious 
king. His grasping hand reached out. Its 
shadow fell upon abbey after abbey and 
at length it fell upon Fountains. Whether 
Fountains was in need of reform at that 
period or not, Henry’s accusations paved 
the way for his demands. 

Trouble which started in 1536 raged 
until the final surrender in 1539. And 


— 
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Deserted relics of a beauty that was 


then the light went out in the Abbey 
of Our Lady of the Fountains. The 
sanctuary lamp was shattered, the taber- 
nacle stripped bare. The monks fied 
without even their habits. Into Henry's 
coffers poured gold and precious stones. 
Doors and windows suddenly vanished. 
Down came the bells, never again to 
send their heart-warming carillon across 
the lonely valley. The lead of the roofs 
was melted down in fires built within 
the Abbey walls. Gone was the pillow 
for the traveler and the loaf of bread 
for the hungry. Gone were the voices 
that chanted to the glory of the Lord 
before the high altar. -“Bare ruined 
choirs,” indeed, “where late the sweet 
birds sang.” 

In his dream Simon Elwes saw Foun- 
tains again in all its ancient loveliness. 
He saw and heard the monks as they 
chanted in the choir that an Abbot John 
had built long ago. Fountains Abbey 
was alive and singing, glorifying God. 
And here at the gatehouse was the 
monk who, with him, was saying over 
and over, “It was built for God; it 
must be returned to God.” 

The vision of Fountains Abbey re- 
stored will never leave Simon Elwes. 
It has ignited him with a dynamic force- 
fulness. Already he has rallied together 
stanch and enthusiastic men and women. 
With their help, financially and morally, 
Fountains will one day live and breathe 
again. 

There are some who oppose the res- 
toration on the grounds that the ruins 
are beautiful in themselves and should 
not be tampered with. But in both Eng- 
land and America a voice has been 
raised that echoes Elwes’ conviction that 
beauty should live. 

And to Elwes the restored Abbey 
would be more than a Benedictine Ab- 
bey. It would be a world memorial 
dedicated to the Catholic dead of World 
War II. It would be a place of pilgrim- 
age for all men of Christian faith the 
world over. And above all else, Simon 
Elwes sees it as a powerful stronghold 
against the anti-Gods and rank material- 
ists of our age. “The world,” says Simon 
Elwes, “is dividing into the anti-Gods 
and the pro-Gods. . . . I like to think 
of Fountains Abbey as field headquar- 
ters for the anti-materialists. It is 
in God’s hands.” 

It would be a comforting thought 
indeed to know that somewhere in the 
world a_ bastion stood, defenseless 
though it may be against an atomic 
bomb, even as it was defenseless four 
centuries ago when terror walked the 
land. And if Fountains Abbey rises 
again with its tower reaching toward 
Heaven, there is every good reason to 
believe and hope that the strength ot 
its spirit will help to set men’s hearts 
afire and thus turn back the tide that 
threatens to engulf the world. 
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‘Tele they were a 
couple of normal youngsters, 
happy in their make-believe 


world. But what of tomorrow? 


By Harold |. Givens 


| ers always been one to sort of go out 
of my way whenever there’s a chance 
to talk to kids. I don’t know, maybe it’s 
because all my own kids are grown up 
for a long time now, and I miss their 
little voices and their simple, wise little 
ways. Anyhow, when I pushed open the 
door of the anteroom and found a 
couple of kids playing there, it wasn’t 
anything unusual for me to go in and 
talk to them. 

Che boy was about six, I guess, and 
his sister about eight. They were seri- 
ously working out battle plans with the 
soldiers, guns, and tanks spread out all 
»ver the floor. (There were always a lot 
of toys in the room because almost every 
day there would be some kids in there 
for one reason or another.) 

Looks like you’re going to outflank 
em, sonny,” I began. The two kids 
looked up, and I knew they were sizing 
me up, just like my own kids would a 
stranger. I knew they'd approve of me, 
too. Kids always did. 

The girl was the first to pass judg- 
ment. “H’'lo,” she chirped, still seriously 
regarding me. 

“You work here?” asked the boy. Boys 
are always more curious. 

“Yes, I work here. Have to go to work 
in a few minutes. What's your name?” 

“I'm Jenny. This is Tommy.” 

“Well, I'm surely glad to know you, 
Jenny and Tommy. I’m Mr. Johnston.” 
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I caught myself just in time. “Well, let’s keep the war going here” 


Gravely, we shook hands. “And what's 
your other name?” 

The boy had this information at hand. 
“Franklin. We're Tommy and Jenny 
Franklin.” 

“Franklin? Then, your . . .” I caught 
myself just in time. “Well, let’s keep 
this war going here.” They made space 
for me as I knelt on the floor. “Let's 
see now—don’t you think those tanks 
ought to move up?” 

“Nope!” The little boy was pretty 
sure. “Daddy says you never move the 
tanks up until you have the infantry 
behind ’em.” 

So I tried to help the girl out. “Where 
are all your airplanes?” 

“Daddy says the planes ought to go 
over first. I’ve already used ’em. He says 
you can’t do any bombing when the in- 
fantry’s close up that way or you'll bomb 
your own men.” 

I could see they were engrossed in the 
game. I could see a lot of other things 
too. “I guess your daddy must be pretty 
good at this, eh?” 

“Oh, sure. He plays with us all the 
time.” Tommy didn’t even look up, but 
he meant what he said anyhow.—“Daddy 
is about the best general in the world, 
I guess.” 

“How about mother,—does she play 
with you, too?” 

Jenny looked sort of scornful, a mirror, 
no doubt, of her mother’s reactions to 
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the same question. “Mother is too busy 
to play games. She has to be away a lot.” 

I risked a long shot. “Which do you 
like best, daddy or mother?” 

Both children forgot the game for the 
moment. You could see that question 
had been new to them. 

“Mother's swell. She’s beautiful.” 
from the young lady. 

“Yeh,” added Tommy, “but daddy's a 
lot more fun. He plays with us.” 


This 


“Yes,” Jenny had to agree with that, 


“and daddy laughs more. He laughs just 
about all the time.” 

“You like both of ‘em, though, huh? 
A lot, I guess?” 

“Oh, sure,” they chorused. “We love 
‘em both, but daddy is best. He’s always 
playing with us and everything.” 


HE buzzer sounded. I had to be 

on hand in a few minutes, so I 
thought I'd see how things were going 
in there now. “Well, Tommy and Jenny,” 
I said, getting off my knees, “I’m sure 
glad I met you. Tell daddy and mother 
I said ‘hello.’” They were already back 
at their game. I went into the next room, 
just in time to hear the decision. Judge 
Harper was speaking. 

. . . Franklin. Divorce granted. 
Custody of the children granted to Mrs. 
Franklin.” 

The next case Was mine. A nice clean 


murder case. 
. 
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By JERRY COTTER 


Recordings introduced 
Lynch’s voice to America 


Christopher Lynch from Limerick 





IVE years have wrought magic 

changes in the fortunes of a husky 
lad from County Limerick with a golden 
lilt to his voice and a still-smoldering 
desire to star on the hurling field. 

In 1942 Christopher Lynch divided 
his time between tending his father’s 
horses on the sloping banks of the Shan- 
non and exciting the Irish hurling fans 
with his prowess as goal keeper in the 
rough-and-tumble national sport. Now, 
with a highly successful year as a top 
attraction in the American radio and 
concert world behind him, the young 
singer is starting a second season here 
determined to fulfill the claims of en- 
thusiasts who have dubbed him “the 
second John McCormack.” 

Comparisons are always unjust, and 
in September 1946 when the self-assured, 
personable young tenor stepped before 
a microphone in Carnegie Hall to launch 
his American career, Lynch was bur- 
dened with a terribly unfair handicap. 
The mantle of McCormack, the fore- 
most lyric tenor of our time, had been 
placed on his twenty-five-year-old shoul- 
ders by those who had been carried away 
by the undeniable beauty and clarity 
of his voice. 

For several weeks prior to his first ap- 
pearance on this side of the Atlantic, 
Christopher Lynch had been the subject 
of a tremendous publicity campaign in 
which the professional drumbeaters ran 
the gamut from extravagant comparisons 
to hysterical claims. P. T. Barnum didn't 
do any better for Jenny Lind than the 
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rhapsodic releases stenciled in support 
of the young man who was McCormack’s 
protégé and friend. 

That satisfied the sponsors who had 
done the almost-unheard-of by signing 
an unknown Irish tenor, sight unseen, 
for an entire series of radio programs 
and a season of concert work. It also 
whetted the musical appetites of a vast 


. public still cherishing fond memories of 


the immortal tenor from Athlone. 

The stratospheric ecstacies of the ad- 
vance publicity did accomplish one 
thing for Lynch. His audience on that 
debut night was an unusually large and 
exceptionally well-disposed group. Sev- 
eral million radio listeners had been 
conditioned by the high-pressure cam- 
paign, and Lynch, to a great degree, 
lived up to its extravagant declarations. 
If the listeners failed to discover a “sec- 
ond McCormack,” they did welcome a 
“first” Lynch, the second great tenor to 
come from the land of bards and sham- 
rocks in this twentieth century. 

Maturity may well bring with it the 
perfection of phrasing, diction, breath 
control, and purity of tone that made 
McCormack the brilliant singer he was. 
Meanwhile, Christopher Lynch stands as 


‘Tee voice of Ireland’s 
tenor is again heard in the 


land, and a great voice it is 


a newcomer of considerable promise and 
unlimited possibilities. The future may 
well conform to the design set down by 
the praise agents. 

In the brief months of their friend 
ship, McCormack played a major role 
in furthering Christopher's career. Lt 
was with Dr. Vincent O’Brien, famed 
director of the Dublin Cathedral Choir 
and McCormack’s own teacher, that 
Lynch studied for a strenuous year alter 
he had been discovered singing in a 
Limerick theater. His progress was so 
unusual that a private recital was ar- 
ranged by Dr. O’Brien. 

The Dublin critics came, heard, and 
were so impressed that one of them re- 
ferred to the Lynch voice as “the purest, 
sweetest that has come out of Ireland 
in many years.” The late Cardinal Mac 
Rory, the Archbishop of Armagh, was 
the guest of honor at the performance, 
which brought together the great names 
of Dublin's musical, literary, and politi 
cal circles.: The prelate’s personal tribute 
and advice spurred the already ambi 
tious young man to still greater effort 
He has never forgotten the kindly words 
of the beloved Cardinal. 

Shortly before his death in 1945, Mc- 
Cormack attended a second Lynch reci 
tal at the Shelbourne Hotel. The aging 
man, who had won the enthusiastic 
plaudits of the world, sat back in his 
chair, closed his eyes, and listened to 
the fine, clear young voice as it rang 
through the room. When the recital was 
over he clasped Christopher’s hand and 
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exclaimed: “This is the best voice I've 
heard in twenty-five years, the one most 
likely to follow me; a grand personality, 
a beautiful voice with a tenor’s saving 
grace—humor.” 

McCormack’s description fits Lynch to 
the proverbial T. Sturdily built, with 
the natural grace of a born athlete, 
Lynch’s amiable manner and friendly 
smile have won him a host of friends 
out front and behind the scenes during 
his brief year in this country. Lacking 
the affectations so often afflicting those 
who enjoy a temporary sojourn in the 
spotlight, he has earnestly and diligently 
applied himself to the task at hand. The 
social whirl has seen precious little of 
Lynch in his hours of relaxation away 
from the microphone. In the time that 


has elapsed since that debut night at , 


Carnegie Hall, Lynch has added thou- 
sands to his list of admirers, done much 
to soften the skeptical critics, and made 
great strides in his march toward the 
goal. 

In private life Lynch devotes his time 
to his wife, Dublin’s Dympna Daly, and 
their baby, Brian. This past summer 
they returned to Ireland for a visit with 
families, friends and for a rest prepara- 
tory to another strenuous season before 
the NBC “Voice of Firestone” micro- 
phone. 

It was a gala homecoming for the man 
who started, as so many great singers 
have, in a local church choir. Christo- 
pher’s birthplace was Rathkeale in 
beautiful County Limerick, where his 
father trains bloodstock animals on an 
extensive horse-breeding farm. The 
Lynch lad grew up with his allegiance 
torn between a love of singing and the 
usual adolescent desire for thé more 
vigorous life. Christopher had his eye 
on the hurling field. 

For a time it seemed as if the sports 
career would win out. The Irish sports- 
writers were so impressed with Lynch’s 
agility on the field that they had him 
all set for a spot on the All-Ireland 
Hurling Team. An almost-forgotten au- 
dition, given for the manager of a Lim- 
erick theater, proved the deciding factor 
however, somewhat in the manner of 
the more familiar “B” movies. 

Christopher's sure, clear tenor had be- 
come a local legend in Rathkeale. The 


~ 


wife of the local bank manager, realiz- 
ing that it had much’ more than the 
average boy-soprano quality, had urged 
him to develop a repertoire of operatic 
arias and Irish melodies. After a period 
of self-training, Lynch decided to apply 
to the manager of Limerick’s Savoy 
Theatre for an audition. He was given 
the opportunity to sing, but little else. 
Encouragement and employment were 
destined to come later. 


ISCOURAGED, Lynch turned to 

hurling, but not for long. One 
night, some weeks later, a scheduled 
singer failed to appear at the Savoy, 
and the despairing theater manager sent 
for the twenty -yeaf-old prospective 
goalie. Lynch went on, nervous but 
smiling, to sing three numbers and four 
encores. Thus began what has developed 
into a phenomenally successful career. 

In the audience that night were two 
friends of McCormack, Joseph and Al- 
phone O'Mara. Excited and impressed, 
they sought out the husky young man 
with the hauntingly reminiscent voice. 
Before long, Christopher Lynclr was 
bound for Dublin, glory, unbelievably 
arduous days, and recognition as Ire- 
land’s most promising young singer. 

With Dr. O’Brien at the helm and 
McCormack lending advice and counsel, 
Christopher went through an exhaust- 
ing schedule: Italian lessons with Pro- 
fessor Doyle of Dublin University, piano 
from Miss Jennie Reddin, and the Irish 
folk songs from the Gaelic expert, Miss 
Mairin Ni Scholaidhe. It was a program 
to tax the energies of all but the most 
persistent. 

After his second private recital in Dub- 
lin,-he became the only pupil of the 
man whom Caruso had called “King of 
the Tenors.” In day and night sessions 
at Moore Abbey, the McCormack estate, 
he absorbed the expert musical knowl- 
edge and hard-won wisdom garnered by 
the great singer in his lifetime. Concert 
offers from England and the continent 
were rejected for continued study. 

Finally, a concert tour of Ireland was 
arranged as a test. A rousing success 
from the opening night to the closing 
performance in his beloved Limerick, it 
paved the way for his American debut. 
An American artist’s bureau representa- 








Take Warning 


> The class had been reading about 
famous people in ancient Greece and 
Rome and were assigned the task of 
writing a short essay on Socrates. 
Brief but accurate was one student's 
offering. “Socrates was a great man,” 


he wrote. “He was a Greek. He went around telling people what to 


do. They poisoned him.” 








tive signed him to a contract, but Lynch 
wanted to study further before embark. 
ing on any American venture. 
Accordingly, in 1946 he set out for 
Italy with hopes of studying under the 
famed Guiseppe Morelli. Dr. Thomas J. 
Kieran, Irish Minister to the Holy See, 
had taken an official and a friendly in. 
terest in the personable young man and 
arranged for Morelli to work with him. 
On his return to Ireland, Lynch was 
offered what is certainly one of the most 
unusual contracts ever proffered a new 
singer. He had made several recordings 
for the ‘British affiliate of RCA Victor 
Company, and in due course the discs 
were heard in this country. RCA offi- 
cials and several musical directors rep- 
resenting the networks were greatly im- 


pressed by the quality and clarity of his ° 


voice. Howard Barlow, the noted mu- 
sical director and conductor of the 
Firestone Symphony Orchestra, was not 
only impressed, he was spurred to ac- 
tion. Though the circumstances were 
highly unorthodox, the Firestone Com- 
pany officials signed Lynch for an entire 
season. 

Then came the ballyhoo, an unfortu- 
nate adjunct of modern-day artistic en- 
deavor. Whereas Lynch should have 
been accepted and adjudged on his own 
merits, his future was tied irrevocably 
to the glory that was McCormack’s. 
Lynch has exhibited potential greatness 
in his personal appearances and in 
recorded renditions as well as a warmth 
and proficiency not usually evident in 
the studied efforts of younger vocalists. 
Fine though his performances may be, 
they do not yet rate with the McCor- 
mack memories. 

Lynch is still on the threshhold of 
greatness. His voice is clear and sweet; 
he is equally at home in the realm of 
Irish ballad and operatic aria; he has 
the charm and personality so necessary 
to stardom on the concert and opera 
stage, and—most important of all—he 
has the determination to forge ahead 
despite disappointment or setback. 

Signed for a second year on the NBC 
“Firestone” series, Lynch will undoubt- 
edly continue to enlarge his circle of 
admirers and well-wishers. Judged on 
his merits and not as a vocal carbon 
copy, Lynch stands out as the finest 
young vocalist to flash across the musical 
horizon in several seasons. 

In addition to his regular radio work 
this fall, Lynch has been booked for 
thirty-five concert appearances in Phil- 
adelphia, Boston, Cleveland, Dallas, St. 
Paul, and Washington. All of which 
turns the ordinarily busy schedule of a 
regularly appearing radio star into an 
exhausting one. It does not, however, 
hold any fears for the young man whose 
career has been built on a combination 
of hard work and round-the-clock sched- 
ules. 
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LIFFEY LANE 
By Maura Laverty. 231 pages. Long- 


mans, Green & Co. $2.50 
Liffey Lane is the story 
of a Dublin slum, 
tender, compassionate, 
and amusing. It is also 


the story of Chrissie 


Doyle, a little girl 
coming into adoles- 
cence, who moves 





through its varied in- 
cidents untouched by Maura Laverty 
sordidness, though not unaware of it. 
The story is told in Miss Laverty’s 
earlier manner, except that the incidents 
are strung together by Chrissie’s paper 
route; there is frequent use of flash back, 
and there is an attempt at plot, but none 
of this remedies the flaw in Miss Laver- 
ty’s work, which is a lack of invention 
to match her observation. 

The narrow cobbled lane with its 
stables and mews to the left, its eight 
doomed old houses to the right, may 
reflect all of life, but the attempt to con- 
trast the semismart set who live in the 
mews with the poor broken lives of the 
slum does not come off. It is introduced 
too late, then dropped without any at- 
tempt to relate it to the end of the story. 
A woman who takes up an affair with a 
man she doesn’t love and who doesn’t 
love her and continues to talk about her 
ideals and to feel aggrieved because he 
doesn’t respect them does not make 
sense. : 

Miss Laverty’s talent lies in the crea- 
tion of simple, lovable people. There is 
no falling off here. The opening scenes 
are firmly etched. One remembers many 
little incidents, Chrissie lugging little 
Kevin about, protecting him, trying to 
save him from the orphanage, little com- 
passionate acts in the midst of brutality, 
laughter in defeat—these are enough to 
make the book good reading. 

N. ELIZABETH MONROE 


THE SAVING SENSE 

By Walter Dwight, S. J. Edited by 

W. Coleman Nevils, S.J. 240 pages. 

The Declan X. McMullen Co. $2.75 
An establisher of the norms of criticism, 
Father Walter Dwight would agree that 
a thumbnail sketch of the author is in 
order in any review. A New Englander, 
Father Dwight was one of the last mem- 
bers of a gifted family. Entering the So- 
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ooks 


ciety of Jesus in 1894, English, after 
Theology, was always to hold his espe- 
cial interest. He taught for a time at the 
College of St. Francis Xavier in New 
York City, but was best known in the 
capacity in which he served for -the 
eleven years prior to his death in 1923 
—Literary Editor of the Jesuit weekly 
America. 

His indictment in the essay “Reviews 
and Reviewers” of critics who “ridicule, 
in a flippant line or two, arguments or 
conclusions which are the fruit of long 
years of thought or research” makes one 
reluctant indeed to disparage in any 
way, without strong cause, his best 
essays. After considerable thought, how- 
ever, I would venture to compare The 
Saving Sense to a cup of hot tea which 
is flavorful, warming, but rather weak. 
For the pieces, pleasant as they are and 
lovingly and carefully wrought, are mild 
fare. Their subject matter is delightful— 
“Children’s Poems’—“Denatured Moth- 
er Goose”—‘Favorite Poems’”—one after 
another the titles arouse the reader’s in- 
terest and the contents hold it. 

It is in treatment that they fail to 
achieve greatness. The light touch, em- 
ployed with such happy results by 
Charles Lamb, for example, whom 
Father Dwight, incidentally, particular- 
ly admired, is carried to a point where 
strength is sacrificed. You will enjoy The 
Saving Sense but you may not remem- 
ber it. 

ELIZABETH M. SLOYAN 


SLIGHTLY OUT OF FOCUS 
243 pages. 
$3.50 


By Robert Capa. 

Henry Holt & Go. 
The only enemy alien 
to be accredited as cor- 
respondent and pub- 
lisher to the USS. 
Army, Hungarian- 
born Robert Capa 
tells his story of a . 
succession of D-Days \ 
in the European war \® 
theater. The text is Robert Capa 
accompanied by many of the photo- 
graphs that brought him fame when 
they appeared in Life and Collier’s. 
Capa, or his ghost-writer, manages to 
give the now-familiar stories of inva- 
sions in Sicily, Anzio, and Normandy 
a new inflection. The style is breezy, al- 
most flip, without once sacrificing the 








power and the glory; the fear of blood; 
the horror and bitterness. In its métier, 
this is a splendid writing job. 

With the regularity of a metronome, 
Capa breaks out in a mental rash over 
what he calls the menace of “Spanish 
Fascism.” Before coming to America in 
1939 he had fought with the Loyalists 
and from time to time mouths the fa- 
miliar platitudes, political misconcep- 
tions, and bromides since associated with 
that long and bitter battle. After the 
liberation of Paris, Capa visited a Span- 
ish refugee camp in the south of France, 
drank vino with the men, some of whom 
had worked with the Maquis and the 
FFI, and saw them off on an expedition 
across the Spanish border, an escapade 
with a tragic ending for the exiles. 

But if Capa’s political opinions bear 
out the title of his book, his camera 
never does; and this. combination of 
text and pictures is interesting, taut, 
and absorbing in its reminiscences of 
recent bitter hours. 

JERRY COTTER 


THE ART OF HAPPY MARRIAGE 
By James A. Magner. 273 pages. The 
$2.75 


Bruce Publishing Co. 
To anyone conscious 
of the forces at work 
laboring for the disso- 
lution of the tradition- 
al Christian concep- 
tion of sex, marriage, 
and the whole family 
order, this readable lit- 
tle book should be 
welcomed with enthus- Jas. A. Magner 
iasm. It is a practical and complete 
analysis of the principles and problems 
involved in the art of happy marriage, 
written in a style at once clear and 
scholarly, but never pedantic or beyond 
the capacity of the average lay person 
for whom it is intended. The style is 
enriched with a wealth of concrete illus- 
trations, so apt and true to life as to 
cause wonderment at the completeness 
of the author’s psychological study of 
human nature and temperament. 

Some of the early chapter headings, 
such as “Courtship and Common Sense,” 
“The Purposes of Marriage,” “What to 
Look For in a Mate,” throw light upon 
the practical method of treatment em- 
ployed. The physical and psychological 
aspects of love, courtship, and marriage 
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New Fall Titles 


FRANCE ALIVE 
Claire Huchet Bishop 


The astonishing story of the 
post-war religious revival in 
France. Here is the first-hand 
account of the spiritual resur- 
gence that has seen the found- 
ing of new religious orders, 
inter-faith movements, a clergy 
working side by side with their 
people in mines and factories, 
and youth aggressively promot- 
ing a Christian social order. 


$2.75 


THE SAVING SENSE 


Walter Dwight, S.J. 


Edited by 
Very Rev. W. Coleman Nevils, S.J. 





Amusing essays on reading and 
writing, thinking and praying, 
and a score of other topics. 
Shrewd and penetrating obser- 
vations enlivened by the au- 
thor’s kindly humor, “The sav- 
ing sense.” 


A Catholic Book Club Selection. 
$2.75 


CATHOLICISM 
Gerald G. Walsh, S.J. 


A brief, brilliant exposition of 
the Church as “the Way, the 
Truth, and the Life,” and the 
Church's position on the vital 
issues of our times. For Catholic 
and non-Catholics intellectually 
curious about the Church. 


$1.25 


THE 
DECLAN X. McMULLEN 
COMPANY 


225 Broadway 
New York 7, N. Y. 
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are supplemented by a summary of the 
canonical and moral obligations of the 
marital state, followed in turn by a prac- 
tical discussion of the financial, educa- 
tional, social, religious, and domestic 
problems family life entails. The author 
has outdone himself in striving to omit 
nothing that may be of practical import 
to the reader. In the chapter, for in- 
stance, on “The Preparation for the 
Marriage,” we find norms of propriety 
governing the wedding, down to such 
trivia as tea for the bridesmaids and 
the technique of the “get-away” on the 
part of the honeymooners. 

We earnestly recommend a careful 
reading of this book to every young cou- 
ple contemplating the married state. It 
will serve as an excellent psychological 
preparation for this important step. It 
is an invaluable signpost pointing clear- 
ly to the principles and varied factors 
that make for stability and happiness in 
marriage. As such, it should prevent 
many a hasty, ill-advised union. It sup- 
plies the analysis, the calculation, that 
young people drawn by instinctive nat- 
ural attraction so often fail to make. 

RALPH BALZER, C.P. 


SMOKE OVER BIRKENAU 
By Jadwiga Szmaglewska. Translated 
by Jadwiga Rynas. 386 pages. Henry 
$3.50 


Holt & Co. 

By January 1945, a 
total of about five mil- 
lion people were 
burned in the Nazi 
crematories of Oswie- 
cim (Auschwitz) and 
Birkenau. While an 
overwhelming major- 
ity of them were Jews, 
the victims included a J. Szmaglewska 
great number of Aryans—Poles, Rus- 
sians, Yugoslavs, Czechs, Ukrainians, 
Dutch, Belgians, Estonians, and others. 
What happened to these inmates is told 
in a full-length description in this book 
which faces all the ugliness of this ill- 
famed death factory. 

The author is a young Polish girl who 
lived in Birkenau from 1942, the time 
of her arrest by the Gestapo, until the 
liberation in 1945. Within that period, 
Miss Szmaglewska saw a morbid parade 
of thousands of prisoners, old and 
young, frightened and proud, of all na- 
tionalities and all social classes. Life 
consisted merely of a succession of moves 
from one barracks to another, from one 
death furnace to another, of constant 
arrivals of unfortunates, some of whom 
were immediately taken to the ever- 
active crematories never to be seen 
again. The book presents an unvar- 
nished account of the indignities and 
moral degradation suffered by the pris- 
oners. There are also stories of a some- 
what different sort—of the kindness in 
some German souls, of the help given 
one inmate by another, and other dar- 








ing deeds which kept the spirit and faith 


in human nature alive. 

Smoke over Birkenau is a social docy. 
ment which underlines two points—the 
extreme lengths to which the Nazis did 
go, and the indestructibility of the core 
of human dignity which helped the 
wretched human beings to survive. The 
author did survive, her experiences 
bringing her to the attention of the 
Nuremberg court where she testified to 
the veracity of the information cop. 
tained in her book. 

WALTER DUSHNYCK 


THE EUROPEAN COCKPIT 


By William Henry Chamberlin. 330 

pages. The Macmillan Co, $4.00 
Few articulate observ- 
ers of the world scene 
are better qualified to 
comment and to ana- 
lyze than is Mr. Cham- 
berlin. For his has 
been a long and dis- 
tinguished record as a 
foreign correspondent. 
In the summer and W. Chamberlin 
early fall of 1946, he revisited Great 
Britain, Germany, France, Italy, Austria, 
Switzerland, and Belgium. This book is 
not merely a report on the shambles 
he saw, and the despair and the ruin 
and the political floundering. It is an 
objective evaluation of causes, move- 
ments, fallacies, cures. The fundamental 
admission that must be made for any 
realistic recipe for peace is that all the 
fine talk of one world simply does not 
rest on facts. There are two worlds, and 
Europe is the cockpit for the struggle 
between Russia and the Western Powers. 

Mr. Chamberlin assigns four funda- 
mental reasons for the antagonism be- 
tween America and Russia: the Com- 
munist dogma of conflict with capital- 
ism; the habitual bad faith of the Rus- 
sian Government, which has_ broken 
treaty after treaty; the Communist fifth 
columrs in other countries; and the 
Russian quarantine on all access to news 
and information. Only since the begin- 
ning of this year has our foreign policy 
taken a realistic view of these facts of 
Soviet life, Appeasement has failed dis- 
mally. The only recourse now is to put 
that Europe back on its feet which is 
still west of the iron curtain. To do this 
effectively, Mr. Chamberlin urges a fed- 
erated Europe. Such a powerful federa- 
tion would be a formidable buffer to the 
tides of Soviet totalitarianism that 
threaten to spill farther, even to Italy 
and the Mediterranean, even to France 
and the Atlantic. 

This is a sober but not gloomy ap- 
praisal of Europe, a penetrating but not 
a carping survey of American foreign 
policy. It is the sound, thoughtful type 
of book one has learned to expect from 
Mr. Chamberlin. 


DAVID BULMAN, C.P. 
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DEMOCRACY AND EMPIRE 
IN THE CARIBBEAN 


By Paul Blanshard. 379 pages. The 

Macmillan Co. $5.00 
If the Caribbean Sea is 
“An American Lake,” 
as many of us like to 
call it, i€ is fitting that 
we should know some- 
thing about it. The 
Caribbean serves to 
defend the Panama 
Canal, but it lies on 
our front doorstep as 
a potential bombshell. The explosive 
forces packed into its every corner are 
rendered doubly dangerous by the men- 
ace of Moscow. 

The challenge of the Caribbean is 
that of democracy against imperialism. 
It is the challenge of brown and black 
populations who seek self-government, 
racial equality, economic and educa- 
tional opportunities. Four nations are 
faced by these demands. Britain, France, 
the Netherlands, and the United States 
are the owners of the four colonial em- 
pires in the Caribbean. In their answers 
to these present and pressing problems 
lies the future course of Caribbean his- 
tory. 

Can the white man continue to hold 
a place with the darker populations of 
these areas? Or is he to be cast out, 
along with his outmoded methods of im- 
perial rule, white supremacy, exploita- 
tion, and racial suppression? This is the 
central Caribbean question which the 
author has studied in the present vol- 
ume. Paul Blanshard was from 1942 to 
1946 an official of the State Department 
assigned to the Caribbean. He has made 
a thorough investigation of conditions 
in every part of that area. 

In his report on the situation Mr. 
Blanshard is sharply critical of Dutch 
and British attitudes. Both, he says, are 
slow to face the serious problem. Brit 
ish intransigence, for instance, blocked 
the Duke of Windsor in his efforts to 
improve the Bahamas. The United 
States stands condemned not so much 
for its government policy—which, in 
Puerto Rico at least, is a model of pro- 
gressive reform—but for the racial atti- 
tude of white supremacy which is held 
by the American people. “White su- 
premacy” casts a black shadow—and 
spawns hatred. 

The Catholic Church in the Carib- 
bean is frequently mentioned, with ap- 
proval or disapproval reflecting official 
attitudes. 





P. Blanshard 


HUGH H. BLAKE 


BOCCACCIO 
By Francis MacManus. 306 pages. 
Sheed & Ward. $3.50 
Here is a carefully planned, richly 
drawn portrait of the not overpious ra- 
conteur of the Renaissance. On the 
whole it is a good book, ably written 
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But, as the second volume in a series 
entitled “Great Writers of the World,” 
it presents a problem. 

To deserve a niche like that, Boccaccio 
should have made some “great” contri- 
bution to the literature of the world. A 
man is not a great writer merely because 
he has an elegant or a facile pen; nor 
because he shows signs of genius in writ- 
ing a book that is frivolous or incon- 
sequential. 

Yet, even Mr. MacManus doesn’t give 
evidence of being especially impressed 
by any of Giovanni Boccaccio’s writings. 
There is room for regret always that he 
did not employ better his native gift as 
a writer. Boccaccio, illegitimate, early 
soured on the world, futilely appren- 
ticed by his father to the study of busi- 
ness and, later, law, wrote: “I doubt not 
that if my father had been indulgent 
to my wishes while my mind was pliable 
in my younger years, I should have 
turned out one of the world’s famous 
poets. The fact, however, is that through 
bending my abilities first to business and 
next to lucrative study, I failed to be- 
come either a merchant or a canonist, 
and missed the chance of becoming an 
illustrative poet.” 

Boccaccio was right! He is rather an 
unfortunate figure in literature than a 
great figure. He might have been great, 
but this book does little to convince the 
reader that he actually is a literary giant. 

Naturally, it is comforting to know 
that he was orthodox in faith and died 
an edifying death—a fact that will come 
probably as a surprise to the vast ma- 
jority of people whose knowledge of 
Boccaccio is limited to vulgar advertise- 
ments of the Decameron. 

EUGENE FITZPATRICK, C.P. 


REVOLUTION BEFORE 
BREAKFAST 

By Ruth and Leonard Greenup. 266 

pages. The University of North Caro- 

lina Press. $4.00 
The “revolution” of 
the title was the com- 
paratively placid over- 
throw of President 
Castillo’s Argentine 
government on June 
4, 1943; the “break- 
fast,’’ presumably 
something dreamed up 
by Mrs. G., who de- 





L. Greenup 
votes a chapter to the eating habits of 


Buenos Aires residents. Written in 
smartly brittle fashion, this chronicle of 
the impressions of the journalistic cou- 
ple during their 1941-45 stay in the tur- 
bulent South American capital is seldom 
as amusing as it strives to be, but fre- 
quently is interesting and informative. 
The Greenups in alternate chapters 
record the tempo of that segment of 
metropolitan Argentine life most likely 
to be encountered by two observant 











foreign language news reporters—which 


READING THIS 
MAY PROVE 
EXPENSIVE... 


THE COURSE OF IRISH VERSE 
by Robert Farren, traces the devel- 
opment of verse written in English 
by Irishmen ever since they first 
contracted the habit. It is the first 
book written on this rather fasci- 
nating subject, and it contains a 
liberal supply of poems to illus- 
trate every step of the way. ($2.50) 
THE DRY WOOD by Caryl 
Houselander is an Event—her first 
novel, It is impossible to read it 
without laughing and we know of 
at least one hard boiled reader who 
also cried. The plot is slight, it’s 
the character drawing, humor and 
underlying spirituality that make 
it such a treat. ($3.00) 
THE WOMAN WHO WAS 
POOR by Leon Bloy is a novel of 
quite another sort. Those who have 
only read about the author will be 
delighted to find that this savage 
old Christian really was a magnifi- 
cent novelist. ($3.00) 
SANCTITY WILL OUT is not a 
novel, though it is by another great 
French novelist, Georges Bernanos. 
Because the Church is the Church 
of God, he says, you can’t keep a 
good saint down. He takes St. Joan 
as the most extreme example of a 
saint canonized against terrific 
odds. ($1.50) 
THE MANIFOLD MASS AND 
THE INVISIBLE CHILD is the 
title of two little books in one, both 
by Father Martindale. The first is a 
play about what goes on in heaven 
when a Mass is said on earth, the 
second a series of incidents in 
which the Boy Christ intervenes in 
the affairs of men. ($1.50) 
DEAR BISHOP by Catherine de 
Hueck is the result of a bishop 
asking her to find out for him what 
the poor in a great city really think 
about religion. She found out all 
right and she sure tells him. 
($1.75) 
To end with one more novel: 
FISHERS OF MEN by Maxence 
van der Meersch is a story about 
the J.0.C. in France just before 
the last war. Besides being a good 
story, we recommend it especially 
to anyone in Catholic Action of 
the J.0.C. sort. It shows well what 
they were up against, where they 
succeeded and where they failed. 


($3.00) 


Order from your bookstore or from us. 


SHEED & WARD 
63 Fifth Avenue 
New York 3 
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ARCHBISHOP STEPINAC 
THE MAN AND HIS CASE 

By 

Anthony Count O'Brien of Thomond 
In the struggle of Archbishop Step- 
inac is crystallized the whole 
struggle between the forces of truth 
and falsehood, of good and evil, of 
freedom and slavery i in the Europe 
of today. This book is not a brief 
for the defense but a presentation 
of the sober facts which in them- 
selves defend the accused Primate 
of Croatia. It is a scathing indict- 
ment of ‘Freedom in Titoslavia,’ a 
complete, permanent and docu- 
mented answer to all those who still 
speak seriously of the "new democ- 
racies.”" 

Cloth, illustrated 


$1.75 





Special paper edition 
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was, as a matter of fact, the only segment 
that they. did encounter. Their detailed 
inquiry into the prevalent national pas- 
sions for gambling and the films, and 
their exposé of double standards of 
morality in business and family life, is 
disproportionate and even dull. The 
world and the flesh are too much with 
us to render novel or attractive Mrs. 
Greenup’s account of the problems they 
create for the Father Ferrérs who never 
grace these pages. 

It is in analyzing the proximate back- 
ground, progress, and prospects of the 
Perén regime that the book is of con- 
siderable worth. Mr. Greenup evinces an 
appreciation of the social inequalities 
that have led to the free election of the 
self-enamored, personable, and ruthless 
army colonel who has promised an im- 
poverished electorate the moon. The 
voters are discovering, and the Church 
in Argentina with them that, as in Italy 
and Germany, the price of even the ap- 
pearance of security is personal and in- 
stitutional liberty. While no breath of 
animus stirs these pages, the absence of 
many necessary distinctions and under- 
standings makes the Church come off a 
totalitarian ogre. 

The book is recommended ie its re- 
porting to those who can resist the temp- 
tation to become authorities after the 
reading, and who will accept the respon- 
sibility of examining further into the 
circumstances of the Church in Argen- 
tina. Our Holy Father, with the latter 
in mind, thinks more of souls than he 
fears brickbats, as he receives the oppor- 
tunist Sefiora “Evita,” or thanks the 
Argentine nation for its wheat to starv- 
ing Europe. 

GERARD S, SLOYAN 


THE APOSTOLIC FATHERS 
Translated by Francis X. Glimm, 
Joseph Marique, S. J. and Gerald 
Walsh, S. J. 401 pages, Cima Publish- 
ing Co. $4.00 

With this volume, a group of American 
scholars working under the general edi- 
torial direction of Dr, Ludwig Schopp 
launch a new series of translations aimed 
at presenting three hundred patristic 
works in as accurate and attractive an 
English dress as good scholarship can 
produce. The editors hint at the ideal- 
ism motivating their undertaking when 
they preface this volume with a beauti- 
ful statement on the timelessness of pa- 
tristic literature. Ignatius, Athanasius, 
Augustine, Irenaeus, Chrysostom, and 
other giants of the patristic era throw a 
challenge at every age, whether that age 
prides itself on itsyinquisitive spirit, its 
moral integrity, its cultural breadth, or 
any other aspect of wholesome human- 
ism. 

The Apostolic Fathers should engen- 
der enthusiasm for the proposed seventy- 
two volume series. The translators give 
us these early Christian classics in flavor- 





some prose which has virility and vigor 


without sacrificing warmth. No one who 
loves the concept of an authoritative 
Church ruling in a spirit of charity cay 
help being thrilled anew when he reads 
again Clement’s Epistle to the Corin. 
thians. No one who has ever admired 
the lovable personality of Ignatius of 
Antioch will regret a renewed acquaint. 
ance with this saint whom Father Walsh 
aptly describes as ‘a man of both ardor 
and order, with a heart large enough to 
hold tender human affections along with 
zealous pastoral solicitude, and a mind 
broad enough to range from the myster- 
ies of angelology to practical matters of 
ecclesiastical and moral discipline.” The 
ancient account of St. Polycarp’s mar- 
tyrdom is doubly edifying when read 
immediately after his exhortatory Epis. 
tle to the Philippians; and an under. 
standing of the somewhat cryptic 
Didache is made easier by the concise 
but illuminating footnotes appended by 
Father Glimm. 

The Letter of Barnabas, The Shep. 
herd of Hermas, Letter to Diognetus, 
and The Fragments of Papias are also 
included in this first volume. 

The work is sturdily bound in maroon 
fabrikoid, with gold-lettered titles set on 
blue backgrounds. Even physically con- 
sidered, the series should be a beautify- 


ing asset in any Catholic library. 


DENIS O’FARREL 


FORCED LABOR IN SOVIET RUSSIA 
By David J. Dallin and 
Boris I. Nicolaevsky. 
Yale University Press. 

Communists like to re- 
mind us that the dig- 
nity of the worker has 
often been despised in 
the name of free enter- 
prise, and that racial 
discrimination is an 
economic device pri- [Ff be Fe 
marily intended to per- David J. Dallin 
petuate the availability 

of cheap labor. And we should be re- 

minded of such things. But the agitators 

who damn capitalism and prate raptur- 
ously about the Soviet way of life usu- 
ally refuse to face the ugly truth that 

modern Russia has presided over a 

resurgence of slavery which debases men 

almost beyond our Western comprehen- 
sion, makes forced labor the basis of 
the Soviet economy, and accounts for 
the necessity of iron curtains, NKVD's, 

a government-controlled press, and a 

complex network of espionage. 

Forced Labor in Soviet Russia aims at 
presenting not only eyewitness accounts 
of life in Russian labor camps today, 
but also an analysis of the origin and 
development of the Soviet slave system 
throughout the entire Communist ex- 
periment. Samples of the depressing 
facts presented in the book are these: 
16 per cent of Russia’s adult male popu- 
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331 pages. 
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lation is engaged in slave labor; there 
are m)re forced laborers in Russia than 
there are people in the entire State of 
New York or throughout all of Canada; 
slave labor in the Kolyma regions was 
driven. at the killing rate required to 
mine 500 metric tons of gold per annum 
(the output of all the rest of the world 
on the eve of the World War II was only 
32.6 million ounces or about 900 metric 
tons); and for every metric ton mined in 
the Kolyma, from 700 to 1000 men 
died-almost one human life for every 
kilogram of gold! 

Mr. Dallin should be familiar to 
readers of THE SIGN as one of the best- 
informed students of Russian imperial- 
ism writing today. The book is largely 
his work; Mr. Nicolaevsky contributed 
one chapter, and five other writers with 
recent experience in Soviet penal camps 
supplied the first-hand accounts of the 
slave labor system as it works with all its 
unrelieved brutishness. Forced Labor in 
Soviet Russia is a reference book which 
will appeal primarily to close students 
of international affairs. 

RAYMOND DURRELL 


BLESSED MARGARET 
CLITHEROW 

By Margaret T. Monro. 108 pages. 

Longmans, Green & Co. $2.00 
In a day when jails were packed with 
nonconformists and all England was .be- 
ing systematically cowed into the rejec- 
tion of Catholicism, Margaret Clitherow 
gave the world an unforgettable por- 
trayal of “the valiant woman.” Only 
three women actually endured martyr- 
dom for their faith during the reign of 
Queen Elizabeth, and Margaret was one 
of them. Mother of three children for 
whom she secured a Catholic education 
at a time when such an achievement 
amounted to treason, Margaret was 
finally accused of harboring priests and 
allowing them to offer Mass in her 
home; the accusations were true, but the 
implications of infidelity to, her queen 
and to her husband were stoutly denied 
by Mistress Clitherow. She refused to 
plead her case before a jury lest her 
own children be forced to testify against 
her. So on March 25, 1586, at Toll 
Booth in England, Margaret, according 
to the sentence reserved for stubborn 
prisoners like her, was stripped naked, 
fastened to the floor with a sharp stone 
under her back, covered -with a door, 
and crushed to death with heavy 
weights. Those who knew her readily 
concurred with her Protestant husband 
who called-her “the best wife in all 
England, and the best Catholic also.” 

Recognizing Margaret as the central 
figure in the resistance movement 
around York, politicians and Protestant 
ministers used every device to make her 


apostatize. But the clarity with which 


she stated her convictions was matched 
only by the intrepidity with which she 
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prepared to carry them into action. 
When wily men tried to, make her be- 
lieve she was abandoning her children 
by adhering to her Catholicism, she 
answered them with the beautiful and 
vigorous simplicity of an _ unlettered 
woman who understood her martyrdom 
no less than her motherhood: “I confess 
death is fearful, and flesh is frail; yet I 
mind my God’s assistance to spend my 
blood in this faith as willingly as ever I 
put my paps to my children’s mouths.” 

Miss Monro tells the story of Mar- 
garet Clitherow without needless em- 
bellishment. There is drama enough in 
Margaret’s own words and in the events 
of her troublous times. 

AUGUSTINE P. HENNESSY, C.P. 


YOU’RE THE BOSS 

By Edward J. Flynn. 235 pages. The 

Viking Press. $3.00 
Mr. Flynn’s qualifica- 
tions for explaining © 
practical politics rests 
upon his twenty-five 
years as leader of the 
Democratic organiza- 
tion in Bronx County, 
New York, and his ex- 
perience in national 
affairs. In this book 
his major thesis is that the average voter 
is, in the last analysis, the most potent 
political boss in the country. 

The Bronx boss, heading the largest 
Democratic county north of the Mason- 
Dixon Line, lays most of his emphasis 
on the functioning of a typical county 
political machine. He leaves no doubt 
that he rules his own organization with 
an iron hand, though he concedes that 
any member may challenge his leader- 
ship. At the same time he assures us 
that the consequence of successful re- 
bellion is political oblivion. Since the 
game is played that way, it becomes dif- 
ficult to see how the average voter could 
say, “You're the Boss,” even to himself, 
and mean it. 

As.an exposition of the tightly run 
political machine, this book offers a well- 
rounded picture. Unfortunately the same 
cannot be said for Mr. Flynn’s descrip- 
tion of his role in the national scene, nor 
of his mission to Russia for the late Pres- 
ident Roosevelt. In these portions the 
reader becomes aware that Mr. Flynn is 
telling far less than he knows. 

In the national scene Mr. Flynn ranks 
Mr. Roosevelt as the smartest American 
politician of his time, followed by the 
late Governor Alfred E. Smith and for- 
mer Mayor F. H. LaGuardia in that 
order. While he hints at the color and 
vigor of such personalities, Mr. Flynn 
prefers to portray them in black and 
white. He uses little of the human in- 
terest and anecdotal material that would 
bring his characters out full-bodied and 
alive. 





E. J. Flynn 














GOD'S HOUR IN 
THE NURSERY 


Mother Margaret Bolton, R.C. 
2) 

A uniquely helpful two-part 
book, to aid parent and teacher 
in laying a foundation in the 
mind of the pre-school child for 
his later understanding of the 
spiritual life. The method calls 
for the use of companion books. 
The Guidance Book contains 
prayers, verses, projects and 
stories to be read aloud and 
discussed with the child. The 
Activity Book is put into the 
child’s own hands. Correlated 
with the instructional text, its 
56 pages illustrate and drive 
home the lessons of the Guid- 
ance Book. Guidance Book, 
$1.25 paperbound; clothbound, 
$2.00. Activity Book, $2.00, 
paperbound; clothbound, $2.50 
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GOOD NEWS! 


We may now use all the paper needed 

to supply overseas subscribers. So we 

invite you to write at once for a 
specimen copy and subscription. 


THE CLERGY REVIEW 


Monthly Journal of the Catholic Clergy. The 
Contents include, besides special articles, 
NOTES ON NEW WORK, HOMILEC- 
ricS, QUESTIONS AND ‘ANSWERS, 
CHURCH MANAGEMENT, ROMAN 
DOCUMENTS, REVIEWS, CORRES- 
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Chairman of the Editorial Board: 
HIS GRACE THE ARCHBISHOP OF 
LIVERPOOL. 


Editor : 
VERY REV. CANON G. D. SMITH, 
D.D., Ph.D. 


Annual Subscription 6$ post free. 
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STRUGGLE ON THE VELD 
By Roderick Peattie. 264 pages. Van- 
guard Press. $3.50 


The author of this 


very readable book 
holds the chair of 
geography at Ohio 


State University and 
is the editor of the 
American Mountain 
Series travel books. It 
is understandable, 
therefore, that his war 


R. Peattie 

years, spent in publicizing the United 
States for the O.W.I. in South Africa, 
should have led him to translate his 


keen travel sense and geographer’s 
knowledge into tangible form. 

The people of South Africa, colored 
(Bantu), Afrikander, Indian, and Brit- 
ish, are all interestingly and sympatheti- 
cally portrayed, though there is a slight 
show of feeling against the British. The 
lovableness of certain characteristics of 
the Bantu, his strange customs, his his- 
tory, his depressed economic and social 
life, stand out with especial vividness. 
Although Peattie stresses several times 
that there is no analogy between the 
situation of the Bantu in Africa and the 
Negro in America, he nevertheless draws 
some comparison himself. 

Occasionally the style is almost in 
diary form and descends to the personal, 
but usually it is that of the reporting 
journalist, who at the same time has the 
scholar’s desire to probe beneath the 
surface not only for accurate detail, but 
for an understanding of the dynamism 
of the social structure, its organization, 
and its meaning for the various social 
classes as well as for the nation as a 
functioning whole. Nobody who wishes 
to know more about South Africa, either 
because of its current topical ‘interest 
or because of its strategic geographical 
position, will regret the purchase of this 
book. EVA J. ROSS 


SHORT NOTICES 


OUR LADY OF GUADALUPE. By 
George Lee, C.S.Sp. 384 pages. The Cath- 
olic Book Publishing Co. $2.00. Any authen- 
tic account of the Mother of God and her 
dealings with her children is worthy of 
consideration, for it increases love and 
devotion to the loveliest of all God's crea- 
tures. This alone would be enough to make 
us welcome Father Lee’s account of the 
apparitions of Our Lady of Guadalupe, 
Patroness of ithe Americas. But it has much 
more to recommend it. While not tech- 
nical, it is a scholarly presentation which 


incorporates ‘sound teaching on the role 


of Mary as the Mother of men. As such 
it is well designed to excite a love for 
Mary which will. correspond to that love 
in her who manifested such motherly so- 
licitude at Guadalupe. 

The publisher has presented Father Lee’s 
work in an attractive binding evidencing 





good workmanship, 





FOR THEE ALONE. By H. J. Beutler, 
C.M., 227 pages. B. Herder Book Co. $2.50, 
A man who can preface his religious cop. 
ferences with a clear-cut outline has an im. 
mediate asset in the winning of attention— 
the appeal of orderliness. With the speed 
of a single glance a religious can sce what 
Father Beutler has to offer on such subjects 
as the love of God, voluntary poverty, meth. 
ods of prayer, fraternal correction, mutual 
forbearance, attitudes toward sigkness, ang 
other such vital topics. And the glance at his 
outlines invites further investigation of the’ 
conferences which promise to be and are 
appetizing and meaty fare. Father Beutler 
makes no effort to be brilliant or lyrical 
when writing about the religious life, but 
he does say some elementally wise things 
with the conviction of one who has found 
in them a recipe for happiness. 


REFLECTIONS ON THE SUNDAY 
COLLECTS. By Sister Mary Gonzaga 
Haessly, O.U., 132 pages. The Grail. $2.00 
The collects of the Roman Missal are classic 
specimens of a literature which embodies 
a rich deposit of doctrine in an almost 
austere terseness of expression. In them we 
find the keynote of liturgical piety, and 
they sound the theme which is re-echoed 
throughout the Mass and which imparts 
the spirit proper to each season of the 
liturgical year. Sister Mary Gonzaga origi- 
nally interested herself in the Collects when 
preparing a doctoral dissertation aimed at 
investigating the rhetoric evidenced in these 
rayers. Her scientific work was apparently 
supplemented by profound meditation, 
which bears fruit in the pregnant para- 
graphs written by her when she explains 
“The Gist of the Prayer.” This is extraor- 
dinarily provocative spiritual reading. 


THE SCHOOL OF LOVE. By Archbishop 
Alban Goodier, S.J., 141 pages. The Grail. 
$7.50. In presenting an American -edition 
of Archbishop Goodier’s smaller works on 
Christian piety, the Grail offers American 
readers easy access to a fund of wisdom 
garnered by a mind enriched with a deep 
understanding of human nature and _ set 
down by a pen geared for facile expression. 
The School of Love takes up such topics as 
loneliness, human cravings, living in the 
present, piety ‘and pietism, trouble, woman, 
the lay apostolate, and other down-to-earth 
subjects of interest to all of us who have 
our share of human hopes and human 
frailties. Other works of the Archbishop 
now available are The Meaning of Life, 
The Prince of Peace, and Jesus Christ, the 
Son of God, 


REVIEWERS 

Hucu Brake, M.A., is a graduate of Bos- 
ton College and has been teaching at the 
Middletown Collegiate Center. 

WitttamM R, ConKkttn has been with the 
New York Times since 1925 and has been 
a close student of local politics. 

Water DusHNyck is on the editorial 
staff of America and has recently published 
a work entitled Refugees Are People. 

N. EuizABetH Monroe, Px.D., author of 
The Novel and Society, teaches English at 
Brooklyn College. 

Rev. GERARD SLOYAN, PH.D., has recently 
completed postgraduate work at the Catho- 
lic University, Washington, D. C. 
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By JOHN S. 


The Years of the Locust by Loula Grace 


. Erdman 


Gus the Great by Thomas W. Duncan 
House Divided by Ben Ames Williams 
Proud Destiny by Lion Feuchtwanger 
The Great Tide by Rubylea Hall 
Way of Life by A. Hamilton Gibbs 


The Years of the Locust by Loula Grace 
Erdman 

> The Dodd, Mead-Redbook Prize 
Novel Award of $10,000 has beén won 
by this wholesome, diverting story. Laid 
in Missouri farm country, which is at- 
tractively painted, it centers in Dade 
Kenzie. As the book opens, Dade dies 
at the age of eighty. A wise, understand- 
ing, generous man, he has been the main- 
stay of the lives of numerous people. As 
word of his death spreads, as the funeral 
preparations are made, as the services 
are held, as the mourners prepare to 
return to their regular pursuits, these 
people recall the years they have known 
him. Thus are many hearts bared, many 
lives charted, a family history pieced to- 
gether, the relations in a small com- 
munity traced, a man’s impact on kin- 
dred and friends shown. 

The device is a fresh variation on an 
old technique, here deftly and effectively 
employed. The characters are well stud- 
ied and successfully brought to life. A 
bonanza of common sense on many mat- 
ters, especially the elements of a happy 
marriage, is skillfully mined by the au- 
thor, who avoids preachment and con- 
cretizes her wisdom in the doings of au- 
thentic and appealing human beings. 
There is one minor false note: a sour, 
prying, exasperating spinster is made the 
proponent of such ideas as the evil of 
divorce and the reality of hell. 

(Dodd, Mead. $2.75) 


Gus the Great by Thomas W. Duncan 

> Mr. Duncan is writing of a small cir- 
cus, but in the Ringling Brothers man- 
ner: 703 pages, and more going on than 
any one person can possibly -take in. 
The title character is Gus Burgoyne, il- 
legitimate son of a magnanimous trollop, 
persecuted by a mean uncle, befriended 
by a newspaperman, going into journal- 
ism himself, then into managing an 
amusement park, falling in love with a 
charming schoolteacher, marrying for 
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money a woman he despises, getting his 
own circus, becoming involved in divers 
difficulties and dishonesties, losing his 
only child, running off with an animal 
tamer’s wife, being left in the lurch by 
her, deprived of his circus, ending al- 
most penniless, middle-aged, in disre- 
pute, but sure that he will again hit 
what he considers the heights. 

Gus is a sleazy specimen morally, and, 
although the author would have one 
admire him, he leaves one cold, probably 
because the “good” people in the narra- 
tive are so spitefully caricatured. The 
story is in large part incredible, espe- 
cially in the long sections given to the 
animal tamer and im the utterly pre- 
posterous conclusion. The narrative does 
not follow one line consistently, but 
keeps darting off into dense thickets 
of subplot. The author cannot resist 
manufacturing an elaborate history for 
every least character; the full absurdity 
of this appears in an irrelevant review 
of the antecedents of a policeman who 
does no more than stop Gus for a traffic 
violation. There is some unspeakably 
bad writing; the English language takes 
a worse mauling than the animal tamer. 
The nadir is reached when, in a love 
scene, Gus’s “very tonsils quivered with 
excitement.” Stop! 

(Lippincott. $3.50) 





JUST PUBLISHED 


HUNTER OF SOULS 
By Rev. Father Edmund, C.P. 

This is the story of a man and an idea. 
The man was Paul of the Cross; his idea 
was to preach Christ crucified to the very 
worldly world of the eighteenth century. 


$2.75 
THE INTELLECTUAL LIFE 
By A. D. Sertillanges, O.P. 

These pages reveal the spiritual climate 
proper to the awakening of the thinker, 
to his evolution, his progress, his inspira- 
tion, his work. $3.00 


A ROVING RECLUSE 
By Peter F. Anson 

A book of memoirs by a man torn be- 
tween love for the sea and love for mon- 


astic solitude. $3.00 


THE MUSIC OF LIFE 
By Father James, O.F.M.Cap. 

Life has its inner rhythm and its meas- 
ured movement, life is the harmony in 
which all other harmonies of the universe 
merge, life is the voice of all creation 
crying out in invocation. $2.50 
ST. JANE FRANCES FREMYOT 
DE CHANTAL 
Her Exhortations, Conferences 
and Instructions 

St. Jane Frances was in herself a living 
book written by the Holy Spirit. Born in 
1572, the seventy years of her life spanned 
the period when devout humanism and 
higher mysticism were the fine flowering of 
French spirituality. $3.50 

At your bookstore or from 


THE NEWMAN BOOKSHOP 


CATHOLIC PUBLISHERS AND BOOKSELLERS 








House Divided by Ben Ames Williams 
> Most of the books reviewed here this 
month are whoppers, but Mr. Williams’s 
is a whale: 1514 large pages are packed 
with the story of four generations of 
the Currains. They are an aristocratic, 
proud, and wealthy Southern family, 
living a pleasant and leisurely life until 
the outbreak of the Civil War. Then 
death comes to some of them, ruin to 
most of them, heartbreak to all of them. 
They bitterly detest Lincoln, whom they 
look on as riffraff and solely responsible 
for the conflict. But then they find that 
they are related to him, that he is their 
father’s grandson by an _ extramarital 
liaison. This discovery intensifies the 
hatred with which some of them regard 
the. President, but others, realizing his 
great qualities and coming to see the 
issues more objectively, take pride in 
the relationship and look to Lincoln 
to bring peace after the fratricidal strife 








Westminster, Maryland 






















Wour CHURCH may 
have the finest cathedral 
chime for as little as 
$518... the finest tower 
earillon for 8950... 


Send for informati 






Dept. 112 
3015 Casitas Ave. 
Los Angeles 26, Calif. 





NEW YORK 


CHICAGO BOSTON NEWARK 











YOUNG MEN NEEDED AS 
FRANCISCAN BROTHERS 


Young men wishing to follow their Divine Mas- 
ter and interest og echow® work or 
the rehabilitation of problem -boys can obtain 
more information by writ 

Provincial, Mt. Alverno, C 
Eighth grade graduates are also now being 
accepted in our New St. Joseph Juniorate. 
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PASSIONIST 


in the year. 


PASSIONIST MISSIONARIES 
. O. Box 41 
Union City, New Jersey 


cre eee eee eer eeeee eee ee eer ee eesee 


as a Passionist Associate. 


Enrolled by....... 
OEE. “koh oe we wee llees 
City or Town...... 


os oe ee Ge Oe oe Oe en oe Ge Oe Oe GS Ge ee Ge oe oe oe ee oe 


Enclosed is offering of ee ee enroll 


cree ee ee eee eee eseeeeeeeeeeeee ese eeseeees 
eee eee eee ee OSS Howe EEE ee esses 


(Mark name enrolled with x living or ng ae 


Enlist me! or One ear. if. 


ASSOCIATES 


ANNUAL MEMBERSHIP FEE—$1.00 
BENEFITS 


LIVING MEMBERS, for a period of one full year, share in 
Mass every day and fifteen High Masses on certain feast days 


DECEASED MEMBERS share in Mass every day and fifteen 
High Masses on certain feast days in the year. Also Requiem 
Mass is offered and Office for the Dead recited by the entire 
Religious Community on the first day of every month in every 
Passionist Monastery. High Mass of Requiem and Office for 
the Dead during the octave of All Souls. 


Special prayers are: recited daily by the entire Religious 
Community for our Living and Deceased Members. 


ee ee ee ee eee ee ee ee ee ee ee ee ee 


0 Dead 


eer cccccccccccccccccs «|| Living 


eer eee eee eee 











Too Old to be a Priest? 


if you are twenty-eight or younger, have high 
school, good health, and the desire to be a 
priest, write to us for particulars. 


HOLY FAMILY SEMINARY 
2500 Ashby Rd. St. Louis 14, Mo. 


MOST HOLY TRINITY FATHERS 


offer to young Men and Boys the opportu- 
nity to study for the Order. Lack of Funds 
no impediment. Candidates for the religious 
lay-brotherhood also accepted. 


Por further information write to 
Very Rev. Father roe O.SS.T. 


Sacred Heart Monastery, P: ork Heights A venue 
Pikesville, (Baltimore-8), M 














BOYS CALLED to the SERVICE of GOD 


The Minor Seminary of the Discaiced Carmelite 
Fathers receives young men and feel 
themselves called to serve God in the re’ Toious state. 
oys who have finished grammar 
higher grades may appy to: 
REV. FATHER RECTOR, 0.C.D. 
Minor Seminary of Our Lady 
Moly Mill P. ©O., Hubertus, Wisconsin 


Worthy boys unable to pay board and tuition will 
be given consideration. 


“it 
SACRED HEART SEMINARY 


for foreign Missions conducted by the Sons of the 
Sacred Heart. Would you like to be a Priest or a 
Brother for foreign missions? We offer this oppor- 
tunity to boys of high school or college age, to more 
advanced students, to Seminarians and to Priests. 
No special studies required for lay brothers. Lack 
of funds no obstacle. For information write: Rector 
of ae Soares Heart Seminary, Forestville, Cincin- 
nati 30, Ohio 























NOTRE DAME, INDIANA 
offer age | men interested in the religious life 
many ‘tyoen ot activities: teaching in high schools, 
colleges, an a 4 the underprivileged boy, office 
work, trades er occupations. Write for 
illustrated Ay eHoly Cross Brothers.’’ Address: 
Brother Elmo Bransby, C.S.C 
The Scholasticate, Pam Dame, Ind. 


Brother Eymard ‘Selenen, C.S.C. 
Sacred Heart —. Watertown, Wis. 


Brother Silvan ‘Mettett, Cc. “Ss Cc. 


The Brothers of Holy Cross| 

















St. Joseph Juniorate, Valate, N. Y. 
FRANCISCAN oriie'sct.c its 
devote themselves to caring for the sick 
and 7 / men a the ages 
of 18 and 35, io desire consecrate 

life to God. in aX. are in- 


Eureka, Missouri 








“TEACH ALL NATIONS" 


= to the Home Missions of the 
and to 167 Million Pagans in Africa. 
Over half a million converts already gained 
in our African Mission Fields. 

Now is ‘“‘America’s Hour” says our Holy 
A al Is it your hour? Is Christ calling 
you 

How better can you serve God than to serve 
Him as a Missionary? 


Write: The Reverend Rector 


QUEEN OF APOSTLES SEMINARY 
DEDHAM, MASSACHUSETTS 
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Obviously the book is too long, but 
it is not bloated. Its size is accounted 
for by the author’s intention of giving 
an over-all picture of the war, with its 
social, political, and economic back- 
ground and ramifications; its military 
progress closely followed (including an 
exhaustive and highly controversial pic- 
ture of the Battle of Gettysburg); and 
its effect on Richmond and typical coun- 
try places. Despite its awkwardness, oc- 
casional tedium, lack of distinction in 
the writing, it does hold one’s interest 
and evoke a certain amount of respect 
as a re-creation of history and a narra- 
tive feat. For the most part Mr. Williams 


avoids the lapses into cheapness and . 


facile melodrama which have marred 
some of his other novels, but these are 
found here and there (most notably in 
the case of the noble loose woman), 
and there is regrettable recourse to cer- 
tain stereotypes of character and situa- 
tion common to Civil War quickies. 
(Houghton Mifflin. $5.00) 


Proud Destiny by Lion Feuchtwanger 
> Mr. Feuchtwanger’s 625-page recital 
covers a few months in Paris in the year 
after the promulgation of the Declara- 
tion of Independence. In the foreground 
are Benjamin Franklin, a sage and hero 
to the French, who is trying to get 
monetary and military assistance for the 
embattled colonies; 
Beaumarchais, author of The Barber of 
Seville, who has risked his last penny to 
provide arms and supplies to the col- 
onies; and Louis XVI and Marie An- 
toinette, the latter capriciously but ef- 
ficaciously prevailing on the former to 
help the new nation. 

Although character and action get 
considerable and frequently telling at- 
tention from the author, his principal 
concern is with ideas, free-thinking and 
Freudian. The American Revolution, as 
he depicts it, is part of a slow, tremen- 
dous historical process of radical change 
which still goes on. Voltaire is repre- 
sented as “the father of the American 
republic,” and the Encyclopedists as its 
precursors and guiding spirits. The vil- 
lain of the piece is the Catholic Church 
in particular and supernatural religion 
in general. ““To knock down the whole 
obscene structure and scatter the worth- 
less dust and rubbish” of these is the in- 
dispensable condition of progress. Rea- 
son, autonomous and unaided, will bring 
mankind out of ignorance, slavery, and 
unhappiness. When? 

His thesis is hammered home by every 
device at the author’s command. A cer- 
tain dryness and ponderousness make 
one doubt that the book will be read 
from cover to cover by many, but Mr. 
Feuchtwanger’s prestige and the Literary 
Guild’s distribution guarantee that its 
arbitrary and prejudicial thesis will get 
wide attention and, perhaps, acceptance. 
(Viking. $3.50) 
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The Great Tide by Rubylea Hall 

p This devotes 535 pages to chronicling 
nine years in the life of Caline Cohran. 
In June 1835 Caline was seventeen and 
celebrated her birthday at the family 
home in the backwoods of Florida. She 
was beautiful and bewitching. One man 
was desperately in love with her, a 
second was striving to resist loving her, 
a third ignored her love of him. She 
married the fourth, a man close to fifty 
who was wealthy, a power in the terri- 
tory, and a leading citizen of the rowdy 
new city of St. Joseph. Caline did not 
love her husband, but wanted the money 
and position he could give her. In St. 
Joseph she enjoyed for awhile the lavish 
living and the endless excitement. But 
these were not wholly satisfying. She 
turned to a man of shady reputation and 
imagined herself in love with him. Then 
yellow fever all but depopulated the 
garish city, sending Caline home to the 
backwoods where she had to nurse her 
ailing and impoverished husband. There 
she realized the futility of her life to 
date, the emptiness of her regard for 
the blackguard, the merits of the man 
who tried to forget her only to find 
that love her he must. At the end, she 
is waiting for her husband’s death that 
she may marry the faithful swain. 

This is a familiar routine with a new 
setting. It is fairly well handled, espe- 
cially in its depiction of the backwoods 
community and the febrile boom city. 
The various amours are flimsy, if highly 
colored, and, although Caline meets 
retribution and comes to her senses, her 
adulterous dalliance is too vividly and 
sympathetically represented. 

(Duell, Sloan and Pearce. $3.50) 


Way of Life by A. Hamilton Gibbs 
> An American soldier is stationed at a 
camp near an English town. He is wel- 
comed into the home ofa man who, in 
the first World War, lost one arm and 
has since lived in retirement, cursing 
the wickedness of statesmen and other 
leaders which has brought the world into 
another war. The soldier marries the 
Englishman’s daughter. Shortly there- 
after he goes into battle and is seriously 
wounded in the arm. He returns. He 
and his father-in-law discuss the state 
of humanity, the prospects for its fu- 
ture; he and his wife discuss their own 
future. She has a baby, and he rants 
and runs berserk until its delivery. 
This is all that happens in a pro- 
longed, talky, and almost always hys- 
terical piece, which spells its chapters 
‘with ironic excerpts from the news of 
the day. The folly of humanity suicide 
bent is undeniable. But the author does 
not help matters (and certainly does 
not achieve anything resembling a good 
novel) by railing violently and profanely 
and offering no scrap of constructive 
suggestion. 
(Little, Brown. $2.75) 
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THE ALEXIAN BROTHERS 


is the oldest Nursing Order of Men. The Brothers conduct general and special hospitals for 
men and boys of all classes and creeds, rich or poor. 


MODERN .SAMARITANS—aon illustrated booklet describin 
Brothers—sent upon request to any young man desiring to 


God as a Religious Hospital Brother. 


ALEXIAN BROTHERS’ POSTULATE 
108 James Bivd., Signal Mountain, Tenn. 


¢ 








the various activities of the 
evote his life to the service of 


ALEXIAN BROTHERS NOVITIATE 
Box 360, Rt. 1, '"Glennondale,"’ Clayton, Mo. 





courses. If you are too 


charges! 





The Rev. Registrar 
MOTHER OF THE SAVIOR SEMINARY 
Society of the Divine Savior, 
Blackwood, New Jersey. 


ry to pa 
problem through the aid of specia' 
Such as have had six years of Latin enter the novitiate immediately. No 


DO YOU WISH TO BECOME A PRIEST ? 

We welcome to our Society any worthy young man who is sincerely willing 
to leave the world and consecrate himself to God. 
Missionary Priest he will devote his life either to giving retreats, missions, 
lectures, special Sunday and feast-day sermons, or to the work of education and 
the apostolate of the press. As a Missionary of the Foreign Missions a varied 
and great apostolate awaits him; but ordinarily onl 

Graduates of the elementary school, and such as 
high school or college, OR ARE ADVANCED IN YEARS are welcome to corre- 
spond. Advanced ‘students who are deficient in Latin credits receive special 


As a Salvatorian Home- 


volunteers are sent. 
ve had some or complete 


full fees we shall seek to solve your 
benefactors. 


Write to one of the addresses below saying you want to become a Salvatorian 
Priest and indicate your age, health, extent 


education, etc. 
For Mid-West The Rev 


Registrar, 
and West SALVATORIAN SEMINARY 
of the Divine Savior, 
isconsin, 





THE SISTERS OF THE POOR OF ST. FRANCIS 


under the inspiration of the gentle Saint of Assisi 
welcome suitable candidates in their Apostolate 
of mercy which includes the care of the poor and 
the sick in their homes and in hospitals. 

Would you like to consecrate your life humbly 
and simply to Christ for the poor and afflicted? 
Write to: MOTHER PROVINCIAL 
St. Clare Convent, Hartwell, Cincinnati, Ohio 
Warwick, Orange Co., N. Y. 


or Mt. Alverno Convent 
MISSIONARY SISTERS 
MOST SACRED HEART 
OF JESUS 


Candidates interested in devoting their lives to 
teaching, nursing, or care of the destitute for the 
glory of the Sacred Heart in by home or foreign 
missions are invited to write 

Mother Superior, St. Michoel’ s Convent 
Bernharts P.O. Reading, Pa. 





St. Nazianz, Wi 
The Little Sisters of the Assumption 
HOME MISSI OER who devote their lives to 
aining the through a. A 


ami Chris 
he corporal and 5 a works of mercy in the 
eet of the Sick 


Young lady, yes, YOU = read this notice, would 
you not like to follow such a Christ-like mission? 


For further information spoly to Roverent BS Mother 
Superior, 1624 Poplar St., adelphia 30, Pa. 
HAVE YOU A DARING 4% 
MISSIONARY SPIRIT 

The Franciscan Missionary Sisters of the aie. 
late Conception of the Mother of God train can- 
didates for active service in their teaching, nursing, 
and social work, in home and foreign missions. 
Write to: Rev. Mother General, Convent of 


the Immaculate Conception, New Street, 
Post Office Box 1858, Paterson, N. J. 








The Religious Hospitalers 
of St. Joseph 


conduct the St. Bernard's and the St. George's 

Hospitals, Chicago, Illinois. Young Ladies in- 

terested in devoting their lives in Religion to 

the care of the sick, address, Rev. Mother 

eg 6337 Harvard Avenue, Chicago, 
inois. 


FRANCISCAN CONVENT 8 








The Sisters of the Little Company of Mary 


devote their lives to the care and assistance 
of the sick and dying. Candidates between 
17 and 30 years of age are accepted. For fur- 
ther information write to The Little Com- 
pany of Mary Novitiate, San Pierre, In 

or to The Little Company of Mary Hospital, 
Evergreen Park, Illinois. 











Rock Island, Illinois 


ee ee of the Immaculate Conception 
the Order of St. Francis. pre- 
Seated in the Diocese of Peoria, Gree nm Bay, and 
Archdiocese of New York. Candidates 
Sisterhood may apply to 
sate gene. » 767 - 30th ST., 
LAND, ILLINOIS 
Or st. sovepn’ by Boys’ School for ~ os Deaf, 
909 Hutchinson River Parkw 
New York 61, New York. 








% mS 








IS OUR LORD CALLING YOU 
TO BE A MISSIONARY NUN? 


+ Home gat need of & Missions among the Colored 
re badl Sisters to carry on the great 
work, of Lt. souls. 
Are YOU willing to devote YOUR life to Christ? 
For further information, ess 


REV. MOTHER PROVINCIAL, °. og 
Convent of Our Lady & St. Franei 
{ 2226 Maryland Ave.. Baltimore, Md. 

















PARISH VISITORS of MARY IMMACULATE 


A Religious Community of Missionary Sisters, 
Trained Catechists and Professional Socia 
Workers. Central Mission House: 328 West 7Ist 
Street, New York City. 


NOVITIATE: MARYCREST CONVENT 
Monroe, Orange County, New York 
Write for Information and Free Literature. 








SISTERS OF ST. JOSEPH 


OF NEWARK 
Offer you a splendid opportunity to serve God in a 
variety of fields: insti tutions for the Blind and for 
Orp I centers, and 
secldeness for working girls. Young women under 30 
desiring to consecrate their lives to God in any of 





| the above ant oo invited to communicate with 


ER PROVINCIAL 
ST. MICHAEL’S ~— 
ENGLEWOOD, 











MARY AND MARTHA WORK 


and frequent prayer are all that we can offer 
to girls wishing to be saints. 


The Sisters of Charity of Zams 


bom in the domestic ny of seminaries 
da in the care of ry people. Candidates A to 

Mother Provincial, St. Joseph’s Home, 705 

St., Watertown, Wis 














Young women interested in practical nursing 
including domestic work, are invited to write 
to the Sisters of St. Elizabeth who devote their 
lives to God in Nursing Homes for invalid, 
crippled and blind women. No special educa- 
tional requirements are demanded. Such women 
who have i the age of 30 but still give 
promise of becoming good religious, too are 
encouraged to make inquiries oo write to: 
MISTRESS OF NOVIC 
107 East Reservoir Ave. ti 12, Wis. 
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-——~~-TOO EARLY 
FOR CHRISTMAS 
SHOPPING? 


Not if you want to send overseas or 
far away our beautiful card announcing 
your Christmas gift that keeps on giving 
all year—THE SIGN subscription. 

Twelve months for $3, or save $1 by 
giving two years for $5. (Add 50¢ yearly 
for foreign postage, except for APO’s or 
FPO’s.) No parcels to wrap or send. For 
the gift that keeps on giving, simply drop 
a note now to: 

THE SIGN ; 

Dept. C, Union City, New Jersey 





‘ 








THE SERVANTS OF RELIEF 
FOR INCURABLE CANCER 


DOMINICAN SISTERS, 
CONGREGATION OF ST. ROSE OF LIMA 


Young women desiring to devote their lives to the 
religious service of Christ’s afflicted poor are earn- 
estly invited to write to Reverend Mother Superior 
at ROSARY HILL HOME, HAWTHORNE, Y. 











YOUNG LADIES 


wishing to become co-victims with Christ through 
the active apostolate of teaching youth, of al- 
leviating the infirmities of the aged, of manag- 
ing the domestic affairs of Episcopal residences 
and oy colleges and seminaries are 
invited to join th 


SISTERS ADORERS OF THE MOST 
PRECIOUS BLOO 


St. Joseph's Convent Columbia, Pa. 











MORRIS SCHOOL FOR BOYS 


SEARCY, ARKANSAS 
Cenducted by FRANCISCAN BROTHERS 
Modern Buildings—Ideal Climate. 
Tuition per month $35.00. Ele- 
mentary 5th grade to 8th included. 
Two years high school. 











—ARCHMERE— 


Catholic Country Resident 
PREPARATORY SCHOOL FOR BOYS 
Under Norbertine Canons 
Junior and Senior High School Courses 
College Preparation Emphasized. Small Classes. 
Limited Enreliment. All Sports. Gym. 
Fully Accredited. 

VERY REV. HEADMASTER 
Box 67-S, Claymont, Delaware 











ANAHEIM, 


MARYWOOD (Cm 
Resident and Day School 
for High School Girls 
Conducted by Sisters of Providence of 
St.-Mary-of-the-Woods. College prepara- 
tory. University affiliation. 
For Catalog, address The Registrar 














BARRY COLLEGE 


FOR WOMEN 
MIAMI, FLORIDA 
Conducted by the Sisters of St. Dominic 
Adrian, Michigan 


Degrees in Arts and Sciences 
Music, Teacher Training, Home E 


An accredited Catholic Insti- 

IMMACULATA tution for Weinen. ‘Sisters of 

JUNIOR Providence of St. Mary-of- 

the-Woods. Resident and Day 

Students. 2 year transfer 

COLLEGE course in Liberal Arts. Ter- 

a minal courses in Home Crafts, . 

Washington, D.C. | eg og Science, General 
SEMINARY—Four Year College Preparatory. 

Dunblane Hall—Grades 1 to 8. Address: Box 25 

——w 
St. Bede College and Academy 
PERU, ILLINOIS 

Accredited Resident and Day School for 

Boys conducted by Benedictine Fathers. 

Ideal location in the Starved Rock region 

of the Illinois Valley. Beautiful buildings 

and campus. Gymnasium, Swimming Pool, 

Extensive Athletic Fields, High standards, 

moderate tuition. 
Address: Office of the Dean. 











Short Courses in Business 
Beautiful campus with outdoor swimming pool 


All sports. Address: The Dean 














EVEN IF YOU DON’T KNOW 
A NOTE OF MUSIC NOW... 


You Can Learn Your Favorite 
instrument This Easy A-B-C Way 


pecial talent, no _ previous training needed. 
t S. School home-study method is so successful 
you learn to play by playing real tunes by 
right from the start. And just think, you can 
r orite instrument for only a few cents a day. 





iteres mail coupon for FREE booklet and Print- 
-Picture Sample. See for yourself how easy it is 
im any instrument right at home, 
time, without a pr‘vate teacher. 
u. "Ss. SCHOOL OF MuSIC, 
6210 Brunswick Bidg., 
New York 10, 
N.Y. 





Liye 
FREE! Print and Picture Samp l« 


| U. S. SCHOOL OF MUSIC, 
6210 Brunswick Bidg., New York 10, N. Y. 

se send me Free Booklet and Print-and-Picture 

| Sample. I would like to play (Name Instrument). 


Have you 


| Ns 66 see docdtonicvadniios Instrument?....... 





Saint Mary's, Notre Dame 
ACADEMY FOR GIRLS 


Accredited College preparation. Music. Fine Arts. 
Home Economics. — Swimming. Spacious 
campus. Catalog available. . 


ST. MARY'S ACADEMY 
Miami Road South Bend, Indiana 


MOUNT “SAINT AGNES COLLEGE 


UNT WASHINGTON 
BA! tr TIMORE 9, MARYLAND 
A Catholic College for Women conducted by the 
Sisters of Mercy. Courses leading to Bachelor of 
Arts and Bachelor of Science Degrees. Liberal Arts, 
Science, Commerce, Nursing, Medical Technology, 
Pre-Medical. 
pg Terminal Courses leading to Associate in 
ploma (Junior College Diploma) are offered 
in the Lower Division of the College. 




















MOUNT ST. JOSEPH 


Boarding High School for Boys 
Conducted by Brothers of St. Francis Xavier since 
1876. St udents from East to West coast; Central 
and So. America. —. Classical, Business and 
General Courses. Accredited by Middle States As- 
sociation and Maryland. All — sports, band, 
orchestra. Directed study and play 

Address: Headmaster, Box H 
Irvington, Baltimore 29, Md., for catalog. 




















LEARN AT HOME 

Practical nurses are needed in every 
community... ‘tors rely on them... 
Patients appreciate their cheerful, ex- 
pert care. You can learn practical 
nursing at home in spare time. Course 
endorsed by physicians. 48th yr. Earn 
| eee, High School not re- 
“a pier. Write now! 


‘treet, Chicago 11, tl. 
bookies ay 16 sample lesson pages. 


quired. ie, oe 


18 to 60. T 
Chicago scHoot m4 
Dept. Bo pw DL, 100 East Ohio 


wenn 








Btate. Age. 











LETTERS 


{Continued from Page 2) 


Color Scheme—“Inspirational!”’ 
Epitors oF THE SIGN: 

. Of course I don’t want to get lyrical, 
but this story is one of the most inspira- 
tional I have ever read... . 

Dorotuy GRANT 
Dorchester, Mass. 


EDITORS OF THE SIGN: 

. The delicacy with which Mr. Cormier 
has pointed up a problem is in the finest 
taste. He arouses sympathy for Richy and 
yet makes you realize how wrong Richy 
was. The hostility is toward the system 
that makes such human hurts inevitable. 
It is a long, long time before we can edu- 
cate ourselves and others to love others as 
children of God, no matter the color. But 
until that day comes, Richy’s mother is so 
right. And it is that that makes this story 
memorable for me... . 

GorDoN Murpuy 
Buffalo, N. Y. 


Epitors oF THE SIGN: 

. 'm glad you printed it. It shows you 
haven't only got truth on your side, you’ve 
got guts. But brother, are you going to get 
fireworks as a result! ... 

ARTHUR KOLINOSKI 
Washington, D. C. 


The Ministers And Tito 
Epitrors oF THE SIGN: 

In view of the recent report by some 
left-wing Protestant ministers—better known 
for their hatred of the Catholic Church 
than for their devotion to Christianity— 
whitewashing the religious policy of the 
Tito regime in Yugoslavia, I would like to 
call the attention of your readers to a re- 
cent book. It is Tito’s Imperial Commun- 
ism, by R. H. Markham, published by the 
University of North Carolina Press, and sell- 
ing for $4.00. The author is a former Con- 
gregationalist missionary and was for many 
years the Balkan correspondent of the 
Christian Science Monitor. He is one of the 
best-informed American writers on Balkan 
affairs. 

Please note the contrast between what he 
says and what the ministers reported. Says 
Mr. Markham: 

“American Protestants may sit back and 
rejoice as Tito’s Communists persecute the 
two old ‘political churches.’ . . . But the 
Yugoslav Communists, in their aims and 
acts, are working against the Christian re- 
ligion in all its forms. A true Protestant 
Christian will find that an alliance, even in 
his heart, with Tito against non-Protestant 
churches is as a ‘pact with death and a 
conspiracy with hell.” 

Those are strong words, especially from 
a man who calls himself a “rather aggres- 
sive Protestant.” But men who can fawn 
on a Communist dictator and _ tolerate 
so easily the stench of Communist outrages 
would hardly be restrained even by fear of 
a “pact with death and a conspiracy with 
hell.” 

JosepH R. SHERWIN 

Washington, D. C. 
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Concerning OPA 
Epirors OF THE SIGN: 

Your arguments as to why the OPA’s abo- 
lition was ‘“dismally wrong,” are as wrong 
in themselves as you assert the abolition 
was. In the first place you cannot consis- 
tently be against Communism and be for 
an OPA. It was unconstitutional and not 
only that but became a crawling octopus 
filled with a horde of greedy men who 
sought that means for power. It was just 
another taxpayer’s burden. Besides, it is 
not the fault of “free competition,” as you 
would lead people to believe, which has 
sent prices skyward but human greed, to 
say nothing of our having to support the 
whole world with foodstuffs as well as 
money. 

Your argument as to federal control 
smacks of New Dealism and does you no 
credit. As for federal contro] being as bene- 
ficent as you would have people believe, all 
one has to do to see the fallacy in that is 
to look around at what Franklin D. Roose- 
velt and his cohorts have done to the world. 
And when it comes to “profits,” why don’t 
you mention what labor is getting now? 
Twenty dollars a day to some and plas- 
terers getting twenty-three. The true facts 
are that people cannot afford to build 
houses when out of a $9000 house labor 
gets practically $7000. I trust someone with 
a more potent pen than mine will really 
take your editorial apart. 

Leon V. ALMIRALL 

Denver, Colo. 


Meat Prices and OPA 
Epitors OF THE SIGN: 

The meat prices since the end of the OPA 
are higher on the legitimate market, the 
quality better (not all grass-fed beef), and 
the supply is plentiful. Meat in Carrollton 
is still under one dollar a pound. The black 
market, according to an anonymous black- 
market dealer writing in the Saturday Eve- 
ning Post, was over one dollar a pound for 
meat. In the OPA days meat was scarce 
and a virtual meat famine occurred. The 
quality also was poor. You can’t beat the 
law of supply and demand. I’m of the 
opinion that the OPA should lie buried. 

D. R. Martin, M.D. 

Carrollton, Illinois 


An Appeal 
Epitors OF THE SIGN: 

May I ask that you publish this letter on 
behalf of a group of women in Columbus, 
Ohio, who spend their free hours in mail- 
ing Catholic reading matter and religious 
articles to tuberculosis hospitals? 

Many of the patients who request such 
material are in sanatoriums where there 
is no chaplain or religious activity of any 
kind, and they are in great need of spiritual 
assistance. A number of those requesting 
our help are veterans of the recent war. 

Perhaps some of your readers would be 
kind enough to supply us with a few of the 
following articles: hand crucifixes, scapu- 
lars, rosaries (broken pieces are welcome), 
pamphlets, pictures, medals, magazines, etc. 

(MIss) MARIAN T. MurRRAY 

1545 E. Livingston Ave. 

Colurhbus, Ohio 


October, 1947 
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OUR LADY OF THE ELMS 


CHICOPEE, MASS. 


For the higher education of women. Conducted by the 
Sisters of St. Joseph. Chartered by the a 


Saint Mary-of-the-Woods 


In the inspiring environment of this accredited 
standard college, girls acquire cultural knowledge 
and career skills. B.A. and B.S. See. be 
art, commerce, secretarial, journ teach 

training, speech = radio. Soautiful -ye 





in the Association of American Colleges and ‘New Eng- 
land Association of Colleges and Secondary Schools. 
Resident and non-resident students 











Caldwell College for Women 
Conducted by the Sisters of St. Dominic 
CALDWELL, NEW JERSEY 


Offering A.B. and B.S. Degrees 
Teacher and Secretarial Training 


ee ee 


Fully A di ducted by Sisters of St. Dominic. 
Bachelor Degrees in Arts, \ —. Philosophy, Music, 
Econ ; Teacher 


























ne ng Education, jomics; 
Pre-Logal and Pre-Medical 
teres Course Secretarial 
Werke yy BOE m. — & in Art. 
Beautiful Buildings Interesting Campus Life 
For Further Information Address the Dean 








nnis, riding, swimmin 
Catalog. Early registration ad 
SAINT MAR Y-OF-THE-WOODS, IND. 


REGIS COLLEGE wc: 


Conducted by Sisters of Saint Joseph 


B.A. and B.S. Degrees 
Liberal Arts, Secretarial Science 
Home Economics Curricula 


For catalog: Address the Registrar 


Box 47 














Mt. St. Mary-on-the-Hudson 
Newburgh, New York 


stresses character, health, spiritual and mental 
development. Art, music, athletics. 


Highly accredited. 
Catalog. Sisters of St. Dominic 














COLLEGE WINONA, 
of SAINT TERESA “winn’ 
For the Higher Education of Catholic Women 
Registered for Teacher's License by the New 
York Board of Regents. Accredited by the 
Association of American Universities. Holds 
Membership in the North Central Association 
of Colleges. Standard courses leading to the de- 
grees of Bachelor of Arts, Bachelor of Science, 

and Bachelor of Science in Nursing. 
A standardized Conservatory of Music is maintained 
in connection with the college. Address the Secretary. 











LA SALLE MILITARY ACADEMY 


Accredited college preparation under Broth- 
ers of the a Schools, 7th grade through 
High School, meeting war ‘and peacetime de- 
mands. Small C— R.O.T.C. oO regulation 
rifle ranges. 26-acre playing field, gym. 6lst 
year. 50 miles from N. Y. C.—railway con- 
venient. Catalog. 


. BroTHEerR BRENDAN, 
Box S, Oaxpate, L. I., N. Y. 





COLLEGE OF SAINT ELIZABETH 


A CATHOLIC COLLEGE FOR WOMEN, on 
the approved list of the Association of American 
Universities. Campus of 400 acres. Modern resi- 
dence halls. Standard courses in arts and science. 
Business administration, home economics, pre- 
medical, teacher training, music. B. A. and B. S. 
degrees. 


Address Dean, Convent Station, New Jersey 














ACADEMY OF SAINT JOSEPH 


IN-THE-PINES 
Brentwood, Long Island New York 
Boarding School for Girls, Elementary and High 
School Departments. Affiliated with the State Uni- 
versity. Complete courses in Art, Vocal and In- 
strumental Music, Commercial Subjects. Extensive 
Grounds, Athletics, Horseback Riding, Outdoor 
Skating Rin 
Address Directress 








College of Mount Saint Joseph-on-the-Ohio 


Beautifully located near Cincinnati, Ohio 
Conducted by SISTERS OF CHARITY 
Devoted to Higher Education of Women 

Standard courses leading to B.A., BS., >. 
Mus., and B.S. in Mus. Education. In coo 
ation with the Good Samaritan Hospital, 
cinnati, a five-year course leads to degree 7 
B.S. and diploma of Graduate Nurse. 

For Prospectus Address The Dean, Mount St. Joseph, Ohio 


DELBARTON SCHOOL 


Country DAY and BOARDING SCHOOL for BOYS 
Conducted by Benedictine Fathers 

Cotte e ‘preparatory courses and Seventh and 

ghth Gra doe. Small classes. Supervised study. 


Cumnplete athletic program and facilities. Ac- 
credited. 


Address: Secretary, Delbarton School, 
Morristown, New Jersey Phone: Mo. 4-3231 














College of New Rochelle 


New Rochelle, New York 
Conducted by the Ursuline Nuns 
Offering A.B. and B.S. Degrees 
Accredited By the Association of American Universities 
Westchester County—Sixteen Miles From Grand Central Station New York City 











LADYCLIFF COLLEGE “Ween 

New York 
Four-year Course leading to the Degree of 
B.A., B.S., B. Mus. Ladycliff Academy for 
GIRLS. Elementary and High School depart- 
ments. Boys’ department for Primary, Inter- 
mediate and Grammar Grades. 








THE COLLEGE OF ST. ROSE 


ALBANY, NEW YORK 
A Catholic Institution for the Higher 
Education of Women. 
Conducted by the Sisters of St. Joseph 
DAY PUPILS AND BOARDERS 














Offers A.B. and B.S. Degrees 


Campus 
berdering 
Hudson River 





COLLEGE OF MOUNT SAINT VINCENT 


Mount St. Vincent-on-Hudson, New York 63, N. Y. 
CONDUCTED BY THE SISTERS OF CHARITY 


Liberal Arts, Nursing, Commerce Education, and Teacher Training 
Accredited by the Association of American Universities 


Address Secretary 


One half hour from 
aur Central Station 
New York City 
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SETON HILL COLLEGE 


Pre-Professional Training For Medicine, Law, 
and Social Service. Teacher Education. 
Degrees in Liberal Arts, Music, Home Economics 


Accredited by Association of American Universities 
Women from 11 foreign countries and 37 American States 


GREENSBURG 
PENNSYLVANIA 














ROSEMONT COLLEGE 


Rosemont, Pa. 

Conducted by the Religious , 3 the Society of the 
Holy Child Jesus. A College for Catholic Women. 
Incorporated under the laws of "the State of — 
sylvania with power to confer 
Sciences and Letters. For resid: dent and non-residen 
students. Situated eleven miles from Philadelphia 
on the Main Line of the P. R. R. 

Address Registrar 











MT. GALLITZIN ACADEMY 


Boarding School 














for Boys Baden, Penna. 
20 Miles West of Address 
Pittsburgh Directress 
immaculate Heart A Select 
Academy 
Academy for Girls 


Fountain Springs, Ashland, Pa. 


Conducted by the Sisters, Servants of the 
Immaculate Heart of Mary 
Four Year High School Course 


For Catalogue, address SISTER SECRETARY 


MOUNT ST. CHARLES ACADEMY 


Boarding School for BOYS 





Woonsocket, R. 1. 


Directed by the Brothers of the Sacred Heart. 
Grade 8 through High School, State Accredited. 
Classical, Scientific, Commercial, and General 
Courses. Very moderate rates. Write for catalog. 
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Dept. 1499, 1227 LOY OLA VE 
() Rush Barbecue Ash Tray C.O.D. for $1. 98 on money back guarantee. 
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PERRY'S CHOCOLATES 
A DELICIOUS TREAT 
$1.25 per pound 


255 Pullman Ave. 
1 ROCHESTER 13, NEW YORK 








St. Mary’s Springs Academy 
Fond du Lac, Wisconsin 


Co-educational Day School Residence for GIRLS 


High School and Preparatory Departments State Ac- 
credited. Affiliated with the North Central Association 
of Secondary Schools. 


Address: The Registrar 
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or money back. 
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STAMMER? 


This new 128-page book, ,“Stammering, 
Its Cause and Correction,” describes the 
Bogue Unit Method for scientific 
correction of stammering and 
stuttering — successful for 45 

years. Free—no obligation. 


Benjamin N. Bogue, Dept. 5813, Circle 
Tower, Indianapolis 4, Ind. 
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Marshall Plan—Observer 
[Continuéd from Page 19} 


brings an almost 100 per cent assurance 
of war, the Europeans believe that b 
striving for a 100 per cent independent 
Europe, they are diminishing the chances 
of war by at least 50 per cent. 

It is time for the United States also 
to start on a new road and, after crush. 
ing the tentacles of past ill-fated agree. 
ments, return to the traditional Ameri- 
can policy of support to freedom and 
justice everywhere. 

The magnificent exchange of letters 
between the Holy Father and President 
Truman could be a starting point. To 
quote the New York Times’ words de. 
scribing the reaction of Catholic circles 
in Rome to this historic exchange of 
messages: “In their view the official join- 
ing of the Catholic Church as the great- 
est spiritual force and the United States 
as the strongest lay power in the Chris- 
tian world is a logical sequel to the 
current United States policy of firmness, 
as embodied in the Truman Doctrine, 
against what is termed Russian imperial- 
ism. 


If these forces are really to be united 


for the preservation of Christian civiliza- 
tion, the Truman Doctrine and _ the 
Marshall Plan are not enough as ex- 
pressions of the American program. 
They must be extended to a new policy 
that would express an American decision 
to defend the rights of people and na- 
tions everywhere. 

First, however, 
and Potsdam agreements must be de- 
nounced as having been violated by Rus- 
sia and be declared null and _ void. 
America must be purified from the blot 
these agreements and their consequences 
have left on her record before history. 
The ground must be cleared from all 
immoral and dishonest commitments be- 
fore new action begins. A crusade for 
the liberation of all countries enslaved 
by Russia and for the reconstruction of 
the whole of Europe as a free and Chris- 
tian continent should be proclaimed as 
the open goal of United States policy. 
Support should be given to all construc 
tive European plans of unification and 
federation, with the exclusion, of course, 
of the makeshift Soviet programs that 
masquerade under a similar label. Amer- 
ica must become again the symbol of 
hope to all people and nations seeking 
freedom and justice. Mutilated and dis- 


couraged Europe will be the first to. 


appreciate and welcome this American 
leadership which alone can return to 
that ancient continent its old glory. It 
is only then that the United States will 
fulfill the task of the “strongest lay 
power” in the world, determined to 
work alongside the Catholic Church, 
“the greatest spiritual force,” for a bet- 
tér future of humanity. 
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Neither Principalities Nor Powers 
.... Famine Nor The Sword....! 


Pcsidéubitt twenty-five 
years in Hunan. Installation 


of Bishop marks progress 


HE Feast of the Ascension will ever 

be a memorable day in Western 
Hunan. For it was on this day that the 
Vicariate of Yiianling became the Dio- 
cese of Yiianling, and the Most Rever- 
end Cuthbert Martin O'Gara, C.P., the 
first Bishop of the new Diocese. 

Nine o'clock of Ascension morning 
found the Cathedral Church of St. 
Augustine in readiness for the historic 
ceremonies. The wartime camouflage 
paint had been removed and now in 
gleaming coat of buff and white, it 
stood out proudly in the morning sun. 
Inside, all was prepared for the Solemn 
Pontifical Mass—the altar tastefully 
adorned with the flowers of the sea- 
son, the sanctuary and the Bishop's 
throne hung with rich draperies of 
green. Contrasting with the green of 
the sanctuary, yet harmonizing with it, 
was the scarlet silk festooning from the 
gallery at the rear. In between these 
brilliant colors the newly varnished 
pews were thronged with the expectant 
congregation—the highest ranking civil 
and military officials of Yiianling as 
well as representatives of every organiza- 
tion of the city, delegates sent by the 
other missions of the diocese and the 
local Catholics. 

From each pillar of the church, ban- 
ners of green silk with embossed char- 
acters in white told the story of the day 
and the motif of the occasion in elegant 
Chinese poetry. The banners were the 
gift of the Catholics of Yiianling, and 
the poetry the composition of local 
Catholic artists. The sentiments and the 
poetry emblazoned on the banners were 
elegant and choice enough to absorb 
the minds of the most fastidious of the 
pagan scholars of the congregation, and 
deeply spiritual enough to nourish the 
souls and quicken the faith of the low- 
liest of the Catholics. 
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By WENDELIN MOORE, C.P. 


Freely translated and in cumbersome 
prose, here are a few of the thoughts 
that served as prologue to the cere- 
monies. “The Angel (the same name 
given our Blessed Lord in the prayer of 
the Mass after the Consecration) has 
ascended into. heaven and diffused His 
grace over the whole earth. That grace 
has now reached Yiianling and created 
the new diocese and its first Bishop. 
Grace will continue to flow into Yiian- 
ling as the Yuan River does... .A 
ladder has now been raised to Heaven 
up which the flock may ascend. 

God has raised up this Bishop that 
through him the people may receive the 


* grace that otherwise they could not ob- 


tain. ... 

Joyfully the church bell rang out for 
the commencement of the ceremonies. 
To the accompaniment of the traditional 
“Ecce Sacerdos” rendered by our high- 
school girls’ choir, the procession moved 
up the aisle, the cynosure of all eyes— 
the cross-bearer and acolytes followed 
by the Passionist priests of the entire 
diocese, and the Spanish, Italian, and 
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Chinese Fathers of the neighboring dio- 
ceses of Changteh and Changsha; the_ 
visiting Spanish Bishop with his chap- 
lains, the Most Reverend Gerard Her- 
erro, O.S.A.; then the Bishop-Elect of 
Yiianling, the Most Reverend Cuthbert 
M. O'Gara, C.P., with his chaplains, 
Fathers Germain and Harold; and finally 
the Delegate (for this occasion) of His 
Holiness Pope Pius XII, the Metropoli- 
tan of the Archiepiscopal See of Chang- 
sha, His Excellency, the Most Reverend 
Petronius Lacchio, O.F.M. Robed in 
the trailing Cappa Magna of Franciscan 
gray, blessing the kneeling congrega- 
tion as he passed, Archbishop Lacchio, 
with his handsome, intellectual face and 
penetrating, kindly eyes, looked every 
inch the prelate, a worthy Delegate of 
the Holy Father. As the procession 
moved on “unto the altar of God” many 
must have been struck by: the same 
thought. Here truly are the United Na- 
tions, the One World ideal realized— 
Spanish, Italian, Chinese, Canadian, Bel- 
gian, Irish, and American priests all 
united in the love of God and the 
brotherhood of Christ! 

When the Bishop and clergy had 
taken their places in the sanctuary, a 
brief synopsis of the Papal Bull erecting 
the Diocese of Yiianling and appointing 
Bishop O’Gara was read and explained 
to the people by the Chinese priest, the 
Reverend Michael Yang, an Augustinian 
Father of the diocese of Changteh.. Then 
according to canonical prescription, the 
Most Reverend Archbishop, as the rep- 
resentative of the Holy Father, promul- 
gated the Bull by reading the complete 
Latin text, and thereby raised Yiianling 
to diocesan status and conveyed the 
Holy Father’s appointment to Bishop 
O’Gara. 

Besides the many canonical effects of 
this change from a vicariate to a dio- 
cese, the creation of the diocese of Yiian- 
ling has one grand and gratifying sig- 
nificance that all can understand and 
rejoice over. It means that the Faith 
has been firmly and permanently estab- 
lished here. This is the official acknowl- 
edgment on the part of the Holy Father 
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that the Catholic Church is flourishing 
in the district of Yiianling and has come 
to stay. It means that “the blood, sweat, 
and tears” of the missionaries—the Pas- 
sionists, the Sisters of Charity of Con- 
vent Station, N. J., the Sisters of St. 
Joseph of Baden, Pa.—have not been in 
vain. The seed cast into the ground has 
fructified. It means that during the past 
wenty-five years, neither diabolical fury 
nor pagan superstition, neither the peri- 
xdical and raging famines with pestilence 
in their wake, nor the almost continual 
and desolate wars ‘could prevent the 
love of Christ and the triumphant march 
of the Faith from coming to this stricken 
land and its pitiful people. Neither prin- 
cipalities nor powers, famine nor the 
sword. ... ! 

Che elevation of Yiianling to diocesan 
status at this time happily coincides 
with the Silver Jubilee of the Passionists 
in China. Just twenty-five years ago the 
first band of Passionists, five priests and 
one lay brother, arrived in Hunan. The 
district assigned to these pioneer mis- 
sionaries formerly had been part of the 
vicariate of the Spanish Augustinian 
Fathers of Changteh and embraced an 
area of 15,000 square miles. It had a 
population of 5,000,000 and of this num- 
ber 2,000 were Catholics, either already 
yaptized or preparing for baptism. 

Perhaps this little band of missionaries 
in their youthful enthusiasm and un- 
tempered zeal had come thinking the 
poor benighted pagan was eagerly await- 
ing the day of liberation, groping for 
the light and the truth, and would flock 
into the church once the doors were 
opened. Perhaps they had come to scat- 
ter a new Pentecostal fire on the earth, 
with dreams of journeying up and down 

land, preaching Christ Crucified and 
gathering in multitudes. If so, they must 
have been disappointed. They found 
themselves in one of the most backward 
provinces of China, among a people at 


1 


least two hundred years behind in the 
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Installation of Bishop O’Gara in Yiianling 





march of civilization. They found a peo- 
ple for the most part unlettered and 
untutored whose main concern was for 
the daily bread of this life and who were 
walled around with centuries-old super- 
stition, idolatry, and devil worship. 
There were no roads along which they 
might journey bringing the glad tidings 
of the Gospel save the highway of the 
river and_ bandit-infested footpaths 
trodden out of the wilderness by the 
weary steps of the natives. 

These priests had come with funds 
and plans for the erection of churches, 
schools, and dispensaries—for everything 
that would aid in the spreading of the 
Gospel. And they walked right into the 
midst of a wide spread famine and rag- 
ing pestilence. All their plans had to 
be abandoned for the emergency, and 
all their funds went for the care of the 
sick and the feeding of the hungry. 
Thus was set the pattern and the way 
of the Faith in these parts. Never in the 
whole twenty-five years has there been 
a sustained period of peace and _ pros- 
perity during which the missionary 
could devote all his energy to the propa- 
gation of the Faith. Every advance in 
this diocese has been made over a 
hurdle. Progress and disaster have paced 
each other through the years. 

This gallant company of pioneers (of 
whom but one now remains to China, 
the present Religious Superior, the Very 
Reverend Raphael Vance, C.P.) was later 
reinforced by two more groups and in 
1924 were joined by the sizeable num- 
ber of thirteen new missionaries. By 
1926 there were twenty-five priests in 
the field, all with at least two years of 
language study that fitted them now for 
active missionary work. The first groups 
of Sisters of Charity and Sisters of St. 
Joseph had also arrived. Hopes were 
high for missionary activity and accom- 
plishment in 1926. But that year brought 
one of the worst famines in the history 
of this famine-stricken land. Epidemics 





of smallpox, typhoid, and cholera 
added to the toll of misery. Exposed to 
disease and called upon for help during 


almost twenty-four hours of the day, : 


priests and Sisters worked to the point 
of exhaustion. They realized when the 
famine was finally over that their labors 
for a patiently suffering people had 
bound them closer than ever to the 
Chinese. 

Hardly was there time for recupera- 
tion when in the following year Com- 
munist armies drove northward from 
Canton. Warned to leave Hunan in 
January 1927, the missionaries had re- 
mained at their posts until May. By 
that time their resources were cut off, 
and their presence a menace to the 
Christians. Communist hordes came 
sweeping through the entire mission 
field, scattering the missionaries before 
them, defiling and desecrating, looting 
and burning the missions. 

When the Communists had been 
driven out of the district, back came the 
missionaries to begin all over again. 
Truly it was like another beginning; 
back-breaking, discouraging work, clean- 
ing up the debris, repairing the churches 
and buildings for occupancy and_ use 
again. Soldiers on the rampage can gut 
a building as- devastatingly and com- 
pletely as a fire, and those buildings 
that had not been burned, had suffered 
equally from the vengeful fury of the 
Red hatred of the church. 

After two years of © -construction, dis- 
aster struck once more. This time it was 
a disheartening blow in the deaths of 
four priests within three days. Fathers 
Godfrey, Walter, and Clement, returh- 
ing to their missions after making their 
annual retreat at Yiianling, were mur- 
dered at the hands of bandits—the first 
American priests to give up their lives 
in a violent shedding of blood for the 
cause of Christ and the Chinese Mis- 
sions. Two days later, Father Constan- 
tine died of fever. 

In 1931, the Prefecture remodeled 
and enlarged the Yiianling Convent of 
the Sisters of Charity, but the same pat- 
tern prevailed for the Sisters too. Upon 
the convent’s completion and before oc- 
cupancy, fire razed it to the ground, 
and further sorrow came to the Sisters 
in the death, from cholera, of Sister 
Devota. 

In 1934 honors and prestige were be- 
stowed upon the struggling prefecture. 
The district was raised to the status of 
a vicariate and Monsignor Cuthbert 
O'Gara, C.P., consecrated Bishop. Pacing 
this mark of progress and advance was 
its accompanying setback. The Reds 
once more drove into the district. All 
plans for celebrating the Bishop’s con- 
secration had to be abandoned. Once 
more were the missions emptied, many 
looted and destroyed, the missionaries 
dispersed. Two letters, written at that 
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time to Bishop O’Gara, one by Father 
Raphael and another by Father An- 
thony, graphically describe the peril of 
the missionaries and the wanton fury 
of the Communists. It is fitting to quote 
from them here, for they serve as a 
grim reminder of the fate of the Church 
and her missionaries should the Com- 
munists in these days emerge victorious 
from the present conflict. 

Father Raphael wrote: 

Dear Bishop: 

In Supu we lost everything—even 
what we had hidden. The furniture 
was either destroyed or burned. 
Each of the out-stations suffered the 
same. Your Excellency can well im- 
agine the confusion the day we left 
Supu. We had eighty studying doc- 
trine. Each had to flee carrying his 
own belongings—no porters could 
be had. Father Dominic had been 
in bed sick for ten days. Again we 
could obtain no sedan-chair or car- 
riers. We used a chair from our 
porch. Our friends, the carpenters 
and masons, acted as porters. We 
can never forget what the boss car- 
penter (a pagan) did to help us. 

For five days we traveled through 
Red-infested territory. The three 
men catechists, Augustine Li, Paul 
Hu, and Thaddeus Chang, left their 
families and took care of us along 
the way. They could not have done 
more for us if they had been our 
own children. For ‘five nights, they 
did not sleep but kept watch. Dur- 
ing the day, one would travel about 
five li ahead of our party, in order 
to make sure we fell into no trap; 
and one day when a carrier broke 
down, Paul Hu carried the heavy 
baskets. The catechists lost every- 
thing they had except the clothes 
on their backs. God will certainly 
bless them for their heroic efforts 
to help the church and save the 
priests from harm... . 

Father Anthony wrote of the havoc 
wrought in the mission at Chenki. After 
fleeing at the first approach of the Reds, 
Fathers Anthony and James had dou- 
bled back when the Reds left the city. 
He wrote: 

We reached the river bank oppo- 
site Chenki. We were wet, muddy, 
and hungry. There we met some 
officers who were able to furnish 
fairly reliable information. The 
City, so they said, was safe. We got 
a boat, crossed, and made a dash 
for the mission. The place was 
desolation itself. What havoc 
wrought by the Communists during 
their short stay! The buildings were 
standing, for that we can be grate- 
ful, but all furnishings had been 
either carted away or wantonly 
wrecked. I took a hasty glance in 
the church. Pews were smashed 
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Bishop O’Gara and companion missionaries, 1924 


and broken. Communist slogans 
scrawled on the walls, and can you 
believe it, pictures of Marx and 
Lenin posted against the once love- 
ly high altar. Worse still, the corpus 
of the large crucifix, sole ornament 
of the altar, had been hacked away. 
The Christians who still remained 
gathered about us, urging us to 
lose no time in making good our 
escape, for the danger was so im- 
minent and grave. It was touching 
to witness their deep concern. .. . 
After the withdrawal of the Com- 
munists, scarcely had the missionaries 
settled down and once again restored 
the missions, when the Japanese War 
broke over them. As the Japanese took 
province after province, the terror-strick- 
en inhabitants fled before the oncoming 
hosts, forming an army of refugees, one 
of the greatest mass migrations in his- 
tory. Vast: numbers of these war suffer- 
ers found their way into the province 
of Hunan and ultimately into our ter- 
ritory. The work among the refugees 
developed so rapidly that it was nec- 
essary to have an experienced mission- 
ary give his entire time to it. Into the 
hands of Father Paul Ubinger was put 
the task of organizing and supervising 
the relief activities and throughout the 
war years this zealous missionary threw 
all his amazing energy into the work, 
accomplishing magnificent results, both 
humanitarian and_ spiritual. Almost 
every mission had its refugee camp 
where the homeless: found shelter. The 
Bishop established two hospitals, one 
in Yiianling and the other in Chihkiang. 
The Sisters of Charity volunteered their 
services for the first, and the Sisters of 
St. Joseph for the second. The sick 
were cared for, the poor and hungry 
were housed and fed, and thousands 
found Christ walking amongst them and 
embraced His truth. 
After America’s entry into the war, 
the missionary work was not confined 


to the Chinese. Huge American bases 
were established in three of our mission 
towns—Supu, Chihkiang, and Chenki. 
The missionaries of these places, Fathers 
Raphael, Marcellus, and Quentin, in 
addition to their normal pastoral du- 
ties, acted as chaplains to the American 
Forces. The Sisters acted as gracious 
hostesses at the missions, serving re- 
freshments ‘to the troops. Hundreds of 
American Catholics were ministered 
unto, and hundreds of other Americans, 
making their first contact with the 
Church and with priests and Sisters, 
were relieved of their prejudices and 
misconceptions, returning home friends 
and admirers of the Catholic Church 
and her missionaries. 

As if to thwart all this wartime apos- 
tolic work, came the scores of bombings. 
The hospital in Chihkiang was wiped 
out, the priests’ and Sisters’ homes there 
destroyed. In Yiianling, bombs demol- 
ished the second convent of the Sisters 
of Charity. Two of the Sisters, Electa 
and Catherine, worn out by the inces- 
sant air alarms and selfless care of the 
sick and wounded, contracted typhus 
and gave their lives. Then there was 
the paralyzing shock of the capture of 
our beloved Bishop in the taking of 
Hong Kong. As the war progressed and 
the Japanese advanced slowly and re- 
lentlessly, the terror of invasion over- 
shadowed the vicariate. Only on the very 
threshold were the Japanese stopped. 

Even now the joy of today is not un- 
clouded. Roving bands of Communist 
troops, harried and beaten by the Na- 
tionalists in the North, are now on our 
borders. Three of the missions were 
temporarily abandoned. . . . 

Looking back over the turbulent his- 
tory of this diocese, the wonder is that 
the Church has not succumbed, the 
Faith perished. Yet in spite of, and even 
because of these perennial difficulties 
and handicaps, great has been the ad- 
vance and growth since the first band 
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of zealous pioneers came to Hunan in 
1922. . 

Che diocese has thirteen thriving mis- 
sions with one or more priests in resi- 
dence. Death and sickness through the 
years have taken a heavy toll of the 
personnel. As soon as the ranks are re- 
pleted, many other missions now classed 
as out-stations can be staffed and 
new fields opened. The splendid record 
of the Church in Western Hunan, espe- 
cially during the war, has leveled all 
barriers of antagonism and_ prejudice, 
so much so that the Church formerly 
only tolerated is now sought after. Re- 
cently the Magistrate of the booming 
town of Hwanghsien on the border near 
Kweichow wrote a personal letter to 
Bishop O’Gara inviting the Catholic 
Church to his city. In Yiianling alone 
at Easter there were hundreds of con- 
verts received. 

Eight flourishing primary and gram- 





of the refugee sick and wounded sol- 
diers. Now this modern four-storied 
brick building, with a staff of five for- 
eign-trained doctors, with registered 
nurses and a nursing school, overlooks 
the city of Yiianling, a haven for the 
sick of the whole diocese. 

During the height of the war was 
realized a project that had been envi- 
sioned by our Bishop for many years. 
It was the establishment of a Passionist 
House of Studies in Peking for the 
training of the new missionaries. Since 
its opening, eight priests have taken 
their language study in this retreat, and 
at the present time nine new mission- 
aries are there preparing for their work 
in the diocese. Eight new Sisters, five 
Sisters of St. Joseph, three Sisters of 
Charity, this year have also repaired to 
Peking for language study at the Sisters’ 
School. 


The most important institution of the 
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della of the altar and taking Bishop 
O’Gara by the hand, led him across the 
sanctuary and seated him upon the 
episcopal throne. It was a simple little 
ceremony, as simple as the parables of 
Christ in the Gospels. So striking was 
the similarity to one of those parables, 
that one fancied hearing the accom. 
panying words: “Well done, good and 
faithful servant!” 

Bishop Cuthbert O’Gara had been 
ordained a Passionist priest in 1915, 
The intellectual attainments and stu. 
dious nature of the young Father Cuth. 
bert seemed to destine him for schol- 
arly pursuits rather than for the uncer. 
tain and tumultuous life of a mission. 
ary. For nine years after his ordination 
he lived the life of a scholar. He was 
one of the editors who launched Tue 
Sicn Magazine, and later an earnest and 
inspiring professor preparing Passionist 
Students for the priesthood. 


Mission property in Hunan was severely damaged during war days 


ir schools of the highest scholastic 
tanding and crowded to capacity edu- 
ite the Catholic and pagan youth of 
diocese. Yiianling in addition boasts 
f a girls’ high school, both junior and 
senior grades, under the direction of 
tl Sisters of Charity. When first 
opened, this was the only Catholic high 
school for girls in all Hunan. Its fame 
and scholarship yhave now attracted 
pagan as well as Catholic young ladies 
from all quarters/of the province. 
Four orphanagesycare for the aban- 
doned and homeless children. One of 
these institutions is another Boys Town 
large industrial school, under the 
direction of Father Harold, where the 
yys, in addition to their schooling, are 
taught trades that assure them of a live- 
lihood. The Sisters of Charity and the 
Sisters of St. Joseph have correspond- 
schools for girls—domestic science 
schools where the girls are taught the 
arts and crafts that go to make a home. 
The Feast of the Assumption saw the 
dedication of the new hospital build- 
ing in Yiianling. Small and unpreten- 
tious were the beginnings of this hos- 
pital, a few small shacks for the care 
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diocese is the seminary. The foreign 
missionary lays the foundation and 
builds up the Catholic Church: in pagan 
lands. The native clergy then take over 
and carry on the work. It is the purpose 
of the seminary to train these native 
youths to become intelligent, zealous, 
and spiritual priests. The diocese of 
Yiianling has its own minor seminary 
under the rectorship of Father Reginald. 
For years the talents of this prudent and 
zealous priest have been devoted to this 
work. Even though at times the class- 
room was a rice bin or the open hillside, 
classes continued all through the war. 
Now the fruits are soon to be garnered. 
The first of these boys, having com- 
pleted his studies in America, is now on 
his way back. After another year of 
study and prayer in the diocese, this 
young man will receive the major orders 
and the priesthood. The first native 
priest of the diocese! 

After the promulgation of the Papal 
Bull, it now remained for Bishop 
O’Gara to take formal possession of his 
See. This was symbolized by a gracious 
little ceremony. The Delegate of the 
Holy Father came down from the pre- 


In 1924, Father Cuthbert came to 
China, but only on assignment as Eng- 
lish secretary to the Apostolic Delegate 
at that. time, the Most Reverend Arch- 
bishop Costantini. He was not to be 
a missionary in rugged Hunan, but a 
member of the Delegate’s household in 
beautiful Peking. But here Providence 
most surely intervened. Arriving in 
Shanghai, Father Cuthbert’s superiors 
approved his wish to join the Passionist 
missionaries in Hunan. 

Father Cuthbert had crossed the ocean 
with the latest band of twelve recruits 
for the missions and with these he con- 
tinued on into Hunan and Yiianling. 
Upon his arrival, according to custom, 
he was given a Chinese name. Father 
Cuthbert became Ou K’e Lan. The 
last two characters of a Chinese name 
are the important ones, for they describe 
a man and set him apart from all others 
of the same family name. K’e Lan 
means “Bulwark Against the Seas.” If 
the Chinese who gave Father Cuthbert 
this name had been gifted with fore- 
sight and could have seen what the fu- 
ture portended, he could not have 
chosen a more fitting and apt name to 
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describe this new missionary to China. 
During the famine of 1926 and the 


‘epidemics of smallpox, cholera, and ty- 


phoid that followed, Father Cuthbert 
with two other missionaries labored in 
Yiianling. Not content with furnishing 
medicine and spiritual consolation to 
the afflicted, he tended. the sick and 
dressed their sores with his own hands. 
One particularly pitiable case, a man 
with a badly ulcerated leg, he unosten- 
tatiously housed in an unoccupied mis- 
sion building and, unknown to his com- 
panions, daily gave himself to the re- 
pulsive task of cleaning and dressing 
those sores. The ordeal to which he was 
subjecting himself became known only 
when, worn out and exhausted, he was 
unable to rise from his bed and was 
then forced to reveal his secret, lest 


the poor unfortunate, unattended, 
should starve to death. 
Father Cuthbert was among those 





Ruins of Convent 


who, fleeing from the Reds in 1927, 
made the long, killing trip in the sum- 
mer sun from Yiianling to Kweiyang. 
Two weeks after arrival at the Kwei- 
chow capital, it was learned that the 
invaders had been driven out and he, 
with four other priests, was chosen to 
make the grueling trip back again in 
forced marches, and hold the proper- 
ties till the others could come more 
leisurely. During the following period 
of reconstruction, Father Cuthbert was 
appointed Prefect Apostolic with the 
title of Monsignor and in 1934 was 
raised to the dignity of the episcopacy. 

Bishop O’Gara’s episcopacy began 
with a Communist invasion. When mis- 
sions were abandoned and the mission- 
aries forced to flee the district, like 
the captain of a sinking ship he stayed 
on, hiding in the hills outside Yiian- 
ling. When peace was restored, his qual- 
ities of leadership and powers of organ- 
ization were manifested in the planning 
for the future. Schools were opened 
throughout the vicariate, and a_hos- 
pital for the sick of the whole district 
erected. It is these institutions, oper- 
ating throughout the entire war and 
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the years of inflation, that have made 
the Catholic Church an influence in the 
life of the community. 

The groups of pagan officials who had 
come to the ceremonies today, came not 
as individual admirers of the spiritual 
beauty and truth of Catholic teaching, 
but as official representatives of a grate- 
ful and friendly government. This rap- 
port with the Government is necessary 
in China and in itself a splendid 
augury for the. future. It was the far- 
sightedness and able administration of 
Bishop O’Gara that managed somehow 
in the face of all difficulties to keep 
these humanitarian institutions open 
when a purblind prudence might have 
dictated they yield to straitened cir- 
cumstances and close. 

The war laid its share of incalculable 
responsibilities and problems upon an 
already burdened Bishop. Inflation was 
rampant and still in these days contin- 
ues to spiral dizzily. (Today constantly 
dealing with bills of $10,000 denomina- 
tion that have a value of twenty-five 
cents American currency, one is vividly 
reminded of the inflation of the Ger- 
man mark after the First World War 
and wonders when and where the par- 
allel will cease.) Communications with 
America often were disrupted for 
lengthy periods, thus cutting the supply 
line to the missions. Many of the older 
and more experienced missionaries were 
in America, cut off from the field. 
Bombs took a heavy toll of mission 
buildings. 

A few days before the Japanese at- 
tack, Bishop O’Gara had arrived in 
Hong Kong for treatment of a serious 
and painful infection. The fall of Hong 
Kong made him a prisoner of the Jap- 
anese. During the first days of imprison- 
ment ‘death seemed certain for Bishop 
O’Gara and his companion priests tied 
up in groups of threes. The courage 
and inspiring example of this Bishop 
in the face of expected death, and _ later 
during the weary suffering days of con- 
centration camp has already been told 
in the pages of THE SIGN. 

After six months of imprisonment, 
Bishop O’Gara was released in the cus- 
tody of the Italian Bishop of Hong 
Kong. Some months later he was al- 
lowed to leave. Instead of embarking 
for America to recuperate from the rav- 
ages of internment, he contacted the 
underground to negotiate his return to 
the missions. That journey from Hong 
Kong to interior Hunan was almost too 
much even for his tremendous vitality 
and endurance. The journey was broken 
at Hengyang for a much-needed opera- 
tion, and when later he arrived in 
Yiianling, exhausted and emaciated, a 
second operation was necessary. All 
costs to himself were scouted that he 
might be with his people in their hour 
of need. 


It was during these desperate years 
that the Church of Yiianling made its 
greatest strides. Churches, schools, hos- 
pitals remained open. New buildings 
went up in place of those bombed out, 
jerry-built, to be sure, but serviceable. 
Thousands found the Church, first as a 
friend in their sorrow and necessity, 
then as a mother in the joy of the Faith. 
Bishop O’Gara would be the first to 
give the honor and the glory of all this 
to his fellow missionaries, the priests 
and Sisters. True, to them also be their 
measure of praise. But theirs were not 
the responsibility and the worry, the 
fears and the hopes, the planning and 
the guidance, the sleepless nights and 
the prayerful vigils. It is ‘fitting that 
the Church of Yiianling should come of 
age in his time, that Bishop O’Gara 
who had been the “Bulwark Against 
the Seas” in the days of storm should 
be the first bishop of the new diocese. 

All canonical forms having been duly 
observed—the Papal Bull promulgated 
and the new Bishop in formal possession 
of his See—Archbishop Lacchio, assisted 
by his ministers, sang a Solemn Mass of 
the day. The ceremonies were brought 
to a close with the fervent hymn of 
thanks. Te Deum Laudamus. 

The Te Deum was also the prayer 
of thanks of the missionaries to all those 
who under God had brought this day 
to pass. To our fellow missionaries, 
priests and Sisters, who gave their lives 
in this cause, apostles in act, martyrs 
in desire. Their names fall pleasingly 
from the lips like another litany of 
saints: Clement, Godfrey, Walter; Ed- 
mund, Teresa, Clarissa; Constantine, 
Electa, Devota; Mary Joseph, Edward, 
Justin; Agatho, Dominic, Flavian; Cath- 
erine and Denis. 

Inseparably linked with the names of 
these religious in our gratitude, is the 
name of Doctor Ilse Lauber, the heroic 
Catholic lay woman whose grave also 
lies hallowed in Yiianling. To the three 
Congregations—the Passionists, the Sis- 
ters of Charity of Convent Station, 
N. J., the Sisters of St. Joseph of Baden, 
Pa.—and especially to the Superiors of 
these Congregations for their generous 
support, wholehearted interest, and un- 
derstanding. To THE SicN Magazine, 
for voicing our cause so eloquently to 
America. And to the readers of THE 
Sicn, the Catholic clergy and laity of 
America, for their prayers, sacrifices, 
and material aid. All these in their own 
way made this day possible and share 
in the honor and joy of the occasion. 

With confidence and assurance, the 
new Diocese of Yiianling faces the fu- 
ture. The fields are white for the har- 
vest. Some clouds lower on the horizon. 
But the past is prelude. As in the past, 
so the future> Neither principalities nor 
powers, famine nor the sword shall 
prevail! 

















Holy Communion—the Bread of Life—is given to one of Christ's 
little ones. Fr. Denis Fogarty, C.P., has since died in China 












Baptism—and a pagan soul is admitted to the 
fold. Fr. Paul Ubinger, C.P., is the missionary 
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e who have from infancy heard the Sacred 
Name of Jesus, listened to the story of His 
life, can little realize what it means to live in ignor- 
ance of Christ and His Church. Passionist mission- 
aries in China are today telling a pagan people the 


Sr. Jane Marie of tale of the wonderful love of the Son of God. By the 
Convent Station, New Jersey, example of their lives, by their teaching in chapel 
promotes good will in China’s youngsters. and school, our priests and Sisters open the eyes of 
Circle: Fr. Basil Bauer, C.P., intrigues his youthful audience the Chinese to the truths of our holy Faith. 
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In the manner of Our Lord Himself, the missionary gains a ae — feats Child victims who 


access to the hearts of unbelievers by acts of mercy. Famine, have been rescued 

war, disease, and poverty drive their victims to our Mission a * from famine’s awful 

gates. In every way possible the missionaries try to relieve the ~ ate ~ fom  Y Sm death. Under care 

afflicted. Hospitals, Orphanages, Old Folks’ Homes, Refugee of our missionaries 

Camps become gateways to the Kingdom of Heaven. a)» hom they will be given 
Quietly, persistently, our priests and Sisters pursue the : 2S the opportunity to 

souls for whom Christ died. No price is too great to pay. : iknow and love Christ 

Death may come violently, or slowly overtake them through 

the ravages of tropical fevers. Health may be shattered. 

Loneliness and privation may be their daily lot. All this 

they count as gain, so long as Christ be served and souls 

won for Him. 





Under leadership of Bishop O’Gara 
Passionist missionaries have set an 
example of Christ-like love to hun- 
dreds of thousands of pagans. Be- 
low: A Sister of St. Joseph in the old 
folks’ home at Chihkiang Mission 


Sister of Charity in our modern Catholic hospital at Yiianling “Oh! My tooth!" Sister has a remedy a hundred times a day 
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Fr. Cyprian Leonard, C. P. 


‘Fie are many modes of 


travel in Hunan. The style does 


not matter. One’s 


must be reached 


~YROM the inundated landscape of the 
Yungshun valley my eyes turned 
grudgingly to the long trail winding out 
»ver high mountains. In a few days I 
would take to the road, to be present 
for the installation of our Vicar Apos- 
tolic as first Bishop of Yiianling. If the 
rain kept up at its present rate I would 
ye a much bedraggled missionary by 
the time I. reached Wangtsun, the first 
stop on the journey to Yiianling. The 
road weaving and winding from the 
valley floor to the summit of the moun- 
tain is not inviting even in the best 
of weather. To climb that trail in a 
lriving rain is an experience not to be 
desired 

Little wonder, then, that my eye wan- 
lered to the river, to rove over the non- 
descript craft tied to the wharf. Too 
few! And none seemed to be making 
preparations for departure. Alas! A boat 
ride down the Yungshun canyon would 

infinitely preferable to a jouncing, 
slithering mule ride over the towering 
mountains. 

It was an idle dream. Three trips 
to the river revealed that no merchant 
boats would be heading down-river 
within the week. To charter a boat 
would have cost me $200,000 in Chinese 
currency. The mountain route was far 
less steep. Rain or shine. | would have 
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destination 





Mule, Junk, and Jeep 


By CYPRIAN LEONARD, C.P. 





A Passionist on the top deck of a balky mule 


to take the high road out to Wangtsun. 

Although the Vicariate of Yiianling 
had made great strides since the advent 
of the Passionists, twenty-five years ago, 
the silver saga could relate little progress 
in modes of travel. I would take the 
same serpentine trail as the first Pas- 
sionist had taken, aboard the top deck of 
a mule. The thirty-five-mile trip to 
Wangtsun would call for an early start. 

On the morning. of departure I said 
Mass early and completed the prepara- 
tions necessary for the journey. When I 
stepped out into the mission yard, I 
found my mule the unwilling center 
of much attention. My horseman was 
making a trembling and far distant at- 
tempt to bridle the beast. The mule 
had easily gained the upper hand—per- 
haps better to say the upper hoof. These 
mules! How stiff-legged they appear 
when one is atop them trying to make 
them get along at any speed above a 
walk. Yet those same legs seem doubly 
or triply jointed when they are keeping 
someone away from them. 


Strategy was in order. Salt is to a 
mule what ice cream is to a child. I ex. 
tended a handful co the suspicious crea- 
ture and the battle was over. In a mo 
ment he was nuzzling my palm, and in 
another moment I had a secure grip on 
his pendulous lower lip, his “Achilles 
heel.” A subtle twist of the same ren- 
ders the most recalcitrant mule helpless. 
In a few minutes bridle and saddle were 
secured and we were ready for the trail. 

God had answered my prayer and the 
rain had ceased falling. I hopped aboard 
my steed and with an amazing burst 
of speed he galloped down the street 
with me giving voice: “A mule is com- 
ing, make way for the mule!” This little 
accompaniment is necessary to clear the 
narrow street of children, the blind, and 
the halt. We thundered over the bridge 
and along the river. I knew the pace 
wouldn’t last. The upward trek would 
begin, and- the mule would quickly 
shift into second speed and very soun 
revert to that slow jouncing walk with 
which it climbs mountains 
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An hour and a half of panting, 
puffing ascent brought us to the steepest 
part of the mountain. The mule came 
abruptly to a halt and looked around 
at me with sad, apologetic eye. Too 
much energy had been ‘wasted in re- 
sisting the saddling, too much strength 
spent in the initial burst of speed. Off 
J jumped. With many a pant and puff 
I finally reached the top of the pass— 
we call it the gap, and it really puts a 
gap in your desire to travel; it dents 
your courage, and when you have finally 
climbed it, there is a gap in your 
breathing and an ache in your heart. 





Above: Fr. 
Right: Junks are sturdily built to with- 
stand rough waters and hidden rocks 


Wendelin on muleback. 


The journey was only begun. The first 


: half of the trip is thus, over mountains 


and hills. At the half-way spot there 
comes another test of the rider’s courage 
and the mule’s endurance, Niu Luh Ho. 
Translated literally this means Cow 
Path River, and here you come down 
from the heights by a winding, tedious 
path, cross the river, and go up by an 
even longer and more difficult trail. 

A delightful surprise awaited me on 
this occasion. Looking down from the 
heights I beheld the new bus road, run- 
ning parallel to the centuries-old cow 
path. I could stay in the saddle, instead 
of gingerly leading the mule down the 
treacherous slope. And so, in compara- 
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‘tive comfort and with doubled speed, I 


concluded the second half of that day's 
journey. Four-thirty in the afternoon 
found me dashing into the Wangtsun 
mission yard. Father James was not ex- 
pecting me so early and was nowhere 
to be seen. I tied my mule to a post and 
went in through the kitchen. A hearty 
call of greeting brought him down from 
the upper floor, curious to learn how I 
had made such good time. In a moment 


I was comfortabiy settled in a rocking 
chair with a pitcher of cool water be- 
side me. 
After a short visit with the Pastor, I 
‘accompanied him to evening prayers 
and Benediction of the Blessed Sacra- 
ment. I thanked God for the strength 
He had given me and for His protec- 
tion on my journey. Supper followed 
and visits from some of my old friends 
in Wangtsun. Then we were off to bed, 
for we would be up before daybreak on 
the morrow to board the junk-which was 





to take us on the final leg of the 
journey. 

The boatman whom Father James had 
hired was insistent that a start be made 
before dawn since there were no rap- 
ids for the first five or six miles. He 
would reach the rapids by daylight. It 
was an old, .old story: that trite in- 
sistence, that promise of an early start. 
What missionary has not had the self- 
same and repeated experience of broken 


slumber, of finding his way by lantern 
light to the river bank where his har- 
ried calls tried to rouse out his boatman 
from amongst a hundred others? 
Finally, after many a lusty shout, we 
did find our boat, rout out the missing 
oarsman, and actually put out from the 
river bank—but not till dawn was an 
hour old. We consoled ourselves that 
it was no worse. A rudder might have 
broken, or the boat might have sprung 
a leak during the night. At least we were 
on our way, hoping that by nightfall 
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The bucking chair—another mode of travel in Hunan 


should see the shoreline of Yiianling. 
Many a rapid of dangerous, frothing 
lay before us. It was not uncom- 


mon for boats to capsize and for lives 


be lost on that swift stream. We 


prayed again that God might bring our 
boat through without mishap. So we 


x lide d 


¢ 


down the North River. 
\ junk is aptly named. Very often it 
ippears to be nothing more than a float- 
1g heap of junk. It is crudely but stur- 
ly built to withstand the rough waters 
nd hidden rocks of the mountain riv- 
Fashioned to transport merchandise, 


with little provision for passenger com- 
fort, it is quite a trick to get into a 


} 


ink. By twisting and squirming one 
nay find a half-comfortable prone posi- 
n, the only posture possible on most 
KS 
Che first rapids were not dangerous, 
| we enjoyed the gentle rocking of 
junk as we sped through the roaring 
ers. We watched the landmarks of 
srawling towns and villages slip by. 
\s we approached the more precipitous 
ches of the river, the boatman asked 
iny of the passengers would prefer 
zo ashore and walk the path. Fr. 
and the others chose the safer 
yurse. | remained aboard the junk, pre- 
ring the cooler and swifter mode of 
ravel 
[ stretched out in the center of the 
it. We could feel the power of the 


james 


ipids drawing us on. The _helms- 
watched each rock and wave 
an eagle eye. The oarsmen 


yuted their advice: “More to the left! 
© much! Over to the right!” As rocks 
ed ahead they would grab their 
to fend off threatening disaster. 
helmsman strained at the rudder 
eep the boat on even keel and in 
urrent. Spray and foam dashed 
us. I was soaked through and 
through, but I was cool. In a few min- 
we were safely through, waiting for 


f 


the walkers to catch up. They finally 
arrived, sweating and puffing from their 
laborious hike. 

Villages and towns slipped by with 
amazing speed, and rapid after rapid 
was safely passed. At about four o'clock 
in the afternoon we spied Wusu, ‘and 
knew that Yiianling was only ten miles 
distant. By this time our backs were 
aching and we were hungry—but not for 
long. Two more hours and we beached 
our craft. Mule and junk had brought 
me ninety miles in two days; excellent 
time indeed for travel in that part of 
China. Despite the ancient mode of 
travel we were the first to arrive, having 
come in ahead of the bus road “Jeepers.” 

Thus from the four Missions of the 
north we came. Fr. Antoine rode his 
mule to Paotsing where Fr. Harold and 
he took to the junk. Fr. Rupert of Luki 
drifted twenty odd miles down the Yuan 
River to Yiianling. Fr. Germain sailed 
down the Mayang River to Chenki, 
where he was picked up in a jeep. Fr. 





Wendelin wound his way afoot across 
the mountains from Liulincha to Wuki 
in a jeep. 

‘Sometimes when your back is aching 
from the jouncing ride of forty or fifty 
miles on muleback, and your joints are 
stiff from the cooped-up quarters of a 
junk, you think: fortunate are they who 
have the jeeps. But you soon learn that 
these steeds of steel can be balky, too, 
They jounce and jolt over worn-out bus 
roads. You find your back can ache as 
much and your bones can feel as sore. 
And while they speed you to your desti- 
nation, you find you have consumed a 
goodly amount of Hunan’s dust. 

It was the jeep that brought the Arch- 
bishop from Changsha and our mission- 
aries from Chihkiang, Chenki, Supu, 
and Wuki for the memorable occasion, 
.Twenty-five years of our stay in China 
had passed and we had grown into a 
diocese. Travel, however, had not grown 
with us. We must needs be “in journey- 
ings often,” but the day of the stream- 
lined train and bus had not arrived. 

One wondered what the next twenty- 
five years might bring. No matter what, 
we will still fall back on mule and junk. 
The jeeps will be worn-out relics of a 
past glory. However the missionary may 
travel, he will get there just the same. 
While his heart sometimes craves the 
embellishments of modern travel, it 
craves more for the souls of the Chinese. 

Your prayers, dear friends, can smooth 
the rough spots in the road, and can 
light the way along the darksome trails 
of pagan China. Keep us, the mission- 
aries, in your prayers, and aid us with 
your charity. In this way can you best 
show your appreciation for the Faith 
God has so generously given you. Put 
the light of your Faith, not under a 
bushel, but upon the candlestick of your 
good works, to light the road for those 
still sitting in the darkness of paganism 
and in the shadow of death. 








The jeeps jounce and jolt over worn-out bus roads 
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Procession leaving church 


IRST we were met by the young semi- 
ao. then a few li further on 
we were hailed by the children of the 
school. Soon we heard the popping of 
the inevitable firecrackers and the stri- 
dent tones of a Chinese band, and I 
knew my long journey from Peiping 
was over. I had arrived at last in Yiian- 
ling, in northwestern Hunan, China. 

The welcome was for the guest of 
honor, whom I accompanied, the Arch- 
bishop of Changsha, Monsignor Lacchio. 
The occasion of his visit was the in- 
stallation of the Most Reverend Cuth- 
bert M. O’Gara, C.P., as the first bishop 
of ‘the newly formed Diocese of 
Yiianling. 

Gayly decorated sampans were wait- 
ing to bring us across the Yuan River 
to the city proper. There a procession 
was formed to lead the Archbishop and 
his party through the town, to the Mis- 
sion Church, where Monsignor O'Gara 
was waiting to receive him. 

All the missionaries of the Vicariate 
were assembled for the occasion. My 
reunion with my fellow Passionists, 
after months and years of separation, 
was supremely joyful. Many a tale was 
told of early student life, and events of 
the past years, long forgotten, were re- 
called with surprising accuracy. What 
one forgot another remembered. It was 
some time before I finally retired, and 
exhausted though I was, sleep would 
not come. The details of my long and 
anxious trip from Peiping rose to 
thwart it: the flight to Hankow by air, 
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after installation 


the trip to Changsha by train, and the 
two days’ dreary truck ride to Yiianling. 

There was an anxious moment when 
the plane landed in a field some ten 
miles out of Hankow, and I, not know- 
ing the language, could find no one to 
direct me to the city. I was truly strand- 
ed until, at last, I found one man who 
understood enough English to map out 
the way. Then followed the long and 
tedious ride in the train which stopped 
at every small town and village, with 
gaping, unemotional faces peering in 
the window at the strange foreigner in 
their midst. Whether I was worthy of 
love or hatred, I could not tell. I found 
out later that some, at least, sympa- 
thized with the poor, blind foreigner, 
who could not possibly see with blue 
eyes! 

The drab countryside dragged by, 
with its monotonous succession of rice 
fields and water buffalo, and the unin- 
telligible jabber of people speaking this 
strange and alien tongue. The ride in 
the truck with baggage and bedding 
piled high in the center and passengers 
huddled on boxes at the side; the many 
rivers to be crossed by barge, as the 
bridges were all destroyed during the 
war; the tedious wait of an hour and 
a half at one river and a wait of four 
hours at another; each wearisome stage 
was another test of endurance. For 
some odd reason we were all locked in 
this enclosed truck, with only small 
windows on the side for ventilation and 
with no chance of escape in case the 
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Hunan Harvest 


By REGIS BOYLE, C.P. 


QOna-the-spot reporting 


by a Passionist who only re- 
cently entered the mission field 


of Hunan, China 


driver missed the narrow planks, hur- 
riedly placed to support the truck from 
shore to barge and barge to shore. 

Memory then gave way to imagina- 
tion as I realized that I was at last in 
Yiianling, the seat of our mission ac 
tivities for the past twenty-five years— 
Yiianling, formerly called Shenchow, 
where our first band of missionaries ar- 
rived in 1922. I could not help recall- 
ing our enthusiasm at home, and how 
eagerly we drank in the news of this 
venture: the bizarre customs of the 
people, the description of the country- 
side, the difficulties of the language, the 
impression of the missionaries as month- 
ly recorded in Tue Sicn; the gruesome 
reports of floods, famine, bandits, raids, 
which periodically scourged the mis- 
sions; and the courage, zeal, charity, and 
sacrifice required of the missionaries in 
return. 

My thoughts then naturally turned to 
the little cemetery, not far away, where 
are gathered the fatalities of this quar- 
ter-of-a-century-battle for souls—those 
premature deaths from the many viru- 
lent diseases so prevalent in China: 
smallpox, dysentery, typhoid, typhus, 
and cholera. I thought of the three 
graves of those valiant heroes, two of 
them my classmates, who in 1928 were 
murdered for Christ in Hunan. As I 
continued to recall one incident after 
another, I must have fallen asleep, for 
I awoke refreshed and invigorated by 
the dawn of a beautiful sunny day. 

The installation ceremonies were not 
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until the following day, so I set out to 
visit the mission properties in the town. 
Che Mission Compound itself contains 
the church and rectory, the latter reno- 
vated, improved, and beautified over the 
years, and now really comfortable and 
impressive, an oasis of American life 
in a real oriental setting. 

The city contains one street, referred 
to in fact as “The Street,” running the 
length of the town—a narrow, cobble- 
stone lane, with shops and stores on 
either side. As one leaves the Mission 
and crosses this street diagonally, he en- 
ters the hospital compound, a long, 
well-equipped, if old and inconvenient, 
set of buildings. There is a clean and 
well-stocked dispensary, a remarkably 
fine improvised operating room, a drug 





Sisters of St. Joseph of Baden, Pa., and Sisters of Charity of Convent Station, 


Down “The Street” and adjoining the 
Mission Compound is the ladies’ cate- 
chumenate, where women live for some 
months in preparation for baptism and 
where children also are instructed dur- 
ing the day. Farther down is the girls’ 
primary school, a dilapidated, tottering 
barn of a place, formerly used by refu- 


gees during the war. If it were not sup-. 


ported by improvised props, it certainly 
would collapse in ruins. The former 
primary school and also the Sisters’ con- 
vent were bombed and completely de- 
molished. However, bombed out in the 
morning, the Sisters conducted school 
in the afternoon in the dilapidated 
building just described. . 

The girls’ middle school, our high 
school, is the former seminary, an odd 
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This completed my sightseeing jp 
Yiianling, except to note a very sad and 
important omission—a boys’ middle 
school. A property has been purchased 
for this purpose, but has lain idle g9 
long for lack of sufficient funds that the 
local authorities are threatening to con. 
fiscate it. We educate our boys in the 
primary school, and we baptize and 
care for our orphans in a very ample, 
well-organized, and impressive Mission 
at Paotsing, called “Boys’ Town of 
China.” But when these lads are at that 
impressionable and critical age, we are 
compelled to send them to complete 
their education in pagan or Protestant 
middle schools. This is a deplorable 
situation and a cause of great concern 
to the Bishop and the missionaries. 


. J., are valiant co-workers of the Passionist Fathers in Hunan, China 


om and laboratroy—all a tribute to 
the energy and skill of the Sisters and 
priests. j 

In reviewing the hospital proper, one 

nnot but be impressed by the clean- 
iness and good order prevalent, in 
spite of the inadequate appointments. 
The men’s wards are on the top floor 
nd in the attic, the women’s ward on 
e lower floor. The private rooms are 
separated only by wooden partitions, 
ut are pleasant and cheerful. A little 
room, God’s Corner, is set apart for 
foundlings, those unwanted tots, 
hrown on the charity of the Mission. 
While there is paganism everywhere 
else, here is one room where Christ 
eigns supreme in the hearts of His 
“little ones.”” The names, Cecelia, Agnes, 
\catha, Theresa, have all been chosen 

some charitable soul in America, who 
has adopted a child in baptism. In 
this compound, adjoining the wooden 
building, one is astounded to see a mod- 
ern, three-story brick structure nearing 
completion, comprising a nurses’ home 
and an addition to the hospital. When 
finished, this building will undoubtedly 
be the best structure I have seen west 
of Hankow, and would be acceptable 
in any city in America. 
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conglomeration of rooms, apparently 
built in haphazard fashion, no two 
meeting on the same level. The attic, 
hot and low, yet sufficiently ventilated 
and remarkably tidy, is the dormitory 


for resident students. The seminarians. 


are located in temporary quarters situ- 
ated about a mile from the Mission 
Compound in a small, weather-beaten 
house, with few conveniences, yet well 
situated on an elevation giving a fine 
view of the surrounding hills. 

Homeless because of bomb and fire, 
the Sisters of Charity now occupy a na- 
tive house on a side street or alley not 
far from the Mission and near the boys’ 
primary school. Inured to hardship, dis- 
appointment, and reverses of all kinds, 
the Sisters soon converted the small 
Chinese home into a temporary convent. 
I could not help contrasting this humble 
home on a side street of Yiianling with 
the spacious lawns, sheltered walks, and 
impressive buildings of Convent Station 
in New Jersey, which the Sisters left on 
coming to China. But I needed not to 
ask which they preferred. I knew. Con- 
tentment, joy, and happiness, and a 
delightful sense of humor were evident 
in all they did. They lived for God and 
found God in Yiianling. 


An entire article could be devoted to 
the installation ceremony, which took 
place on the following day, Ascension 
Thursday, ‘May fifteenth. Space does not 
permit a description of this important 
and impressive event, but I do want to 
register my surprise at the large at- 
tendance of town officials, every one of 
whom was present. In China this means 
a great deal. It is a testimony to the 
esteem in which the Mission is held, 
a fact of no little consequence in China. 
This manifestation of good will on the 
part of the pagan population, and par- 
ticularly of the civil authorities, I con- 
sider one of the greatest testimonials 
to the skill, success, and tact of Bishop 
O’Gara in directing the Yiianling Mis- 
sion for the past seventeen years, as 
Prefect and Vicar Apostolic. 

On the following Monday I started 
a tour of the outlying Missions, through 
some of the most magnificent country 
imaginable. The mountains of Hunan 
are gorgeous, in some instances breath- 
taking. The only comparison that came 
to my mind was the thrill I experienced 
the moment I beheld the Grand Can- 
yon in Arizona. Even the climb up Mt. 
Wilson in California, or Pikes Peak in 


Colorado, cannot compare with the pan- 
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Hunan missionaries find terrain beautiful but hazardous 


orama of beauty and rugged magnifi- 
cence of our territory in Hunan. 

It is beautiful but hazardous. In fact, 
it is not so much by distance as by rug- 
ged and at times impossible terrain that 
our Missions are so isolated and remote. 
In the southern section this is not so. 
By jeep or bus, the Missions of Wuki, 
Chenki, Supu, even far-distant Chihki- 
ang, are accessible in a few hours. But 
up north one must travel by chair or 
mule from Yungsui to Paotsing to 
Yungshun, and down river by boat to 
Wangtsun and Liulincha. Sometimes, if 
the river is not too high nor too low, 
this can be done in a few hours. But if 
the water is too low, it takes days, and 
if too high it is very dangerous. At all 
times about thirty-some rapids have to 
be passed and these are always hazar- 
dous. I happened to travel on an ideal 
day, yet the boat was thrown on a rock 
and would have capsized except for the 
skill and agility of the boatmen. 

It is this fact that impressed me in 
my travels. These missionaries are con- 
stantly exposed to hardships and even 
dangers of one kind or another and take 
them in their stride as part of the day’s 
experience. Leaving Supu for Yiianling, 
we missed a bandit raid by just twenty 
minutes. In another town up river I 
found the missionary packed, ready to 
flee from the bandits at a moment's 
notice. Father Cyprian was driven out 
of Yungshun by Communists just be- 
fore coming down river for the installa- 
tion ceremonies, and upon his return 
was advised to leave for the same reason. 

Before retiring at the Yungsui Mis- 
sion, I was regaled with the story of the 
bandits breaking into that Mission— 
how they dug a hole in the wall and 
put a ladder to the balcony of the 
house—just outside the door of my room 
—intending to kidnap the priest. A nice 
little bedtime story! 

Another missionary was taking me 
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through his catechumenate, where one 
child had pneumonia, a woman was 
dying from tuberculosis, and another 
child had spinal meningitis. Recently 
out from the States, where such patients 
are rigorously . segregated, I expressed 
concern at the missionary’s being sur- 
rounded by infection of all kinds. He 
smiled and answered, “What can we do? 
There are no institutions, and we can’t 
put them on the street.” 


OING from one Mission to another 

drew my attention to the self-sac- 
rifice demanded of an American young 
man, living alone in such alien and 
primitive surroundings. Highly edu- 
cated, reared in an atmosphere of mod- 
ern civilization, accustomed to Ameri- 
can comforts and conveniences, he is 
suddenly transported to a world in 
which the pioneer settlers of America 
alone would feel at home. Separated for 
years from father, mother, friends, 
home, and country, the sacrifice must 
be intense. He has his work, his inter- 
ests, his Mission, it is true. But every 
man craves some relaxation, some 
change in daily routine, some kind of 
recreation. On the Mission he is sepa- 
rated from companions by hours of dif- 
ficult travel. So far as I could see, the 
only recreation possible was the reading 
of. books—if indeed, a book could be 
found in that remote region. He is, in- 
deed, alone in every sense but one: he 
has God, and from all appearances, He 
seems to satisfy. 

These facts were never brought home 
to me before. Perhaps they were not 
considered worthy of notice. The mis- 
sionaries pass over such details in their 
reports, for to mention them might 
seem to be bragging. However, not be- 
ing a missionary, and only recently ar- 
rived in China, and living in the com- 
parative comfort of the large and beau- 
tiful city of Peiping, I can make these 


observations without suspicion of an 
implied pat on the back. 

In fact, it made me recall the time 
I spent as Chaplain in the Navy during 
the war: how much effort was spent in 
giving sympathy, comfort, and encour- 
agement to the men separated from 
home and country for only a year or 
two, and sometimes less; how the Armed 
Services would spend millions of dol- 
lars for welfare and recreational facili- 
ties to keep up the morale of the men; 
how the citizens of the home-town 
would turn out to welcome home the 
hero, and the nation would commend 
him for a work well done. This was all 
as it should be. But the deeds and sac- 
rifices and loneliness of the hero of 
Christ, year in and year out, go un- 
noticed and unsung. 

The Passionist Mission field is reputed 
to be one of the most difficult in China. 
It has certainly tested the courage, zeal, 
and spirit of sacrifice of the priests and 
Sisters sent to cultivate it during the 
past twenty-five years. In spite of ad- 
versities of all kinds; war, floods, fam- 
ine, disease, bandits, the semitropical 
intensity of climate and the difficulties 
of terrain, many Missions have been 
opened, churches and rectories built, 
schools and catechumenates_ erected. 
Three orphanages have also been estab- 
lished in the Vicariate, one for boys at 
Paotsing, and one for girls conducted 
by the Sisters of Charity at Wuki, and 
another for girls founded by the Sisters 
of St. Joseph at Chihkiang. Of these 
many buildings some remain _ intact, 
others have been injured or demolished 
by bandit raids in the past and bomb- 
ing raids in the recent war. Some mis- 
sions, such as Chenki, must be entirely 
rebuilt; others, such as Wangtsun, must 
be enlarged and repaired. A boy's mid- 
dle school is imperative. Many cate- 
chumenates must be restored and fi- 
nanced before they can function. The 
seed has been sown, the ground culti- 
vated. The growth has been hindered 
by storm and pestilence, but the har- 
vest is bound to be great, for “unless 
the grain of wheat falling into the 
ground die, itself remaineth alone, but 
if it die it bringeth forth much fruit.” 

I came to Hunan, not on a sight- 
seeing tour, but to become acquainted 
with the Missions and mission organiza- 
tion and technique. Many of the precon- 
ceived ideas of the Missions are soon 
altered by contact with the reality. For 
some reason we picture the Chinese as 
a forlorn people, wandering in the night 
of ignorance, seeking the light of truth, 
and turning to us with outstretched 
arms to save them. Nothing is further 
from the truth. In fact, one may be 
shocked to find that in spite of all the 
expenditure of men and money, con- 
versions are comparatively few. For one 
who understands China this is not sur- 
prising. 
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The Chinese claim a high culture, 
civilization, and philosophy, and a way 
if life superior to and much older than 
our own—a conviction, by the way, that 
is only intensified by observing the con- 
duct of many of our servicemen and 
the lew moral tone of many Hollywood 
film productions. The Chinese ‘worship 
tradition and hate change. Life is inilu- 
enced greatly by a multitude of super- 
stitions, and by what they call “face.” 
To change their belief and way of life 
is considered by them an insult to thvir 
iuncestors, whom they worship; and to 
idopt the principles of the depraved 
foreigner is a breaking of faith with 
their people, causing loss of “face” in 
the community in which they live. 

In many cases converts suffer real per- 
secution. A young man, for instance, 
would like to become a Catholic. But a 
father must have sons to worship him 
ifter death, to carry on the superstitious 
rites of his ancestors, and the man is 
forbidden to enter the Church. To vio- 
late the command of a parent is to lose 
face.”” Later on, when head of the 
house himself, the individual most fre- 
quently corresponds with the grace of 
Faith, but the process is slow. 

\t most, their attitude is one of in- 
difference, and they merely tolerate uns, 
provided we have something to give in 
return. Like his Divine Master the mis- 
sionary is dealing with a stubborn, de- 
termined people, and like his Divine 
Master he tries to draw them with the 
cords of Adam and the bands of love.” 
He feeds the poor, especially in time 
of famine; heals the sick, cares for the 
outcast and orphan, educates the child; 
sowing the while the seeds of Faith that 
will later on blossom and fructify. He 
visualizes the future and is patient with 
the little progress made in the present. 
He toils and labors and is content to 
weed out prejudices, prepare the soil, 
and be rewarded if he succeeds in sow- 
ing the seed that will later on grow and 


l 


be reared by others. 


AS a result, the Church in China is 
at least respected and has attained 
great face’’ in many quarters. That 
does not mean that the Chinese are 
ready to accept Christianity en masse; 
but to a great extent the wall of sus- 
picion and prejudice has been torn 
down and the way opened for greater 
progress, China itself is changing. Its 
smug complacency is being undermined 
by the social and economical upheaval 
consequent on the war. The study of 
foreign ideologies and philosophies, and 
the cultivation of a modern outlook 
and way of life, are becoming evident, 
especially in the youth of the nation. A 
craving for knowledge is rampant. In 
her coastal cities the middle schools, 
colleges, and universities are crowded. 
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' Peiping’s beautiful Catholic Cathedral 


This same spirit is penetrating the in- 
terior. A school is becoming a necessity 
in a Mission. If we do not supply this 
craving for learning, others will, and 
China will be lost to the Faith. 

However, it is well to understand that 
a mission school is not a_ parochial 
school, a religious school as we know it 
in America. Unfortunately, the influ- 
ence of religion is greatly restricted. The 
teachers are frequently pagan, especially 
in the interior. The principal must, by 
law, be a Chinese citizen. Foreigners 
may teach only certain subjects. The 
crucifix may not be displayed in the 
school. 

Yet it is important that we make the 
most of what we have. The Chinese 
Government cannot possibly support an 
educational program for its masses. It is 
one thing we have that they want and 
truly appreciate. It is an opportunity 
to dissipate suspicion and indifference. 
It is our chance to influence the rising 
generation. It is an introduction to the 
parents through contact with the chil- 
dren. The daily association with. the 
priest of God will beget-an understand- 
ing and friendship, which in spite of 
these restrictions, will be the occasion 
of leading many into the Kingdom of 
God. The field of education is the great 
opportunity of the Church today. 

These thoughts were uppermost in my 
mind on my return to Peiping, and 
especially as I looked down from ‘the 
plane and saw this magnificent city 
spread out in view before me—its tiled 
roofs and gorgeous’ palaces, its spacious 
parks and artistic pagodas, its many 
temples and institutions of learning. 
Peiping is well considered the center of 
Chinese culture, science, and art. 

There below me appeared crosses 
visible on many churches, convents, 
monasteries, and other Catholic insti- 
tutions. Dominating all is the Pei T’ang, 
the impressive Cathedral, where presides 
a Cardinal, a Prince of the Catholic 


Church. I recalled that Peiping had an 
archbishop before Columbus discovered 
America; that the renowned missionary, 
Fr. Ricci S.J., was invited to the Im- 
perial Court because of his exceptional 
learning and scientific knowledge. There 
are now twenty-seven thousand Catho- 
lics in Peiping, many Catholic schools, 
middle schools, colleges, and a univer- 
sity with over two thousand students in 
attendance. Truly an inspiration for 
any priest toiling in his little Mission 
in the interior. 


T did not take much imagination to 

picture the early missionaries of Pei- 
ping, struggling against the same or 
greater odds to plant the seed of Faith 
in this city. Its growth was slow; and 
then, when at last flourishing, the crop 
was repeatedly devastated by the plague 
of persecution. With a shock I realized 
that those peaceful streets blocking off 
the city many times ran with the blood 
of Christians, especially in the terrible 
Boxer uprising of 1900, but only to 
nourish the seed of Faith and to give it 
greater fertility. 

Flying high over the city, my imagi- 
nation strayed and seemed to embrace 
the vast expanse of China. I could see 
Catholic Missions scattered throughout 
the land in every province, city, even 


.many towns and villages, with the priest 


standing as a sentinel of the Lord, as a 
witness to the Faith, awaiting the Voice 
of God calling China to salvation. For 
what is true of the individual is true of 
the nation. Faith is the gift of God, as 
St. Paul said: “I have planted. Apollo 
watered, but God gave the increase.” 

There is much evidence to indicate 
that that day is not far off, that the 
dawn of China’s salvation is at hand. 
Fortunate are those of us who have been 
called to labor in this chosen vineyard 
of the Lord, and to have a share in 
reaping the fruits of the Passionist 
Fathers “Hunan Harvest.” 
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Fr. Leonard Amrhein, C.P. 


Pescien of all kinds in- 
trigue Americans. People of 
China are no less susceptible 
to such fun and fanfare 


HERE is nothing the Chinese like 

more than a celebration with plenty 
of firecrackers, drums, and noise in gen- 
eral, and, of course, a bowl of rice to 
remember the occasion. So when the 
word got around that an archbishop, 
a bishop, and ten priests were coming 
to Wuki, everybody rose to the occasion. 
Expectation ran high. The pagans were 
more interested than the Christians, be- 
cause they knew less about the person- 
ages. They were told that two of the 
Pope’s representatives were about to 
visit their little hamlet. They had very 
hazy ideas concerning the Holy Father, 
but their knowledge was sufficient for 
them to realize that such a visit would 
be an especially outstanding event to 
be recorded in the annals of Wuki. If 
a detachment of Swiss Guards, resplen- 
dent in their colorful regalia, were to 
swoop down upon the town, it would 
not have surprised the Wukites on Red- 
Letter Day. 

Wuki townfolk would be most un- 
happy if we did not have some kind of 
a celebration. Even an escort was in 
order. If the Swiss Guards could not 
come, we would have the next best 
thing—a Chinese guard of honor. There 
would be plenty “loss of face” for some- 
one if we did not. 

And we had our guard of honor; as 
snappy looking as the Swiss Guard. 
They were the children of the Wuki 
parochial school decked out in their 
feast-day best. Many even had on new 
suits. The shiny cloth was a dead give- 
away. I would not be surprised if the 
suits were bought just for this occasion. 


October, 1947 


Hed Letter Day in Wuki 


By LEONARD AMRHEIN, C.P. 


The Passionist Mission 


After all, it was not often that two 
bishops and ten priests came to Wuki. 

As usual, the kids stole the whole 
show. Marching is part of their school 
curriculum. But when the teachers be- 
gan to instruct them in singing while 
they marched, they suspected that some- 
thing special was in the offing. When 
they were told they were to feature in 
the coming celebration, they used all 
their lung power trying to outdo one 
another in the singing, as if the success 
of the whole celebration depended on 
each one’s being heard above the others. 

Then there band. We had 
to have a band. A drum and bugle corps 
was just the thing, and we had just one 
drum and one bugle. One of each, but 
the kids got more noise out of them 
than God had ever intended. The drum- 
mer was pretty good. However, the 
bugler reminded me of the Friday fish 
vendor at home. But noise was what we 
wanted, not skill. 

The day before the celebration a new 
instrument was introduced. The Sisters 
sent over some kazoos. This was some- 
thing new for the Chinese. But it did 
not take them long to master it. Now 
the drummer had to beat harder to be 
heard. The bugler was irrepressible. 

The teachers must have had a pre- 
monition that the next day would be 
hot. They marched the children around 
the campus all afternoon under a with- 
ering sun. If they survived that practice 
they certainly would be able to bear the 
heat on the march. None succumbed 
Everything was ready for the morrow. 

Red-Letter Day arrived. Shortly after 


was the 





of Wuki, Hunan, China 


dawn the kids began to arrive. They 
came much earlier than the usual school 
hour. And the parade was scheduled 
for hours later. At ten o'clock all were 
lined up and started for Kuan Chuang, 
three miles away. The country’s flag 
led the procession. Then came the flag 
of the National Party, followed by the 
Wuki school banner and a banner wel- 
coming the bishops to Wuki. The drum 
and bugle corps, the kazoos, and finally 
the choristers fell in behind the flags. 

A roll of the drum brought out the 
Wukites, tumbling over baskets and 
stools, dogs and pigs. Then a blast from 
the fish vendor sent the pigs and dogs 
scurrying under houses and into rice 
paddies. The people must have thought 
the end of the world had come and St. 
Michael was out collecting the dead. It 
must have been a relief to them to see 
that it was just the episcopal escort. If 
the Pope’s representatives were having 
such a reception, what would happen 
if the Pope came in person? 

After three miles of twisting paths 
through rice fields and across creeks, 
the parade came to the bus road below 
Kuan Chuang. The blistering heat and 
now the dust from the passing trucks 
did not bother the children in the least. 
They kept step, eyes forward. The teach- 
ers marched beside them, Mr. Wang 
shouting an occasional order in a voice 
that would have been a prized possession 
of any drill sergeant. First there was a 
song. Then a tune on the kazoos. Then 
the drummer beat time as they marched 
along in silence. The bugler was silent 
for some reason or another. Maybe 
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someone brought a lemon along. Or 
perhaps he was just out of breath. What- 
ever the reason, it was just as well that 
he should take a long rest. We were 
back in civilization now, and he would 
surely disgrace us. 

At the bus station the parade stopped 
but kept rank along the roadside. Crowds 
gathered to read the banners and make 
comments. Perhaps some of them never 
heard of Wuki’s parochial school. Kuan 
Chuang was thoroughly excited. 

We did not have to wait long. The 
Bishops’ truck roared into town screened 
in a cloud of dust. It pulled up at the 
bus station and the passengers began 
to alight. There must have been as 
much dust inside as outside. All were 
covered from head to foot. If now the 
Pope could only see his representatives. 
Greetings were exchanged and introduc- 
tions made all around. Everything was 
fine. It was time for a faux pas. This 
was where I was to shine. 

The children were standing like sol- 
diers along the roadside. It was time 
to introduce the bishops. I had been in- 
formed of Bishop Wang’s beard. But 
no one told me that Archbishop Lacchio 
likewise was bearded. The first to alight 
wearing a long black beard I naturally 
thought was Bishop Wang, and I began 
the formal introduction. Then, to my 
horror, a second bishop with a black 
beard appeared on the scene. I was 
stammering noticeably when a friendly 
elbow and a stage whisper that seemed 
to blast from a loud-speaker told me I 
had the wrong bishop. Father Leo fin- 
ished introducing Archbishop Lacchio 
and I dropped back to introduce the 
real Bishop Wang . 

Just about this time two Chinese 
priests stepped down from the truck to 
stretch their legs. Immediately the bish- 
ops dropped back to second place. I 
doubt whether the people in this dis- 
trict ever saw a Chinese priest. This 
was something new. Chinese could be 
priests as well as Christians. Perhaps 
they would be bishops some day—the 
Pope’s. representatives. Who _ knows, 
maybe some day a Chinese would be 
Pope. Expressions of awe and reverence 
were on the faces of the children as 
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Rice fields are not good highways for processions 


these priests spoke to them in their own 
language without the usual foreign twist. 

It was time we started for the mission. 
The party wanted to go to Yiianling 
that day. And it was a twisting and _tor- 
tuous fifty miles over the mountains. If 
a rain storm settled in those mountains 
the road would be a ribbon of mud- 
not a pleasant thought for driver or 
passenger. 

We had two chairs prepared for the 
bishops for the three-mile jaunt to the 
mission. As soon as the carriers lifted 
the chairs, the Christians set off strings 
of firecrackers. No other sound could 
be heard in the din that followed. Only 
the bugler could have drowned out that 
noise. But luckily, he was still gasping 
for his second breath. 

Mr. Wang gave an order that sounded 
more like a threat and the escort swung 
around and headed out through Kuan 
Chuang. Outside the town the Arch- 
bishop called to Mr. Wang to let the 
children walk “at ease.” 

Evidently this was not in the dress 
rehearsal. Perhaps the kids thought the 
show was over. At any rate they made 
a dash for home. The path through the 
rice fields was wide enough for one 
person only to walk conveniently. But no 
one wanted to walk conveniently now. 
It was a case of the last being first and 
the first was wherever he found himself. 

The children kept ahead of the car- 
riers until they came to the nine cross- 
ings of the creeks. Here progress was 
slow. Some of the bridges were a log 
or two thrown across the water. At 
other places there were no bridges— 
just rocks in the creek. The little tots 
could not step these stones and had to 
hop from stone to stone—or wait till 
some St. Christopher ferried them across. 

Back in the mission the children re- 
organized and lined up in respectful 
silence as the bishops passed down the 
line to the chapel. Christians and pagans 
gathered in groups, wide-eyed and whis- 


pering. They never saw an archbishop 
before and were trying to figure out 
how he differed from other bishops. It 
was a big mystery to them. They came 
in to greet the bishops. Some of them 
were Christians here in Wuki when 
Bishop Wang was here many years be- 
fore. He still remembered them and 
they felt happy over the fact. This gave 
them. “‘big face.” 

We had lunch on the mission that 


day, and many of the Wukites stayed 


for a little chopstick practice. 
In the meantime the Sisters were busily 


preparing a meal to fit the occasion. Only © 


the Sisters could convert the contents 
of a few cans into a dinner such as 
they served that day. It was worthy of 
the hierarchy and the hierarchy did jus 
tice to it. It was just the thing to buoy 
one up for a tiresome trip, 

Soon black storm clouds began to lift 
their gloomy heads threateningly over 
the mountains. We would have to hurry 
if we wished to reach the shelter of the 
truck before those clouds broke. 

The children were already lined up 
for the send-off. Their new suits were 
soon going to lose their shine. But the 
Archbishop forestalled another _pro- 
cession. They would surely get caught 
in the cloudburst. All knelt for the 
Archbishop’s blessing and the procession, 
without the escort, was again under 
way. Amidst the explosion of more fire- 
crackers, the carriers lifted the chairs 
and headed for Kuan Chuang. This 
time it was a race with the ever-lowering 
clouds. The carriers went at a fast trot. 
But the rest of us could hardly keep 
up at a fast walk. 

It was well timed and we won the 
race. But it was only by minutes. Be- 
fore the truck pulled out, the rain came 
down in steady streamlets. It meant a 
slow, painful trip over the mountains. 
But at least there would not be any dust. 

Wuki's Red-Letter Day was an 0c 
casion to be remembered. 
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